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Because of his many and outstanding achievements 

as a teacher, philosopher, and spiritual leader, this 

issue of the ProcrepinGs is dedicated to the Late 
MONSIGNOR CHARLES A. HART 


First Secretary of the 


American Catholic Philosophical Association. 


O God, who didst raise thy servant CHARLES to 
the dignity of Priest in the Apostolic Priesthood: 
grant, we beseech Thee, that he may be forever 


united to the company of the same. Through our 


Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


Y first reaction to the opportunity to speak before such re- 
nowned guests was to observe a most respectful silence. 
What could I usefully say in the presence of those who had 
taught me the things I would say? I gained some courage from 
the example St. Thomas set for us in his respect for secondary 
causes. Perhaps there might be something in the way I have 
my say, if there is little in the material I seek to express. I hope 
my Ockhamist friends will not apply the razor. 

That decision having been taken, what would be appropriate 
to this festive and auspicious occasion? 

Should I attempt a statesmanlike address? It was most 
tempting. For in the course of assembling the speakers for our 
morning sessions, I had occasion for much soul-searching. Was 
our Association on its proper course? What relations should be 
encouraged with other philosophical associations? And the death 
of Monsignor Hart, leaving our Association without its adminis- 
trative cornerstone, gave me grave concern for our future. This, 
however, seemed more appropriate to our business-session than 
to this gathering. 

Should I speak to a subject in the public domain? Should I 
execute a duty of citizenship and speak of some topic of present 
public concern: the future of privately-sponsored and privately- 
financed Catholic colleges in a fifteen-year period which will test 
our resources and resourcefulness to an extreme; the quality of 
Catholic intellectual-life at a time when great qualities of leader- 
ship in research—scientific, economic, social research—will be 
demanded of us; the Catholic in active politics,—and particu- 
larly in twentieth-century American politics? While these are 
interesting and important questions, they seem more suited to 
the public-meeting than to the present occasion. 

Perhaps, I thought, the setting itself would suggest an ap- 
propriate theme. Not being a classroom, a lecture, the reading 
of a text, a disputatio would hardly seem appropriate. It is not 
a porch, a walk, a square, where we might walk together and 
stimulate one another intellectually with brilliantly-contrived 
questions. Nor is it a stage or studio, from which one might ex- 
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pect entertainment, witty remarks, clever stories. It is, rather, 
a banquet. At last I was on sound, philosophical ground. 

From the earliest records of our seeking, banquets have en- 
joyed a hallowed reputation in the lives of philosophers. Setting 
the style once more, as he has done in so many things philo- 
sophical, Plato has revealed to our gaze the beauty and enjoy- 
ment that will come to those who follow Socrates to the banquet- 
table. In vino veritas must surely have been his motto as he set 
to work on the Banquet. We soon find, however, that Plato’s is 
no ordinary banquet; it is, rather, a banquet for philosophers— 
even as this is. For the conversation begins, as we might expect 
it would, with a definition—a definition of drunkenness. 


“T only wish to know one thing—whether Agathon is in the humor 
for hard drinking”. 


“Not at all”, replied Agathon, “I confess that I am not able to 
drink much this evening”. 

“Tt is an excellent thing for us”, replied Eryximachus, “I mean my- 
self, Aristodemus, Phaedrus and these others, if you who are such in- 
vincible drinkers, now refuse to drink. I ought to except Socrates, for 
he is capable of drinking everything or nothing; and whatever we shall 
determine will equally suit him. Since, then, no one present has any 
desire to drink much wine, I shall perhaps give less offense if I de- 
clare the nature of drunkenness ”. 


It is surely one of the perplexing characteristics of any philo- 
sophic banquet that it should start with a definition. I suppose 
it is because such diners realize that they will rarely agree, not 
only about how much they should drink, but about what they 
should drink. Nor do their disagreements always end at the 
wine-list. To prove to one and all that they really are philoso- 
phers, that ultimate verities are their real concern, they will even 
disagree violently and vehemently about the nature of the wine 
itself! Let our model wine-biber or philosopher be Socrates— 
“he is capable of drinking everything or nothing”. Brandy, 
champagne, sauterne, port, claret, cider, ale: being, the quanti- 
fied, nature, the good, justice, beauty, man. All may whet the 
appetite of the philosopher. Nor should he, mindful only of the 
product and not of its cause, be scornful of discussing the vari- 
ous methods of producing the flavors he savors. Yes, even water 
may satisfy him at times—provided it is not analyzed out of 
existence! Undoubtedly one will prefer brandy, another ale. 
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For there is no understanding tastes. The tragedy would come 
at a philosophical banquet at which ale alone was served as the 
only drink fit for human consumption, or at which we were en- 
courage to talk about wine, while watching others trying to en- 
joy their drinks. 


A model-drinker, Socrates is also presented to us as a model 
of decorum. 


“ What think you, Aristodemus, of coming uninvited to supper ” ? 

“T will do”, he replied, “as you command ”, 

“ Follow, then, that we may, by changing its application, disarm that 
proverb which says, To the feasts of the good, the good come unin- 
vited. Homer, indeed, seems not only to destroy, but to outrage the 
proverb; for, describing Agamemnon as excellent in battle, and 


Menelaus as coming uninvited to the feast of one better and braver 
than himself”. 


Aristodemus, hearing this, said, “I also am in some danger, Socrates, 
not as you say, but according to Homer, of approaching like an un- 
worthy inferior the banquet of one more wise and excellent than myself. 
Will you not, then, make some excuse for me for I shall not confess 
that I came uninvited, but shall say that I was invited by you”. 


What, then, of our invitation to dinner? Many, who would 
otherwise enjoy the philosophical banquet-table, go uninvited: 
some because it is felt that they require a food-taster wherever 
they go,—living in constant fear, as they do, that the banquet- 
food might perchance be doped or even poisoned; others because 
of the extreme difficulty of arranging a suitable menu for them, 
their diet being rigidly controlled for them by a stern doctor who 
knows what is best for them to eat; and still others because 
their presence, naive, immature, stammering infants that they 
are, would only serve to dull the sparkling repartee of more so- 
phisticated diners accustomed to more earthy language and to 
topics of conversation more intimately bound up with their own 
vast worldly experience. 

Some seek to provide some excuse for not attending the ban- 
quets to which they are invited. They are more interested, they 
say, in eating the things they like; at all events they are not too 
concerned with gracious conversation. Or, they plead, we have 
our friends and prefer to dine in the security and comfort their 
companionship guarantees. And anyway, tradition has decreed 
just what should be served at a proper, dignified banquet, and 
just whom it is proper to invite. 
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Let us once again imitate Socrates. For those who went unin- 
vited, he provided the invitation; for those who lacked an excuse, 
he provided one. But let us not forget, either, the gracious words 
of the host. Agathon, noting that Socrates was not in the origi- 
nal company, impatiently awaited his appearance but put his 
guests at their ease, saying: 


“ Well, be it as you will. As it is, you boys, bring supper for the 
rest; put before us what you will, for I resolved that there should be 
no master of the feast. Consider me, and these, my friends, as guests, 
whom you have invited to supper, and serve them so that we may 
commend you.” 


When Socrates at last did appear, we are told of his dress and 
the preparation he had made for the conversation he anticipated: 
he had meditated in the vestibule! 


Aristodemus met Socrates washed and, contrary to his usual custom, 
sandaled. And having been asked whither he went so gaily dressed, 
Socrates replied: “I am going to sup at Agathon’s; yesterday I 
avoided it, disliking the crowd which would attend at the prize sacri- 
fices then celebrated; today I promised to be there, and I made my- 
self so gay because one ought to be beautiful to approach one who ts 
beautiful. 


We may not see fit to copy Socrates’ Greek-styled dress; 
sandals may ill suit us. But proper and, note, gay attire are 
essentials at a philosophic banquet. In a more vernacular vein, 
our guide in matters of style should not be either the fashionable 
young miss who is utterly appalled, perhaps even to the point of 
quickly retiring from the party for a quick change, at making the 
discovery that some rival is wearing a copy of her supposedly 
exclusive design; nor should it be the aristocratic Boston dowager 
who, when asked where the ladies of Boston got their hats, re- 
plied—* Madam, the ladies of Boston do not get their hats; they 
have them! ” 

Some would have us dress, each totally differently—each seek- 
ing to convey, in his own unique style, something of his own per- 
sonal experience—an experience which is his, which none can 
share with him, but which he would seek to have others experi- 
ence in their own way as a result of the dramatic effect his own 
dress occasions. 

Others would insist that there is a proper and, perhaps, formal 
dress demanded by the very nature of a philosophic banquet. 
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For the white or black tie of the well-dressed executive, indus- 
trialist or diplomat, they would have us appear in either the 
white laboratory-coat of the chemist, the physicist or the biol- 
ogist; the severe, black, flowing academic-gown of the mathe- 
matics-professor—or the historian—or, perhaps, even the black 
soutane of the professor of theology! 

Still others would, I fear, have us come naked—there being no 
proper material of which to make a suit or a dress for the phi- 
losopher—unless our innocence should stand in such danger of 
compromise that we would just have to wear something—in which 
case it would have to be of newsprint or some other equally 
wordy material! 

Are any of these costumes, in fact, suited to the philosopher? 
If one’s attire 7s so thoroughly personal, so truly unique, is it not 
conceivable that in seeking to avoid even the similiarity of being 
a suit or dress, it should succeed only in being a rather sophisti- 
cated kind of nakedness? Or, if a dress at all, perhaps the cos- 
tume of a character? 

And if one is to dress as a physicist or a mathematician, is he 
suitably attired for a banquet of philosophers? 

Should, indeed, the philosopher be so concerned with changing 
styles of dress as to feel impelled to change his tailor or couturier 
with each succeeding fashion? 

Or may he not dress, as Socrates did, gaily and as befitting one 
approaching the beautiful and yet withal in a costume which, in 
the richness of its texture and design, in the suppleness of its 
folds, in the flexibility of its cut so expresses his mood and the 
truth he seeks, as to mark him an ardent lover? 

And then, Plato continues, as Eryximachus speaks— 


“Let us devote the present occasion to conversation between our- 
selves and, if you wish, I will propose to you what shall be the sub- 
ject of our discussion.” 

All present desired and entreated that he would explain. 

“The exordium of my speech”, said Eryximachus, “will be in the 
style of the Menalippe of Euripides, for the story which I am about to 
tell belongs not to me but to Phaedrus. Phaedrus has often indig- 
nantly complained to me, saying, ‘Is it not strange, Eryximachus, that 
there are innumerable hymns and paeans composed for the other gods, 
but that not one of the many poets who spring up in the world have 


ever composed a verse in honour of Love, who is such and so great 
a god.” 
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And so Phaedrus is exhorted to lead off in praise of Love, with as 
much eloquence as he can command. 

We have been accused of an inability to engage in philosophic 
conversation or communication—like the tower of Babel, we talk 
such a variety of languages that we never quite know what our 
confrere is saying. At least Socrates could talk of love with some 
hope of being understood! We seem, in spite of ourselves, to be 
condemned to talking about talk—not because philosophy has 
nothing to talk about except languages, but because its language 
has, in the course of history, been so transformed as to constitute 
a series of vulgar tongues, each bearing little resemblance to the 
other or to their original. 

If we did undertake such a clarification of language, many 
words would have to be re-examined—“ love,” for sure! But also 
“truth ”, “ freedom ”’, “ knowledge ”’, “ experience ”’, “ existence ”. 

I cannot help but think, however, that the most useful task, at 
this moment, would be to clarify what we mean by “ reason”, 
above all to appreciate the impact the historical evolution of the 
word has had on our present philosophical difficulties and mis- 
understandings. 

“You must choose”, some of our confreres will tell us, “ be- 
tween rational, tautological, nonsense-statements, on the one 
hand, and factual, sensibly-verifiable—and, hence, meaningful— 
statements, on the other ”’. 

“In humanly-significant fields of existential knowledge”, 
others will say, “reason is absurd. It is impotent, indeed, ob- 
structionist. The battle must be against intelligence ”. 

But is the battle against reason, or against Hegelian reason? 
Have we not been brought to our present situation because logic, 
identified with reason, has come to dominate the apparently- 
unfettered consciousness of sensation in which being—once again 
conceived as the rational—is concretely experienced, and to de- 
stroy the beautiful, the holy, religion, love—in short, the ecstatic 
—which Hegel felt we had a right to expect of philosophy? 

But what alternative is there to such a dynamic reason? A 
reason which has lost its essential and concrete life? A reason 
which provides “ insight ”, brings us to a knowledge of what is, 
to the orderly ways of thought and the simple unity of the con- 
cepts—in short, to a Kantian reason? 
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But reason must be antinomic and systematic if it is to achieve 
the synthetic unity scientific thought demands. As a faculty 
distinct from understanding, reason can only think; it cannot 
know. Asking knowledge of it leaves one exposed to inevitable 
illusion. So rest content with the principles reason provides: do 
not ask knowledge of it. Neither reason nor understanding has 
the capacity for the intuition on which knowledge depends. Only 
sensible intuition can provide such materials. Understanding and 
reason can but unify and structure it. 

How, indeed, make room for faith unless knowledge be denied? 
And how “ deny knowledge ’’—without having recourse to scep- 
ticism !—without considering scientific propositions to be synthetic 
and a priori? And how is that possible without an understand- 
ing which is structural and a reason which is purely regulative? 

Surely Hume has convinced us that knowledge is impossible 
when reason is left in the phenomenal order. And do you seri- 
ously think that one might look to Leibnitz’s catenae defini- 
tionum, the demonstration of reason, for the content of knowl- 
edge which is properly experiential? Surely Descartes has estab- 
lished the fact for all to see that reason, thinking in clear and 
distinct ideas, more certain of itself than of bodies, moved only 
by what cannot be doubted, at home in the world of thought and 
a stranger to things extended, can never give us access to the 
world of time and motion. 

If that is the way our conversation proceeds, we can be certain 
that St. Thomas will be at our elbow to remind us of our respon- 
sibility for what has come to pass. Have you forgotten what I 
told you of reason? That it is not a power different from intel- 
lect but, rather, the intellect in movement? That such move- 
ment and the construction it implies is only there to serve the 
insight of intellect Supremum in nostra cognitione non est ratio, 
sed intellectus qui est rationis origo (I Contra Gent., c. 57). That 
such a movement is the discourse of an incarnate intellect-—man 
being the highest of animals only because he is the lowest of in- 
telligences? That rational discourse provides insight outside the 
strict constructions of the demonstrative syllogism? That the 
proportions reason discovers between various intelligibles is as 
varied as the intelligibles and prepares for insights into being and 
truth which are proportionately varied? 
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Why have you magnified demonstration and belittled resolu- 
tion? How could you have forgotten that everything cannot sup- 
port demonstration in the way that mathematical entities do, but 
that things still contain a richness of intelligibility yet to be dis- 
covered! What, indeed, have you done with dialectic? Why 
have you sneered at opinion? And have you forgotten that rea- 
son, ratio particularis, reaches down to the very level of sense 
and imagination? Have not you forgotten your humanity? 

If reason appears to be an arid, cobweb-spinning faculty, per- 
haps you are, after all, to blame! Perhaps the battle is against 
intelligence—that intelligence; but may it not be, by the same 
token, a battle for human intelligence? 

Set your own house in order! Remember, Socrates meditated 
in the vestibule before entering the banquet-hall! 

At this point, Plato’s final words of the Banquet come back as 
a warning to me: 


“Eryximachus and Phaedrus and some others”, said Aristodemus, 
“went home to bed; that, for his part, he went to sleep on his couch 
and slept long and soundly—the nights were then long—until the cock 
crew in the morning. When he awoke, he found that some were still 
asleep, and others had gone home, and that Aristophanes, Agathon and 
Socrates had alone stood it out, and were still drinking out of a great 
goblet which they passed around. Socrates was disputing between 
them. The beginning of their discussion”. Aristodemus said, “that 
he did not recollect, because he was asleep; but it was terminated by 
Socrates forcing them to confess that the same person is able to com- 
pose tragedy and comedy, and that the foundations of the tragic and 
comic arts were essentially the same. They, rather convicted than 
convinced, went to sleep ”. 


At the risk of once again imitating Socrates and convicting you, 


rather than convincing you, I, too, shall retire—perchance, to 
sleep! 


LAWRENCE E. LYNcH 


University of Toronto 








mr 
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THE REVEREND DR. GERALD B. PHELAN: A CITATION 


(For the 1959 Award of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal) 


T is a great privilege and a great joy for me to give tonight the 
citation of Dr. Gerald B. Phelan for the Cardinal Spellman- 
Thomas Aquinas Medal which the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association is bestowing upon him. Eight years ago he 
gave my own citation,—in terms inspired by the generosity of his 
friendship and which are particularly close to my heart. I hope 
I may be able to express today in a not too inadequate manner 
both my admiration for the riches of his philosophic wisdom and 
the magnitude of the debt that Christian philosophy and Catho- 
lic higher learning owe to his exceptional talents and lofty ac- 
tivities, in which the light of superior intelligence and genuine 
scholarship is quickened by the most attentive and delicate 
charity. 

Since the time of his studies at the University of Louvain, Dr. 
Phelan’s life has been a dedicated life——dedicated to divine 
truth, and to the truth of Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy and the- 
ology, and to the truth which is to develop in the souls of men 
and to vivify them from within. 

He was co-director and first President of the Pontifical Insti- 
tue of Mediaeval Studies in Toronto, in other words he was with 
Etienne Gilson one of the founders and guiding spirits of this 
great institution, whose importance has proved to be outstand- 
ing, and whose influence is invaluable, for Catholic scholarship 
and Catholic higher studies in the New World, both as concerns 
clergy and layman. During the heroic years in which the In- 
stitute had to overcome the difficulties of any new foundation by 
dint of courage and fidelity to its mission, Dr. Phelan’s inspira- 
tion, wisdom and intellectual ardor impressed upon it their cre- 
ative imprint. I had the privilege of seeing him at work, and I 
deeply admired,—together with his sense of history and his 
eagerness for all disciplines, which, like paleography for instance, 
are indispensable instruments of authentic mediaeval studies,— 
the way in which he made philosophical knowledge and under- 
standing the animating entelechy of the whole curriculum. I 
also profoundly admired the total self-giving with which he put 
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his time and energy at the service of his colleagues and of the 
students, helping them, illuminating them in invaluable conver- 
sations, spending hours and hours directing innumerable theses. 
It is with the same selfless generosity that he gives to his French 
friends a uniquely precious assistance when they are confronted 
with the ordeals of translation. At the Institute of Toronto, at 
the University of Notre Dame, at St. Michael’s College, Dr. 
Phelan has been the model of an inspiring teacher, as he is every- 
where the model of a lecturer and debater, uniting devotion to 
truth with respect for the thought of his opponents, and an intel- 
lectual nobility and elegance which are among the characteristic 
features I cherish in him. 

No wonder, therefore, that I feel especially grateful to my col- 
leagues of the American Catholic Philosophical Association for 
the honor they have bestowed upon me in choosing me to present 
you, Dr. Phelan, for the great annual award of the Association. 

Permit me to insist on a few more points. You have an abid- 
ing passion for metaphysics and for discovering the truest mean- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas’ philosophy. Thus it is that you eluci- 
dated with such great penetration the notion of Analogy in the 
doctrine of St. Thomas, and St. Thomas’ development of the wis- 
dom of St. Augustine, and that you are emphasizing more and 
more strongly the existential significance of genuine philosophy. 
You have laid stress in an irrefutable manner on the necessity 
of teaching theology in Catholic colleges. At the same time you 
are deeply interested in psychology,—as appeared from the very 
start in the book which grew out of your doctoral thesis at 
Louvain,—in ethics, in aesthetics, in art and music and every 
aspect of the human quest for truth and beauty. The writings, 
articles and scholarly papers in which you have expressed the 
various aspects of your thought,—always in the purest and most 
refined style, for you have a keen sense of beauty, even in philo- 
sophical language, and you think, as Bergson did, that philoso- 
phers should bien écrire,—offer us an invaluable testimony to the 
greatness and vitality of Christian humanism, as well as to the 
universality and modernity of Thomist principles. 

Finally I would like to stress the perfectly generous and un- 
derstanding character of your approach to those who do not 
share in your own religious and philosophic convictions. Such 
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an approach, founded in intellectual fairness and respect, and in 
a friendship inspired by divine charity, causes, in turn, the 
Catholic thought you represent to be respected and valued in the 
many conferences in which you brilliantly participate. I also 
would like to stress the same generous and understanding char- 
acter in your approach to modern philosophers. Without ever 
making the least concession to error, you have a kind of con- 
geniality with the effort of all authentic philosophers, you love 
them, you have a genius for discovering and bringing out the 
truth they were yearning for, and which they might have more 
correctly conceptualized if the circumstances of history had pro- 
vided them with more adequate intellectual tools. 

I hope I shall be forgiven for the personal feelings to which I 
gave a free rein tonight. The deep friendship and gratitude for 
Dr. Phelan which I have felt for many long years prevented me 
from doing otherwise. All that I have said shows clearly the 
great example that such a Christian scholar and philosopher is 
for us; and also states the reasons for which, in this year 1959, 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association is happy to 
confer, as a sign of unanimous admiration and affection, the 
Cardinal Spellman-Thomas Aquinas Medal on Dr. Gerald B. 
Phelan. 


JACQUES MARITAIN 
Princeton University 
Princeton, New Jersey 
March 31, 1969 
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BEING, ORDER AND KNOWLEDGE 


(Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medalist’s Address) 


N the years that are not yet, Jacques Maritain will un- 
doubtedly be known as one of the great philosophical figures of 
the twentieth century. He is actually so regarded to-day, during 
his lifetime. I, personally, would speak in stronger terms of his 
pre-eminence as a philosopher and I would not restrict myself 
to the twentieth century. But even a prophet, and I am no 
prophet, would be hard put to it to anticipate the judgments of 
future historians of philosophy. However, no competent history 
of philosophy-in-our-age can, henceforth, be written in which 
the name of Jacques Maritain does not loom large. To some 
he will appear as a “ signum cui contradicetur,” to others he will 
be a “lumen pedibus nostris,” to still others I am thinking of, 
“historians of ideas,” who care little or nothing for philosophy, 
he will become an interesting specimen to add to their collection. 
But for the authentic historians of philosophy, he cannot but be 
seen as one who, among his contemporaries, “ tantum . . . caput 
... extulit . .. quantum lenta solent inter viburna cupressi.” 
To be presented to you, my colleagues, by such a man and in 
such words as you have just heard is a truly overwhelming ex- 
perience. But, you must remember (and no man knows it better 
than M. Maritain) with what subtle wiles “ amor transit in con- 
ditionem object.” We all know that “ex abundantia cordis os 
loquitur.” But I do not know how to express to M. Maritain, 
my deep gratitude for his most kind citation. Where he here this 
evening I would simply say, “ My dear Jacques, I thank you,” as 
I now say thank you to Professor Lynch for reading his citation. 
Permit me, Your Eminence, also to thank you not only for 
your gracious presence among us this evening but also for the 
encouragement you have given to all us who woo the Lady Phi- 
losophy by associating your name with that of the Angelic Doc- 
tor in the award which I have just received. Bishops are our 
teachers by divine commission and it is most fitting that the 
name of so eminent a member of the Hierarchy be linked with 
the name of him whom the Church has dubbed our common 
teacher, the Doctor Communis. 
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To you, my friends and colleagues of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, who have bestowed upon me this eve- 
ning your highest honour and award, I give my sincere and 
heartfelt gratitude. More than a quarter of a century ago, you 
entrusted to me the duties of your first officer, President of the 
Association, and that is a distinction which I have highly treas- 
ured ever since. But I happened to be present, inconspicuously 
I hope, at the session in Detroit last year in which the present 
award was announced. The spontaneous applause which greeted 
the announcement warmed my heart and brought tears to my 
eyes. I thank you for your friendship and for your generous ap- 
proval of the decision of your Committee on the Spellman- 
Aquinas Medal. 

I cannot let this occasion pass without expressing my personal 
sorrow in the death of our Secretary, The Right Reverend 
Charles A. Hart. Monsignor Hart’s name has been for many, 
many years almost synonymous with the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association. It is owing to his untiring efforts and 
his unflagging dedication to the work of the Association that the 
membership has been vastly increased, that regional conferences 
have been established and that the scholarly tone of our annual 
programs have been so notably enhanced. In paying tribute to 
the memory of Monsignor Hart I fervently pray that his soul 
may rest in peace. 

In his gracious citation, M. Maritain referred to my abiding 
pre-occupation with problems of metaphysics. I must confess 
that I first conceived a love of metaphysics from a young Eudist 
Father, Le Pére Marie D’Auvergne, who was my earliest teacher 
of Theology. He it was who first introduced me to the Quaes- 
tiones Disputatae of St. Thomas Aquinas, as far back as the year 
1910. He first opened my mind to the crucial importance of the 
concept of being in philosophy in the course of his lectures on 
Esse in the Blessed Trinity and in the Incarnate Word. Some 
fifteen years later the importance of metaphysics was more 
vividly brought home to me. But thereby hangs a tale. 

Thirty-four years ago this summer, in July 1925, I had the 
honour to be received by His Eminence Cardinal Mercier in his 
episcopal palace at Malines in Belgium. This was the last of 
several memorable audiences which His Eminence had graciously 
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granted me during my sojourn at the University of Louvain and 
it was rendered unforgettable by two remarks that the great 
Cardinal made to me as I was leaving for home. “ Monsieur 
l’abbé,” he said, “ ce dont le monde d’aujourdhui a le plus besoin 
c'est la métaphysique.” ‘“ My dear Father, what the world of 
our day most sorely needs is metaphysics.” 

Who among us has not heard and followed the old adage 
“experto crede”? And here was the hero who withstood the 
Germans in Belgium during the first world war by arguing meta- 
physics with the general in command of the army of occupation. 

The second word of advice came just when I was leaving His 
Eminence’s presence. As I kissed his episcopal ring and bade 
him good-bye, the Cardinal gave me his blessing and said to me 
“ Monsieur l’abbé, il faut oser.” “ Father, you must be daring.” 

From whom could such advice more fittingly come than from 
one who had dared as a professor to confront modern thought 
with the philosophy of St. Thomas, and later, as the Primate of 
Belgium, dared to resist military force with the force of reason 
and philosophy? 

My dedication to metaphysics, perhaps I should say my pas- 
sion for the philosophy of being, inherited from my first pro- 
fessor of theology and heightened by my association with two 
real metaphysicians at Louvain, Professors Balthasar and Bek- 
ker, was confirmed by that parting admonition of Cardinal 
Mercier and I was encouraged, by his advice, to dare to go even 
to the extent of pushing, or should I say pressing, my under- 
taking of what St. Thomas says about ens and esse to a point 
which I have reason to suspect, some of my colleagues may re- 
gard as an extreme. 

From my metaphysics teachers at Louvain I heard again and 
again two short sentences that had the ring of battle-cries upon 
their lips. Balthasar, who taught “ general metaphysics ” (save 
the mark!), was wont to repeat, “ L’étre est l’étre: pour com- 
prendre vous n’avez qu’a y réflechir,” “ Being is being: to under- 
stand what that means you have only to reflect.” Bekker, who 
taught “natural theology,” never tired of declaring, “ Deus dat 
esse: Dieu donne étre et rien de plus,” “God gives being and 
nothing more.” 
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I heartily agreed with both those statements although I could 
not accept all the interpretations and developments which my 
professors gave to them, and have since tended to depart more 
and more from their general philosophical approach. I did, how- 
ever, continue to read and to reflect and try to understand the 
statement, “ being is being ” and to discover why it is true to say 
that “ God gives being and nothing more.” 

In the light of this reflection, St. Thomas’s phrase, “ Ens est 
esse habens” took on new meaning. That is what “ being is be- 
ing” really means. And, what else could St. Thomas have in- 
tended to say then, “ God gives being and nothing more,” by his 
statement that ‘“ Esse est proprius effectus primae causae ’’? 
But why does God give esse AND NOTHING MORE except be- 
cause there is nothing more to give? Just as in God there is 
nothing but ESSE, writ large, so in things there is nothing but 
esse, writ small. 

God Himself is not “ habens esse” but Esse pure and simple. 
He gives of His Esse in myriad measures, to constitute the great 
variety of modes or manners of esse which we call entia, beings. 

What was my joy, then, to read in the very first article of St. 
Thomas’s Quaestio Disputata De Veritate, that reality, unity, 
truth and all the transcendentals were general modes of being 
(modi essendi), not properties or attributes of beings (entia) 
and that all those things we are accustomed to designate by 
nouns—substance, quantity, quality, relation and the rest—are 
likewise modes of being (modi essendi, mark you, not modi entis 
or modi entium). They are, therefore, more accurately expressed 
by adverbial adjuncts to the verb “to be” than by the cus- 
tomary substantives. That first article of the De Veritate be- 
came for me at that time my favourite metaphysical text in the 
writings of St. Thomas and has continued for over thirty years to 
be cherished as such. 

The concession which the metaphysician must needs make to 
the ordinary and natural ways of speech, must be made, as the 
French phrase so aptly expresses it, “en pleine connaissance de 
cause.” I would be absurd to insist that instead of saying, “ The 
rose is red,” one should say, “ The rose ises redly ”—although the 
latter expression is metaphysically more correct (and, incident- 
ally, the barbarous expression “ises ” is no more barbarous than 
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the Latin word “ essend:” which no one seems to bogle at). It 
would be absurd so to insist because no human mind can con- 
ceive what ESSE is—for ESSE is God and is conceivable only by 
God Himself, in the Verbum which is His Son. But esse habens 
is ens and it is not only conceivable by the mind of man but is 
that which the intellect first conceives, that which it knows best 
of all, and that to which it reduces all other conceptions. In 
other words, whatever the human intellect understands it under- 
stands as an ens, even though it knows that what it understands 
as an ens is not an ens. An essence, a nature, a form, an acci- 
dent, a proporety—none of these is truly entitled to the name 
being, or ens. Each is a mode of being of some ens an ens entis. 
Only what subsists is properly an ens since it alone is an esse, 
that is, a mode of being, not a mode of an ens, but a mode of the 
actus essendi common to all entia, and which in turn, is utterly 
other than the ESSE which is God. Other by a transcendental 
otherness, not by a diversity or a difference. 

As the fruit of these reflections I had come more and more to 
distrust the vocabulary and the dialectic commonly employed in 
discussing problems of metaphysics. I realized more and more 
vividly that both of them, vocabulary and dialectic, stem from 
traditions of ancient thought, whether of Platonic or Aristotelean 
inspiration, in which to be (esse) certainly does not mean what 
it certainly does mean for St. Thomas, namely, the perfection of 
all perfections, the very actus essendi itself. In other words, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas, esse is not (except in God) a quod of any 
description whatsoever. It is simply and solely quo. Also, what 
goes by the name of essence, or nature, or quiddity is likewise 
only a quo—a measure or mode, a limit or restriction in virtue 
of which the intrinsically undertermined act of being common to 
all creatures is constituted an act of being, an esse, an ens. No 
such restriction or determination is present or needed in God 
since the very Esse by which God 1s, is the very Esse which He is; 
and moreover that very Esse is the esse which is communicated 
to all that is, or can be. In all things other than God, however, 
the esse they have does not belong to them, but is held ‘ on suf- 
ferance,’ so to speak. No esse but God’s is a quod unless and 
until it is limited, restricted and distinguished from all others by 
a modus essendi; and that modus essendi which so limits and 
restricts it is not an ens, nor an actus essendi, nor has it any esse 
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of its own: it is simply the non-being (or absence) of esse within 
that ens beyond that limit or restriction. 

But this is no fitting place to pursue such abstruse thoughts. 
They are more suitable to our periods of discussion than to the 
witching time that follows so sumptuous a banquet. Let me, 
therefore, rather share with you some thoughts that have come to 
me regarding the challenge which the modern world of thought 
presents to the philosopher. I do not say to the Catholic phi- 
losopher, or the Christian philosopher alone, but to every serious 
thinker for whom the word, wisdom, still has meaning and who 
“in spite of all temptation to belong to other nation ” remains 
an intellectual citizen of Athens and an avowed “ lover of wis- 
dom.” 

In the world of thought in which we live to-day, knowledge is 
commonly regarded as the exclusive fruit of the observation and 
analysis of facts and of the construction of plausible hypotheses 
and theories to explain them. This attitude of mind is at its 
clearest, of course, among physical scientists. But the biological, 
psychological and social sciences have long been tending in the 
same direction. Even history and the socalled “ humanities ” 
incline towards a like interpretation of what knowledge consists 
in. The history of philosophy itself has been in large measure 
transformed into the history of ideas, i.e. facts of the intellectual 
order to be observed and analysed in relation to other facts of 
the same order. The distinguishing characteristic of this whole 
outlook seems to be the general conviction that all human knowl- 
edge is merely an approximation and that the thrill of the quest 
is the only true joy, delight and satisfaction of the enquiring 
mind. Discovery is but a stage in a process of growth, a progress 
towards the unattainable. 

In such a world, it is not suprising that reason is not meant for 
seeing but for regulating and organizing concepts constructed 
from the materials provided by the experience of facts. 

The role of the speculative intellect as St. Thomas called it is, 
at best, restricted to but one (and, indeed, the least) of its func- 
tions, the ascertaining of relations among the data of sense per- 
ceptions; and the role of the practical intellect is identified with 


1Cf. George A. Blair, SJ. Change and its Sources, Review of Meta- 
physics, XII. 3. (Issue 47) March 1959 
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the invention of logical structures plausibly to explain those re- 
lations (structures which in the physical sciences are invariably 
mathematical), or with that skill which is popularly called 
“know how ”, i.e. mechanical art or engineering.” 

As a result, speculative philosophy, both the philosophy of 
nature and metaphysics, have been banished from the realm of 
knowledge altogether. The philosophy of nature has been re- 
placed by general theories about theories of science; but meta- 
physics is regarded, at best, as a harmless intellectual diversion, 
a sort of chess-game, with ideas for pieces, played exclusively by 
professors of philosophy according to strict, but strictly esoteric 
rules. By the more cynical, the metaphysician is described in 
the well-known epigram, as “a blind man searching in a dark 
cellar at midnight for a black cat that isn’t there.” Logic and 
ethics as practical sciences for the establishment of order in 
human thought and human conduct, respectively, have gone by 
the board. Ethics has been absorbed in the “ sciences ” of psy- 
chology, anthropology, ethnology, economics and the social sci- 
ences; and logic has become a sort of calculus, an art of manipus 
lating symbols that symbolize nothing. 

What has been left over from the speculative and practical 
sciences of times gone by is nowadays regarded as belonging to 
the realm of “ values ”, the realm of personal interest or prefer- 
ence, emotional experience and religious feeling, innocent of, and 
impervious to, any sort of intellectual or rational justification. 

In such a world of thought it is small wonder that there are 
those who would press these principles to the limit of the con- 
sequence they logically imply and advocate some form of dia- 
lectical materialism. Nor is it surprising that others, radically 
revolting against these same trends of thought, reject incon- 
tinently all and every claim of reason as a guide of life, and seek 
solace in the acceptance of ultimate despair, disgust, nausea and 


anguish in the nothingness of a completely deessentialized ex- 
istentialism. 


2Law and government, for example, on the one hand, are frequently 
spoken of, and much more frequently thought of as “social engineering ” 
while, on the other hand, who is not aware of the trend to regard the 
human body as a sort of machine and the physician as a health engineer? 
Of course, modern logic has long since become verbal or semantic engineer- 


ing, soon to be replaced, perhaps, by thinking machines and mechanical 
calculators. 
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In face of such chaos, contradiction and confusion in the world 
of thought the lover of wisdom, the true philosopher, is called 
upon to raise his voice—maybe “ the voice of one erying in the 
wilderness ”—to proclaim that being (ens) is being (ens), not oc- 
curring, not happening, not becoming; that order is discovered in 
reality, not imposed upon it; that knowing is not the piling of 
facts and the inventing a “system” to explain them, but the 
grasping, seeing and assimilating in the mind of the truth that is 
in things. He must further proclaim that man can know not 
only what things do, that is, how they act and react in given 
physical conditions, but also what they are, that is, the nature 
and mode-of-being of things, from which all their actions and 
reactions emanate. Again, he must proclaim that man can know 
not only how men make things,—roads, bridges, airplanes and 
sputniks—but that they can know, not merely feel, how they 
should make themselves—by their free acts, their moral conduct 
and behaviour. 

In a word the philosopher must insist that true knowledge em- 
braces far more than modern methods of science and engineer- 
ing can presume to encompass and point out that, important as 
are the discoveries and inventions of science for the material life 
and welfare of man, the things that neither science nor engineer- 
ing can even touch upon are of far more important for the human 
life and welfare of man—and that these things are objects of 
knowledge and not of mere emotions or nostalgic yearnings. 

Being, order and knowledge, in the sense of wisdom, have be- 
come strange words in the ears of our contemporaries. Existence, 
yes; system, yes; knowledge as cognition, yes. But existence is 
not being; it is a mode of being. System is not order; it is an 
apriori schema (to use Kant’s term), a plan determined in ad- 
vance by the mind. Cognition is not wisdom; it is an experience. 

But to one who sees what St. Thomas has seen, being is the 
perfection of all perfections, the actuality of all actualities, the 
ultimate in the reality of all that is, the dynamic entitative urge 
that gives to all things their selfhood, their upward surge towards 
their fullest realization and the repose in each fresh attainment 
of truth, goodness and beauty. 

Order, in turn, is the apt arrangement of like and unlike things, 
giving to each its place, the very soul of the universe, and the 
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source of peace, which for St. Thomas as for St. Augustine is the 
tranquility of order. 

Wisdom, in fine, is that highest of intellectual virtues, that 
noblest prerogative of the mind that “ potissima perfectio intel- 
lectus,” which strives to contemplate the order of all things 
among themselves and in relation to their ultimate end, guides the 
mind, the will and the creative power of man’s reason, as well as 
of his hands, towards the establishment of order in his thoughts, 
his choices and decisions, and the products of his art and skill. 
Wisdom rises undismayed into the dazzling light of the mystery 
of being, confident that some rays from that luminous source will 
elucidate man’s problems and bring his mind—potens omnia fiert 
—closer and closer to an understanding of what is fully true, 
beautiful and good. 


GERALD B. PHELAN 


St. Michael’s College 
Toronto, Canada 
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PLATONIC ELEMENTS IN EPISTEMOLOGY 


Mr. President, 


HAVE been greatly honoured by the invitation to attend this 

meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical Association. 

In the time allotted to me I shall attempt to state some of Plato’s 

more general epistemological doctrines, the more especially those 

which have reappeared in later philosophies. My main thesis is 

that Plato’s epistemological argument moves entirely within the 
content of cognition. 

In Plato’s early writings—the so-called “ dialogues of search ” 
—the object of knowledge is presented as an idea (or a Form) to 
be defined. The conclusion in these writings is to the effect that 
this object is not the many, not the changing, not the sensible. 
Only by inference does the reader gather that it is the one, the 
permanent, the rationally intelligible. 

By the time Plato writes his middle dialogues he has provided 
an answer to the question, How does one obtain a permanent 
universal identity from a lot of sensibles, which seem only to re- 
semble one another and are ever subject to change and decay? 
In the meantime he has rejected the possibility of answering 
this question after the manner of Democritus and Protagoras, 
who have regarded knowledge as impact from external moving 
things upon the senses. Plato now thinks that knowledge is 
reminiscence of what the soul has already cognized in a previous 
existence, before being enclosed in a body with its senses and its 
appetites. In that existence the soul perceived Forms; the actual 
and not the seeming equality among particulars—which are 
never quite equal, identity and not seeming resemblance, the 
triangle as defined and not that poor example which Socrates 
draws upon the earth. 

In the Meno Socrates has sketched a series of diagrams with 
imperfect lines, and through these has elicited from an untutored 
slave the conclusion that the square on the diagonal of a square 
is double the original figure. Since the slave had never been 
taught the principles of geometry, Socrates has been led to con- 
clude that the particulars presented to the slave’s senses have 
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but served to recall what he had already known in an earlier 
existence. Knowledge by a soul in a body, then, is but remem- 
bering. Cognition is recognition. What the subject knows it 
knows immediately. “ Like knows like.” The sensible, so far 
from being causal in cognition, is but the occasion of recognition. 
The particular present to the senses is no more than an example 
or an “ imitation ”, and often a poor one at that, of a Form al- 
ready cognised in a noetic world. 

By this time Plato has also become convinced that the solu- 
tion of the problem of causal change is to be gained not through 
a regard for physical or physiological processes, but rather by a 
consideration of intelligible Forms. He observes that in causal 
change no Form ever becomes another Form. When one thing is 
divided into two, and when a small thing becomes great, oneness 
does not become twoness, nor smallness greatness; rather the 
Form oneness is replaced by the Form twoness, and the Form 
smallness by the Form greatness. 

In the Republic Plato recognises several grades of perception. 
These he presents by means of the figure of a divided line. The 
upper half of this line represents knowledge and its counterpart 
being. To the lower half belongs opinion. Opinion is not mere 
ignorance; nor is it knowledge. Its corresponding objects lie 
somewhere between non-being and being. Percipients in pos- 
session of these objects are, epistemologically speaking, not com- 
pletely not all there, yet not all there—they are, so to speak, 
epistemological eunuchs. 

Either half of the two main divisions of the line represents two 
stages of perception. Lowest of all is aisthesis, elementary sense- 
awareness; its corresponding objects are images, like sights and 
sounds. The next grade of perception is pistis, opinionate faith; 
its objects are particular things, seen and used, but not under- 
stood. The third stage is that of dianoia or understanding. Its 
object is the hypothesis, what the percipient sees when he looks 
through a particular object to what underlies it—for example, 
through a particular triangle to triangularity. The uppermost 
division of the line represents intelligence proper. Here hy- 
potheses are seen—now without any reference to particulars— 
as Forms. Forms in conjunction constitute a world of discourse 
dialectically coordinated. Plato holds that once the percipient 
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has come to see particulars as Forms he will not afterwards be 
disposed to see them otherwise. 

In reflection on his divided line, Plato says that the perception 
of things may be regarded indifferently in terms either of sub- 
ject or of object. These two are not epistemologically separable, 
for they are functional correlatives in cognition. Beyond the cor- 
relatives of being and being known Plato places the Form of the 
Good, as the source of both. This Form, as an object of cogni- 
tion, is not known directly but only by analogy. The four fac- 
tors, sense-awareness, faith, understanding, and intelligence are 
not the three “ faculties” commonly assigned by Plato in the 
Republic to the psyche or soul—which are appetite, spirit, and 
reason. These four are definitely epistemological functions. 

In his middle dialogues, as elsewhere, Plato’s examination of 
knowledge moves completely within cognition. The knower and 
the known, the desirer and the desired, what is loved and what 
is attained through love, are all cognitively conditioned as to 
source, object, and end. Causation applies not to the act of cog- 
nition but only to its content. Plato does not go outside cogni- 
tion to observe a causal process or movement in which objects 
from without affect, enter, or become the soul or the mind 
through the agency of sense and other “ faculties ”"—as does 
Aristotle, for example. In the Phaedo Plato informs us that the 
soul knows immediately universal, unchanging intelligible Forms. 
They are her kindred. They belong to her noetic domain. She 
could never come to know them through the senses of sight, hear- 
ing, and the like, because the senses are bodily in nature and 
function. “ The soul,” reflects Plato, “is the veriest likeness of 
the divine and the immortal, and the noetic, and the uniform, 
and the indissoluble, and the unchangeable; while the body is 
the veriest likeness of the human, and the mortal, and the un- 
intellectual, and the multiform, and the dissoluble, and the 
changeable.” 

Plato in the Republic has told the Athenians that they may 
escape from a state of opinion and relative non-being through a 
knowledge of Forms. He has estimated his four stages of per- 
ception by means of a doctrine of Forms. In the Symposium 
and the Phaedrus Socrates, speaking after the manner of certain 
“wise” persons, has asserted that the Forms beauty, justice, 
temperance, and the like, are the abiding possessions of those 
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who have ascended the scale of the “mysteries ”’, the attainment 
of souls which have risen unto the exaltation of divinity itself. 
The fulfillment of desire, virtue, knowledge, immortality, have 
all been made to depend upon Forms, set apart from changing 
sensible particulars. 

Plato is far from satisfied, however, with the foregoing account 
of cognition. He informs us in the Phaedrus that while he has 
been considering the problem of knowledge he has had two things 
in mind; the first of these, a “ comprehension of scattered par- 
ticulars in one idea”; and the second, a “ division into species 
according to the natural formation, where the joints are, and 
not breaking any part as a bad carver might.” He also indicates 
that he is now bent on a new consideration of unity and multi- 
plicity. Socrates tells Phaedrus that there is something “ divine ” 
about the discerning of “ a One and Many ” in things that are. 

In the dialogues which follow Plato proceeds to demonstrate 
how impossible it is to relate the one Form to the many particu- 
lars by means of such theories as those of “ presence’, “ imita- 
tion”, and “ participation”. He also engages in sharp criticism 
of the Eleatics with their absolute unity, and their regarding dif- 
ference and negation as equivalents of “ non-being ”; and of the 
Heracliteans whose doctrine of motion entails infinite “ other- 
ness”. Plato becomes thoroughly convinced that somehow mo- 
tion and multiplicity can be given a place beside rest and unity 
in a reasoned scheme of knowledge; negation can be interpreted 
as something other than non-being; the sundering of “ the one” 
and “the many ” as rational Form and sensible particulars can 
be overcome by a synthesis which unites unity and plurality in 
an intelligible cosmos. The explanation of the intelligibility of 
this cosmos Plato is to find, finally, in the Nous, a universal, all- 
determining noetic mind. 

In undertaking a new attack on the epistemological problem, 
Plato deals first with the question of the “ communion ” or inter- 
course among Forms, which he now also calls genera. He begins 
with Being, Rest, and Motion. The “ communion ” of these three, 
he says, presents several possibilities. No one of them may admit 
of propositional conjunction with either of the other two: in which 
case any discourse involving any of the three becomes impossi- 
ble, since every proposition includes at least two terms. By a 
second proposal each of the three Forms would combine with 
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either of the remaining two. In that event one could say that 
“ motion is rest” and “rest is motion”. This consequence, how- 
ever, would be absurd. In a third alternative certain of the three 
will unite with certain others, Rest with Being in the proposition 
“rest is”, and Motion with Being in the proposition “ motion 
is”; while Motion refuses to combine with Rest. 

Plato now adds two more genera, Sameness and Otherness. 
Since every Form is both identical with itself and quite differ- 
ent from any other, the two new genera can enter into “ com- 
munion ” with each of the original three. The statements “ mo- 
tion is motion,” “rest is rest,” “motion is other than rest,” 
“ motion is other than being,” “ motion is other than rest,” and so 
on are now possible. The two propositions “ motion is not rest ” 
and “rest is not motion” become simply the affirmation of the 
mutual exclusion of one identical Form from another identical 
Form. Negation, so far from denying being, as with the Eleatics, 
is but the affirmation of “ otherness”. Motion is something other 
than Rest. Motion is something other than Being. 

Plato’s world of intelligible discourse now includes motion and 
rest, multiplicity and identity. Its negation is not non-being, 
but the assertion of difference. Its multiplicity consists in the 
variety of related intelligible parts. Its objects are unities in 
change which do not themselves change, and yet admit of other- 
ness which marks change in the noetic world to which they be- 
long. The earlier way of regarding “ the one” and “ the many ” 
as Form and particulars respectively has begun to look, says 
Plato, like the paradox of a philosophical novice. “The one” 
and “the many,” so far from remaining in complete separation, 
are found conjoined in every intelligible proposition. 

Plato next approaches his epistemological problem with a doc- 
trine of measure. He calls the mathematician, as a dealer in 
measure, a Prometheus, and says that this modern Prometheus 
has brought an even greater boon to mankind than the ancient 
Prometheus who stole fire from heaven. Measure, Plato ex- 
plains, is of two sorts; one of these is calculation in general, and 
the other is something which permeates each object of knowledge, 
giving it that which is appropriate and necessary to its nature. 
Measure has a place in every intelligible object. It is dominant 
in beauty, health, virtue, the commensurately proportioned life, 
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every art and science. It is determinant of the dose of medicine 
prescribed by the doctor, the amount of cloth used by the tailor 
in making a cloak, the parts and proportions in an architect’s 
design. As one of the constituents of the good life, measure 
stands above all—above proportion, above wisdom, above the 
sciences and arts. 

In a late examination of knowledge Plato distinguishes four 
factors, the apeiron or indeterminate or undelimited, the peras 
or limit, the mikton or “mixture” of the foregoing two, and 
Nous or Mind, the principle of all determination. Nous brings 
intelligibility into every intelligible through delimiting the ob- 
ject from indeterminate otherness. Plato illustrates the func- 
tion of this all-determining factor by several examples: sound, 
for instance, is a sheer indeterminate unless it has the limiting 
phrase, word, diphthong, consonant, and vowel by which and 
through which it is linguistically intelligible; heat and cold, fast 
and slow, are examples of mere “ more and less” until there ap- 
pear in them the limiting measures of temperature and speed. 
Medicine is medicine through the internal measure of its in- 
gredients; a cloth is a cloak and not merely cloth through ap- 
propriate measure, and so on. 

Nous permeates every object of cognition, including the ele- 
ments, virtue, conventions, and the cosmos. Whereas in the 
earlier dialogues the natures of intelligibles were made innate 
within the individual psyche, through the doctrine of reminis- 
cence, in the late dialogues they have become, through the prin- 
ciple of measure, inherent within an all-embracing, all-de- 
termining epistemological Nous or Mind. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall now take, if I may, of the time alloted 
to me, a minute or two to indicate what I consider reappearances 
in a few later philosophies of some of Plato’s epistemological 
principles. 

The eclectic Stoics adopt the platonic Nous and equate it with 
their Logos. The Logos is said by them to be inherent within 
man, the universe, and knowledge. They treat this principle in 
three regards, as judgment in knowing, as propositional state- 
ment of judgment, and as objective counterpart of judgment in 
the rational cosmos. After some fumbling attempts to explain 
knowledge as impact from without on the senses, the Stoics rest 
their case on preconceptions, koinai ennoiai—a common noetic 
content, notiones communes, notiones innatae. 
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St. Augustine is so possessed with an indwelling eternal truth, 
with the Logos which is the Son of God from the beginning of 
things, and with divine illumination, that he cannot bring him- 
self to consider cognition as process initiated by any created 
thing external to the soul. The soul, as possessor of innate 
eternal truth, simply reaches down to what is given in the senses, 
which for St. Augustine are mere messengers or reporters of the 
presence of particular things. The possessed soul in knowing 
perceives the eternal ideas in the mind of the Creator in the man- 
ner appropriate to the creature made in the Divine Image. 

Descartes establishes the existence of God, certainty, and truth 
from within cognition. His res cogitans and res extensa are but 
two divisions within the cognitive content. The cogitans, al- 
though stated in active form, actually does nothing in the pro- 
duction of knowledge, which is innate. The two secondary sub- 
stances are so separated by definition that no causal or other in- 
tercourse between them is possible. Descartes’ undertaking to 
relate them in a causal process through the agency of the pineal 
gland proves abortive. 

Spinoza, with his two attributes, mind and extension, and his 
definition of substance as that whose essence involves existence, 
appears on first sight to be non-Platonic. Yet, in fact, when 
Spinoza says that the essence of substance involves existence he 
does not intend to bring essence within existence, but rather to 
bring existence within essence—a factor within cognition. Spi- 
noza approaches the problem of cognition in a platonic manner 
by way of degrees. First, there is imagination, in which opinion 
and error lie; then reason, which proceeds according to ground 
and consequent within the realm of formal essences; and thirdly, 
intuition by which all things are seen in God. It is commonly 
said that Spinoza propounds a psycho-physical parallelism. No 
statement could be more misleading. Extension or matter and 
idea proceed together: but how? Simply in this manner: what 
is extension or matter is in mind objective idea. Matter is but 
“essence”. In Spinoza’s view all the modes and both the at- 
tributes of substance lie within the realm of what Spinoza calls 
essentia formalis; only God, the object of love and intuition, has 
the status of essentia actualis. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Futon H. ANDERSON 
University of Toronto 


Toronto, Canada 
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HOW SUBJECTIVE IS PHENOMENOLOGY? 


CONFESS that there seems to me something slightly incon- 
gruous about the fact that, in order to explore such eastern 
movements as phenomenology and existentialism, you had to 
import some one who has spent close to twenty years in the 
philosophic Diaspora of the Middle West, and, moreover, an 
outsider to your Association who does not share your philosophic 
and prephilosophic commitments. I can only suspect that this 
privilege has something to do with the fact that you too wanted 
to commemorate the birth of the fountainhead of Phenomenology 
and the tributory, however involuntary, to recent Existentialism, 
Edmund Husserl, almost exactly one hundred years ago on April 
8, and that you wanted to do so by asking one of his personal 
students to speak to you first. While it is true that I studied 
under him briefly at the University of Freiburg, I cannot pose be- 
fore you as one of his faithful followers. But even as one of 
his enfants terribles I can at least testify to the personal impact 
of his single-minded and ascetic devotion to his self-chosen task: 
the renewal of philosophy in the spirit of uncompromising self- 
responsibility. 

There is no better way to honor Husserl than to obey his most 
advertised motto: “Zu den Sachen,” i.e., “Go to the things.” 
But what are “ the things ” in Husserl’s sense? Right here seems 
to be one of the paradoxes about Husserl’s present fame. For in 
Husserl’s final interpretation these “things ” led him not to the 
“ objects,” but toward “ subjectivity ” as the ultimate foundation 
for the new scientific rigor which he wanted to bring to philoso- 
phy. I confess that, considering this fact, it came to me as a puzz- 
ling surprise that, when Nazi Germany had repudiated Husserl, 
it was the Catholic University of Louvain which took over Hus- 
serl’s legacy and was not even scared away by his undeniable 
espousal of transcendental idealism. This intellectual hospitality 
certainly does high credit to the openmindedness of Catholic phi- 
losophy. 

The question of subjectivity seems now especially acute since 
Father Quentin Lauer, S.J., one of my fellow-symposiasts, has 
just published a pertinent and question-provoking introduction 
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to transcendental phenomenology under the main title “ The 
Triumph of Subjectivity.” 1 Frankly, I am not sure whether, in 
choosing such a militant title, he meant to concede victory to the 
rampant armies of subjectivism. The text of the book itself cer- 
tainly does not countenance such an extreme interpretation. But 
regardless of whether or not Husserl made his point, his increas- 
ing insistence on the primacy of subjectivity does pose some very 
fundamental questions, considering his never flagging ambition 
to build a new rigorous science of philosophy. How far is the 
emphasis on subjectivity compatible with such an ambition? 

We of the panel have therefore agreed to focus our introduc- 
tion of the topic on the question of subjectivity, first with regard 
to phenomenology in the narrower sense, and then as it applies 
to existentialism, which, beginning with Kierkegaard, had as- 
serted that “ subjectivity is the truth.” 

It is my task to start off this discussion by raising the ques- 
tion: “ Just how subjective is phenomenology proper? ” 

There is no sense in tackling it before there is at least some 
measure of agreement about the meaning of the almost hope- 
lessly ambiguous term “ subjective.” Even if we disregard here 
the scholastic meaning, which our modern usage has reversed, so 
many uses of the term remain that an initial clarification is im- 
perative. 

Among the many meanings that can be attached to it I find 
the following relevant and helpful in disentangling the confused 
issue: 

(1) Subjective in the sense of merely personal, hence vary- 
ing from person to person and from case to case, according to 
purely empirical circumstances. Any idiosyncrasy, any prefer- 
ence for what we call “merely personal reasons,” is subjective 
in this sense. By the same token, “ objective” is what is not 
subject to such personal variation. 

(2) Subjective in the sense of dependent upon a subject re- 
gardless of his personal, his typical or atypical constitution. The 
decisive fact is that in this case the subjective is dependent upon 
the subject, like a dependent upon an independent variable. A 
goal of action or a stipulated meaning is in this sense subjec- 
tive. Correspondingly, objective is here anything that has no 


1 New York, Fordham University Press, 1958. 
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possible connection with a subject, and is therefore independent 
of it. 

(3) Subjective in the sense of subject-related. To justify this 
distinction, which English usage may not fully sanction, I should 
like to point out the fact that net every dependence upon a sub- 
ject in sense (2) need be complete dependence. Yet even a par- 
tially subject-dependent object is essentially related to the sub- 
ject. A reflection on a smooth surface is not completely dependent 
on the viewer, but it can occur only in relation to him. Sub- 
ject-relatedness thus appears to be a wider concept, which in- 
cludes total subject-dependence (sense 2) as a special case. 

I now want to put these distinctions to use by applying them 
to two different kinds of phenomenology whose diversity is usu- 
ally, if not ignored, at least underestimated. The name for the 
one is obvious in view of the fact that Husserl, its founder and 
possibly its only consistent representative, labelled it as tran- 
scendental phenomenology, a phenomenology which also implied 
for him what he called transcendental idealism. To be sure it is 
less obvious what “ transcendental ” stands for in this context. 
I will have to presuppose some familiarity with Husserl’s use 
of the term, which differs basically from the original scholas- 
tic and even from Kant’s later use. Merely as an installment 
for those who want at least a first indication, let me state that 
Husserl’s adjective “ transcendental ” is used to characterize a 
stratum of consciousness in which the phenomena that are not 
part of consciousness, hence are “ transcendent” to it, are in- 
tended or meant. Thus transcendental phenomenology studies 
the strata of consciousness in which the transcendent phenomena 
are constituted together with the phenomena so constituted. 

The other phenomenology includes a vast variety of concep- 
tions which have hardly more in common than their non-accept- 
ance of Husserl’s transcendental idealism, as he had developed it 
gradually after 1906. Hence I shall call it here simply non-tran- 
scendental phenomenology; but more positive designations such 
as purely descriptive phenomenology or direct phenomenology 
might also be worth considering. This group includes the Older 
Phenomenological Movement (“ Altphdnomenologie ”) of the in- 
terlocking Géttingen and Munich Circles with Alexander Pfander, 
Adolf Reinach, and Moritz Geiger as the leac_.g names, followed 
by your Dietrich von Hildebrand, Jean Hering, Roman Ingarden, 
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Hedwig Conrad-Martius, and Edith Stein. Max Scheler be- 
longed at least for some time to the outskirts of these Circles but 
outshone them by his meteoric brilliance. All of them subscribed 
more or less explicitly to a peculiar phenomenological realism. 
Martin Heidegger, who appeared on the scene only after World 
War I, shared with this group the rejection of Husserl’s trans- 
cendentalism. It is less easy to tell exactly where the French 
supporters of phenomenology pitch their tents. 

Not only for reasons of centennial respect does it seem fitting 
to begin with Husserl’s transcendental phenomenology. In his 
Logische Untersuchungen of 1900-01 Husserl had developed a 
descriptive phenomenology of intentional consciousness in which 
the parallel structures of intentionality, i.e., of the intending acts 
and the intended objects, were studied without any pronounced 
preference for either side. Husserl came to the conclusion that 
the subject pole of this relation was the decisive one. An ade- 
quate understanding and justification of our knowledge required, 
so he believed, a deeper exploration of the subject, in which he 
came to see the source or origin of all object knowledge. For 
this purpose he devised a special method, the phenomenological 
reduction. It began as an operation of “ bracketing ” or suspend- 
ing our belief in the existence of the phenomena under investi- 
gation. But almost unnoticeably it became an elaborate pro- 
cedure by which Husserl tried to trace all phenomena back to 
subjectivity, to an irreducible core of absolute consciousness, a 
transcendental subject. Here Husserl believed he could uncover 
the intentional acts by which the whole objective world was con- 
stituted. Thus reductive phenomenology led to constitutive 
phenomenology. Constitutive phenomenology was to demon- 
strate that all being was due to the constitutive functions of in- 
tentionality. It was also to provide proof for Husserl’s tran- 
scendental idealism. There can therefore be little question that 
for Husserl’s phenomenology all phenomena were subjective in 
the sense of dependence, a dependence to be sure upon a special 
subject, the transcendental subject which he tried to keep apart 
from the empirical subject.—It can be left undecided here whether 
and how far the appearance of the so-called transcendental hyle 
(stuff) justifies a modification of this conclusion; for the hyle is 
certainly not dependent on the subject. More significant may be 
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certain ambiguities in Husserl’s use of the term “ constitution,” 
which does not always imply an active constitution of the object 
by the subject, but has also a passive form. 

It hardly needs pointing out that the situation differs consider- 
ably for the non-transcendental phenomenologies. Husser] had 
attracted his first following on the basis of his classic critique of 
psychologism in the interest of a new pure logic free from psy- 
chology. His subsequent program of a descriptive study of the 
phenomena in their essential structures was therefore widely un- 
derstood as a “turn to the object,” away from the subject. In 
retrospect this may appear as a strange misunderstanding. But 
it was a creative misunderstanding which produced some of the 
finest concrete descriptive studies in all phenomenology. These 
were based on intuitive analysis of intentional phenomena, de- 
scribing equally both the intending acts and the intended ob- 
jects. This led to a universal phenomenology of essences not 
restricted to consciousness, which included phenomenological 
psychology as well as phenomenological ontology. This phe- 
nomenology revealed no evidence for the universal dependence of 
all phenomena upon a constituting subject. In fact it produced 
considerable evidence for the independence of the perceptual 
phenomena of the subject, thus giving support to the realist 
position. 

But the fact that the phenomena of the non-transcendental 
phenomenology are not subjective in the sense of subject-de- 
pendent does not yet rule out the possibility that they are es- 
sentially subject-related. All phenomenology takes its start 
from the phenomena. A phenomenon is essentially whatever ap- 
pears to someone, that is to 4 subject. Such subject-relatedness 
does not involve the dependence of the phenomenon upon the 
subject. But it does indicate that even non-transcendental phe- 
nomenology cannot simply ignore the subject. In fact it may 
have been too naive in taking a shortcut from the phenomena to 
a reality entirely independent of the subject. Thus Husserl’s 
liberation from psychologism and from the strait-jacket of a 
reductionist positivism has often been misused as an ontological 
license, and at times it even led to a metaphysical licentiousness 
to which Husserl had wanted to set a permanent stop. A more 
critical version of non-transcendental phenomenology cannot al- 
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together overlook the subjective component of the phenom- 
ological approach. 

But if thus both phenomenologies imply a subjective com- 
ponent, does this commit them to subjectivism, the view that 
everything is personal and that there is no objective common 
world, but only more or less unrelated private worlds? 

In trying to answer this question I shall again begin with tran- 
scendental phenomenology. The triumph of subjectivity would 
be indeed a Pyrrhic victory if it achieved scientific rigor only at 
the price of destroying every objectivity in a chaos of subjectivi- 
ties, possibly even in one all-comprehensive solipsism. Husserl’s 
late but important idea of a personal life-world (Lebenswelt) 
as a new point of departure for transcendental phenomenology, 
a conception which not only Merleau-Ponty but, more recently, 
John Wild have taken up for its own sake, makes this question 
even more urgent. It was clearly one of Husserl’s major ambi- 
tions to establish a valid foundation for objectivity, for the 
belief in a common world of life and science. His critique of 
objectivism, e.g., in his last work, The Crisis of the European 
Sciences, applies merely to the physicalistic science of Galileo, 
which ignores all the features of science but the mathematical 
ones. Seen from this angle, his enterprise may well be charac- 
terized as the triumph of objectivity over subjectivity, or better 
as the establishment of objectivity in the very heart of subjec- 
tivity. How could Husserl hope to achieve it on the assump- 
tion that it was the subject that constituted the world of ob- 
jects? The main key to Husserl’s solution has to be sought in 
his conception of a priori essences. For phenomenology is not the 
study of consciousness in all its empirical varieties, but that of 
the essence of consciousness, or of its essential structures. Inso- 
far as these essential structures are the same for all conscious- 
nesses, it seemed possible to Husser! to eliminate all the personal 
varieties of the subjects as accidental. Based on this identical 
essential consciousness, even the world constituted by several 
transcendental subjects could not fail to be identical. It will be 
apparent that this conception resembles closely that of Kant 
with his transcendental a priori of human reason and its a priori 
forms. It is therefore not surprising that Husserl felt more and 
more attracted by Kant’s transcendentalism along with his even 
deeper attachment to Descartes. 
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How far did Husserl demonstrate such common essential struc- 
tures within constituting subjectivity? Husserl’s programs al- 
ways outstripped his concrete achievements. But it may be 
maintained that at least in such works as his Ideen he exempli- 
fied some of the essential laws of consciousness, for instance 
in the field of perception or judgment. But nothing like a sys- 
tematic science of consciousness after the model of the mathe- 
matical sciences emerged. Whether this can be done sufficiently 
to demonstrate the necessity of an identical world for all tran- 
scendental consciousnesses must therefore still remain an open 
question. 

How safe, then, is non-transcendental phenomenology from 
subjectivism? At first sight there would seem to be less reason to 
fear that mere subject-relatedness, specifically the necessary re- 
latedness between phenomenon and subject, should result in a 
subjectivism where each phenomenon would have to reflect the 
personal differences of the individual subject. But unfortunately 
this reduced danger does not guarantee objectivity. What is 
much more serious, there seem to be concrete reasons for worry- 
ing about the fact that phenomenologists, non-transcendental as 
well as transcendental, seem all too often not to agree in their 
verdicts about essences. And all of them seem to base their 
claims on self-evident intuition of the phenomena. Thus it would 
seem that the subjective factor in the phenomenological approach 
lays it wide open to subjectivism. 

What can phenomenology do to meet this threat? 

The first thing is to point out that not everybody’s claims to 
self-evidence need be taken at face value. There is no bureau 
that grants phenomenological licenses, not even to self-declared 
phenomenologists. And it is obvious that any intuitive method 
has a fatal attraction for lazy thinkers. There is no foolproof 
safeguard against this pitfall other than increased self-discipline 
and vigilance. But there can be some protective aid from a criti- 
cal phenomenology of self-evidence, which should at least be able 
to narrow the margin of unsafety. For there is self-evidence and 
self-evidence. Specifically, there is pseudo-self-evidence. There 
is, for instance, the pseudo-self-evidence of the first impression or 
the self-evidence of the blinker-mind with its narrowed perspec- 
tives. Not until the claimant to self-evidence can give himself 
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and others proof that he has made every effort to deactivate his 
personal and institutional biasses, and to fill out with intuitive 
content (intuitive fulfillment) all the empty or signitive antici- 
pations of his thought, has he the right to claim anything ap- 
proaching self-evidence. There is every reason to hope that a 
self-critical phenomenology of the varieties of self-evidence can 
dispose of at least a good many rival claims to genuine self-evi- 
dence. There is unfortunately reason to suspect that a good 
many claims even in the phenomenological literature have not 
undergone such tests and re-tests. But there is no reason to de- 
spair of self-evidence and of objectivity via self-evidence because 
of this remaining unsafety factor.” 

I would like to make one more suggestion to bolster up confi- 
dence in the subjective approach to phenomenology. The alter- 
native to such an approach would seem to be an objective ap- 
proach of the type which is usually associated with the scientific 
method and its concentration on objective data or public facts. 
But the question may be asked: How can we know that a cer- 
tain datum is objective in the sense of “public”? What else 
can we do but first record our direct experiences as completely as 
possible and then see what others in the face of the same phe- 
nomena have to report? Only as the result of such comparing of 
notes (not an easy matter anyway) of these full experiences can 
we even think of selecting what is public. In fact, before this is 
done we cannot even say what is merely private. In this sense 
all objective experience is really intersubjective experience, i.e., 
a selection from subjective experiences. This makes subjective 
experience even more indispensable. 

There is then no escape from subjectivity. The only cure 
for subjectivistic subjectivity is more and better subjectivity, 
more discriminating subjectivity, and more self-critical subjec- 
tivity, which will show the very limits of subjectivity. 

I conclude that all phenomenology as a study of the phenom- 
ena is subjective in the sense that its objects are subject-related, 
but that not all phenomenology is subjective in the sense that it 
makes phenomena completely subject-dependent. And there is 
no compelling reason why phenomenology should end in sub- 


2See my article on “ Phenomenology of Direct Evidence” in Philoso- 
phy and Phenomenological Research, II (1942), 427-56. 
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jectivism. There is merely a risk which, with adequate care, can 
be reduced to proper proportions. 

One final remark: It will be apparent that the few hints I 
could throw out here are only the outlines of an answer. Espe- 
cially today, when there is a tendency to refer to phenomenology 
as a complete philosophy, it needs saying that phenomenology is 
at best unfinished business. No one has stressed this more than 
Husserl himself did. There is no good reason for either triumph 
or defeatism. But there is certainly no reason for complacency. 
In fact, at this moment phenomenology is undergoing a crisis, 
especially as far as transcendental phenomenology is concerned. 
Under these circumstances phenomenology certainly is in no 
shape to tackle all the unsolved problems of philosophy. I am 
saying this advisedly because the failure of other methods to do 
so presents a temptation for outsiders to call in phenomenology 
as a stopgap, and for insiders to let themselves be drafted for 
irresponsible assignments. Husserl always had the ascetic 
courage to resist these temptations. 

Phenomenology is not a maid of all work. Least of all is it a 
handmaiden for enterprises as ambitious as metaphysics and 
metaphysical theology. Whoever thinks of hiring her for such a 
job should be warned that he will find her a highly unsatisfac- 
tory maid, perhaps even a rebellious one. It may be the neces- 
sary condition for a new and better metaphysics. But thus far it 
is certainly not a sufficient one. Phenomenology follows its own 
laws. Whoever embarks on it has to follow it wherever it leads. 
It makes no promises of safe and easy solutions. But it may at 
least be a help in facing the data of our world squarely and 
honestly, without deflation or inflation, without the impoverish- 
ment of a reductionist positivism or the self-deceptive construc- 
tions of a merely conceptual metaphysics. 


HERBERT SPIEGELBERG 


Lawrence College 
Appleton, Wisconsin 
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ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


Division A: Locic AND Metuop: Rotranp Houpe, Chairman 


Problem: The Influence of Late Medieval and Renaissance Logic on 
Contemporary American Philosophy 


The very title of our study supposes that there is something in con- 
temporary American thought which can be traced to late medieval and 
Renaissance logic. However, what can be traced directly to a logic in past 
documents must itself be a logic. Our precise task, then, is to discern the 
logic in contemporary American thought and show its connection with late 
medieval and Renaissance logic. Nevertheless, starting with contemporary 
American logic and then tracing this logic to the late Middle Ages and 
the Renaissance would expose us to a maze of imprecision. Contemporary 
American logic is so complicated that it can be understood only in the 
light of the comparative simplicity in the logic of the earlier era. 

In speaking of “ influence” in the line of logic, we must note that here 
it is not a question of influence by way of efficient or final causality, but 
in the line of exemplarity. In the vast majority of cases, this exemplarity 
is not recognized, and, in this light, Descartes, Kant, and Hegel are cor- 
rect in indicating that many of their predecessors are not critical of the 
procedure or procedures which they employ. Now inasmuch as the term 
“»yrocedure” indicates dialectics, which is a part of material logic, we 
should wander far off our path if we were to make our investigation in 
the line of formal logic. Since formal logic as such concerns the order of 
thinking as abstracted from the consideration of any subject, formal logic 
is involved in far more than philosophy alone, since formal logic can be 
found also in prudential judgments, civil laws, advertising, and many other 
concrete cases of human thought. Does our investigation, then, concern 
material logic? It cannot concern the whole scope of material logic, since 
this includes also poetics and rhetoric. Thus we must eliminate these two 
parts of general material logic, since otherwise our study would take easy 
detours into these fields. Of the two remaining parts of material logic, 
namely, dialectics and demonstration, we shall eliminate demonstration, 
since demonstration exercises a historical influence only accidentally, and 
this inasmuch as it furnishes examples of itself or inasmuch as conclusions 
drawn through previous demonstrations serve as premisses for further 
demonstrations. Thus, if we were to trace contemporary American phi- 
losophy to late medieval and Renaissance logic in the line of demonstra- 
tion, we should have to trace centuries of conclusions drawn from previous 
conclusions. 

What qualifications does dialectics have for a study such as the study we 
are undertaking? The most general qualification of dialectics in this re- 
gard is that it is concerned with method, that is, with the procedure or 
procedures for investigating the objects of the various sciences. And since 
a method remains basically identical in the course of the centuries, an 
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identity or similarity of method can be discerned as common to late for ex: 
medieval and Renaissance philosophy on the one hand, and, on the other makes 
hand, modern American philosophy. Here, however, we must note that, metho 
just as the other parts ef material logic can be distinguished inasmuch as of itse 
they can be generally employed in the consideration of various objects or theref 
as they are specially used in relation to one genus-subject, so too, dialectics singul: 
ean be distinguished inasmuch as it establishes one method commonly ap- teache 
plicable to the examination of any genus-subject whatsoever, or inasmuch metap 
as it establishes a method proper to the investigation of a special genus- only t 
subject, as, for example, the genus-subject oi arithmetic, the genus-subject make 
of geometry, the genus-subject of physics, the genus-subject of politics, the ci 
and the like. We must note, too, that there is a gradual progression from is evi 
one specific method to another. As Aristotle indicates in the First Book physic 
of the Physics, the progression from the mathematical method in general cept | 
to the method proper to physics is difficult because the mind can very squart 
easily apply the mathematical method to the investigation of the physical mann 
object without being aware of this application.1 As regards the method liam 
proper to the moral sciences, Aristotle devotes the Third Book of the separ: 
Topics to a general consideration of this method and then, in the First which 
Book of the Ethics to his son Nicomachus, he carefully indicates that this tion | 
method does not lead to a certitude of the physical sciences.2 Finally, throu 
throughout the first six books of the Metaphysics (Alpha through Zeta) | tincti 
the Stagirite shows how the method of metaphysics differs from both the most 
general method of mathematics and the general method of physics (or, as writit 
he terms it, the method of the natural philosophers). expla 
In our study of the late Middle Ages, we notice a gradual change in pre- is on 
cision concerning method. While St. Thomas was very careful in choosing repet 
the appropriate method pertinent to each genus-subject, many of the docu- and ¢ 
ments of the same period indicate an overextensive use of the method tensi 
proper to geometry. This abuse consists in viewing the genera-subjects of are e 
other sciences as though they were the genus-subject of geometry and then and » 
reducing the proper passions of these other genera-subjects to the proper then, 
passions of the subject of geometry. For example, if I should hold that unity 
the passions of the soul are distinguished as the circle from the square, thesi 
and these, in turn, from the triangle, and then should conclude that rea- that 
son controls the passions as it regulates these geometric figures, I should be arith 
employing the method proper to geometry in reference to the subject of Nich 
nodlogy or human psychology. We discover this overextensive use of the 3( 
geometric method first in the commentaries of Averroes, and we can easily 1949 
trace the reason for this abuse to the position which geometry held in thon 
Arabian education. Since the Latin translations of Averroes’ commen- 4( 
taries were in rather common use at the University of Paris, we are not 5 
surprised to note that the exclusive use of the geometric methods is rather " 
common from about the year 1270 onwards. This does not mean that those 
who make this exclusive use are conscious that they are doing so. Thus, ™ 
; ili 
1 Physics, Book I, chap. 2—Book II, chap. 2. base 
2 Ethics to Nicomachus, Book I, chap. 3. 7 
j 
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for example, there is no basis for claiming that Duns Scotus (1266-1308) 
makes a conscientious effort to restrict his procedure to the geometric 
method when he teaches that a positive formal unity pertains to nature 
of itself, as positive formal unity pertains to the circle or the square, and 
therefore that this unity is positively common as it is communicated with 
singulars.2 Nor can such an accusation be levelled against Scotus as he 
teaches that, by the sole act of abstraction, there can be known only a 
metaphysical universal (as by abstraction from the line there is known 
only the point), and therefore that, to know a formal universal, one must 
make a comparison, as one must make a comparison in order to distinguish 
the circle universally from the square.4 However, the use of this procedure 
is evident in the teaching wherein, according to Scotus, since the meta- 
physical universal is known through mathematical abstraction, the con- 
cept of being must be univocal, or, again, that since the circle and the 
square are completely intelligible, matter and form, conceived after the 
manner of the circle and the square, are both completely intelligible.5 Wil- 
liam of Ockham (1280-1349), using the geometric method concerning 
separability as the sole criterion for distinction, recognizes that resultant 
which lies in sole formal distinction, so that, since forms in the imagina- 
tion cannot be distinguished from forms outside the imagination except 
through sensation concerning the composite of form and matter, all dis- 
tinctions must be merely distinctions made by the mind. Possibly the 
most explicit manifestation of this abuse during this era is found in the 
writings of Nicholas of Cusa (1401-1464). For example, in his attempt to 
explain the Trinity, Nicholas says: “ As the generation of unity by unity 
is only the repetition of unity, so the procession of one and the other is the 
repetition of this repetition, or, if one prefers the formula, unity from unity 
and equality from unity. One speaks of procession to signify a sort of ex- 
tension of one reality into another reality. When two things, for example, 
are equal, there is produced, as it were, an extension of one into the other, 
and this extension achieves their bond and their synthesis. One is correct, 
then, in speaking of procession with a view to designating the synthesis of 
unity and the equality of unity.... We do not say, however, that the syn- 
thesis is generated by unity or the equality of unity.”7 Here we should note 
that the geometric method is employed, but with a concentration upon the 
arithmetic function in geometry, and in this we can discern initially how 
Nicholas’ use of this method is aligned with the use of the geometric 


3 Cf. F. J. Thonnard, A. A., Storia della filosofia. Rome: Desclée e Ci. 
1949, pp. 412-416. J. Gredt, OS.B., Elementa philosophiae aristotelico- 
thomisticae. Freiburg: Herder and Co. 1937. Vol. I, p. 104. 


4Cf. J. Gredt, OS.B., op. cit., p. 110. 

5 Cf. F. J. Thonnard, A. A., op. cit., p. 417. 

6 Cf. ibid., pp. 429-430. 

7 Learned Ignorance, Chap. 9. It is true that, in explaining the possi- 
bility of the Trinity (Summa theol. Ia, 27- 31), St. Thomas uses analogies 


based upon mathematical analyses, but this is quite a different matter from 
using a mathematical method. 
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method as analyzed by Hegel about three and a half centuries later. 
Finally, in this particular consideration, we must investigate the over- 
extensive use of the geometric method by Francis Sudrez (1548-1617), 
remembering, as we must, that he most probably uses this method without 
recognizing the restriction which he is placing upon his investigations. 
Commonly in the documents wherein Suarez distinguishes between potency 
and act, we can see that he speaks of potency as though it were act. In- 
deed, it seems that, according to Suarez, potency is distinguished from act 
as a vague figure is distinguished from a perfectly delineated figure. This 
interpretation is confirmed by two other Sudrezian tenets, namely, that 
prime matter is the beginning of act and that, in creatures, there is no 
real distinction between essence and existence.8 

The first document attempting a justification of the exclusive use of the 
geometric method is entitled “Discourse on the Method Which Affords 
Good Leadership to Reason Itself and Seeks the Truth in the Sciences, 
as well as Diotrics, Meterorology, and Geometry, Which are Applications 
of This Method,” or, as it is ordinarily cited today, “ Discourse on the 
Methods.” René Descartes (1596-1650), the author of this work, claims 
that he has learned this method from one of the professors at the Collége 
de la Fléche. Actually the proximate source of the explicitated method is 
irrelevant to our study. What is relevant is that Descartes consciously 
applies the geometric method as the sole method. Moreover, in analyzing 
the exclusive use of the geometric method for examining all genera-sub- 
jects, Descartes is actually analyzing a practice which has been followed 
for at least the past two centuries. However, there is a problem which 
may easily arise as to the judgment about motion according to the exclu- 
sive geometric method. This problem is indicated in the words of Nicholas 
of Cusa concerning a possible generation of the synthesis, and it arises es- 
pecially in Descartes’ tract The Passions of the Soul. The answer is that 
motion, like quantity, is a common sensible. Thus, just as motion can be 
accidentally considered in relation with discrete quantity, which is the 
genus-subject of arithmetic, so it can be accidentally considered in rela- 
tion with continuous quantity, which is the genus-subject of geometry. 
And therefore there is little difficulty in seeing how the geometric method 
is used in the doctrines respectively of Leibniz, Locke, Hobbes, and Kant. 
Indeed, the pantheism of this period is conceived after the manner of ever 
smaller figures proceeding from a largest figure containing the smaller 
figures. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century, however, there is a doubt 
concerning the universal utility of the geometric method. Properly con- 
sidered, the geometric method terminates in scientific knowledge concern- 
ing the three-dimensional body (and ultimately in Trigonometry).® There 


8 Cf. F. J. Thonnard, A. A., op. cit., pp. 436-437. 


® This is verified in Analytic Geometry, that is, the analysis of the geo- 
metric method. For while the mind can consider a possible projection of 
the three-dimensional body into a fourth-dimension, namely, motion, yet 
this possible projection must terminate in a system of coordinates. 
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are, nevertheless, developments which cannot have sufficient explanation 
according to the geometric method as geometric. Thus at this time there 
is a shift from the geometric aspects of the geometric method to the arith- 
metic aspects presupposed to and employed in this method, and the man 
who most accurately analyzes this procedure is Frederick Hegel (1770- 
1831). Like Nicholas of Cusa, Hegel analyzes the concentration on arith- 
metic as employed in the geometric method. Since arithmetic has two 
basic functions, namely, addition and subtraction (or, as simplified, multi- 
plication and division), the application of arithmetic in the geometric 
method can be summarized in three terms, namely, thesis, antithesis, and 
synthesis. The thesis indicates the starting point of the method, antithesis 
is the procedure of subtraction or division, and synthesis is the procedure 
of addition or multiplication, or the resultant from subtraction and addi- 
tion, both of which are based upon the starting point, namely, the thesis. 
But, as Kant has established in his Kritik der reinen Vernunft (Critique 
of Pure Reasoning), the application of the geometric method starts with 
the consideration of the geometric categories. The thesis, then, must in- 
volve the geometric categories, that is, the geometric figures or what can 
be conceived through these figures. These figures or what are conceived 
through these figures, however, can be reduced to principles within the 
mathematical line, these principles can be reduced to further principles 
within the same genus, and this procedure can go on indefinitely, since, as 
St. Thomas says, matter, as considered mathematically, has a potential in- 
finity.1° Therefore, since the mind must start its reasoning process with 
that concerning which it is certain, and an indefinite thesis is not knowable 
with certitude, the thesis must be that which the mind posits as that con- 
cerning which it has certitude. But since the mind starts knowing by 
positing, reality must be the position of the mind. Reality and the idea 
which serves as the thesis, then, must be identical. The precise contribu- 
tion of Hegel, therefore, lies in his analysis of a dialectical procedure 
which begins about five centuries before his time, and which, interestingly 
enough, is identical with the procedures of the corrupt philosophical sys- 
tems respectively of China and India. Too, inasmuch as Hegel’s analysis is 
an analysis of a common procedure, the reference to the doctrine of later 
thinkers is aptly termed “ Hegelian,” not inasmuch as this doctrine is ex- 


10“ licet corpus mathematice acceptum sit divisibile in infinitum, corpus 
tamen naturale non est divisibile in infinitum. In corpore enim mathematico 
non consideratur nisi quantitas, in qua nihil invenitur divisioni repugnans ; 
sed in corpore naturali invenitur forma naturalis, quae requirit deter- 
minatam quantitatem sicut et alia accidentia” (St. Thomas, tn I Physic., 
lect. 9; Editio Pirotta, § 141). “ Deinde cum [Aristoteles] dicit ‘infinitum 
autem,’ ostendit quomodo infinitum in potentia in diversis inveniatur; et 
dicit quod invenitur in magnitudine et motu et tempore; et non univoce 
praedicatur de eis, sed per prius et posterius. Et semper quod est in eis 
posterius, dicitur infinitum, secundum quod id quod est prius est infinitum, 
sicut motus secundum magnitudinem, in quam aliquid movetur localiter, 
aut augetur, aut alteratur. Et tempus dicitur infinitum secundum motum: 
quod sic intelligendum est. Infinitum enim divisione attribuitur continuo, 
quod primo attribuitur magnitudini, ex qua motus habet continuitatem ” 
(St. Thomas, in XI Meta., lect. 10; Editio Cathala, § 2354). 
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plicitly derived from Hegel’s analysis, but inasmuch as this doctrine in- 
volves the procedure analyzed by Hegel. 

Before starting our examination of contemporary American philosophy, 
we must consider three doctrines which entangle the twentieth-century 
American mind in the procedure we have been investigating. These doc- 
trines, of course, are the doctrine concerning evolution as proposed by 
Charles Darwin, the psychological doctrine of Sigmund Freud, and the doc- 
trine concerning society as proposed by John Stuart Miil. These teachings 
must be considered, since, until the end of the nineteenth century, the 
American mind is seen to be influenced by the exclusive geometric method 
only incidentally. Thus, for example, while some of the original signers of 
the American Constitution may have been trained according to the phi- 
losophy of John Locke, yet the practical problems involved in the Ameri- 
can colonies serve to release them from Locke’s geometrism. Again, while 
it is fashionable to read the works of the French philosophers of the so- 
called Enlightenment, yet such reading is by way of diversion. It is only 
when financial security permits the sending of young adults to European 
universities for study (namely, at the end of the nineteenth century) that 
the exclusive use of the geometric method starts to take hold on some 
American minds, and notably when these European-trained students start 
to occupy the teaching positions at such American universities as Harvard 
and Yale. 

The principle which Charles Darwin (1809-1882) uses throughout his 
theory of evolution is that whatever is configured must have a common 
origin so that whatever varies slightly from the figure of some related 
thing must be either an evolute from the latter or that from which the 
latter is evolved. If the figure of the former has a more perfect proportion, 
then the former is an evolute from the latter; if the figure of the latter 
has a more perfect proportion, then the latter is evolved from the former. 
Here it is not a matter of starting with the examination of specific func- 
tions; Darwin is satisfied with comparing the figures of visible principles 
of functions. Thus, according to him, a broad variation of figure is what 
indicates the distinction of species, and thereby the whole theory as em- 
bracing the teaching about the natural selection of the species and the 
survival of the fittest is reduced to the geometric method as regards the 
investigation of the figure. 

The theory of Sigmund Freud (1856-1939) starts with the position of 
libido as the basic thesis, which embraces principally three biological levels 
or forms conceived after the manner of geometric figures. According to 
Freud, the antithesis consists of the repressive forces of society, including 
those which belong to the Ego and the Super-ego. The synthesis is a 
personality structure in which the societal demands and ambitions are 
represented in the automatic unreasoning Super-ego and in the partly 
reasonable and reasoning Ego, and the libido (relegated largely to the 
completely irrational and unconscious Id) impinges on the Ego. The 
final point of synthesis is in the Ego, which must arrange its behavior in 
a manner that satisfies the Super-ego, reality, and the pressure of the 
libidinous Id impulses. Sometimes, however, certain mechanisms or re- 
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pression constitute a synthesis not desired by the psychiatrist, as, for ex- 
ample, reaction formation and paranoid projections. Freud emphasizes 
his own thesis, namely, libido. Two of his disciples, namely, Alfred Adler 
and Karl Jung, however, are expelled from the Freudian school because 
they follow the Hegelian logic more faithfully. Adler establishes his own 
thesis, namely, power. Jung uses fragments of Freud’s synthesis as a 
thesis on a supposed higher level. 

John Stuart Mill (1806-1873) may be called the Father of Deweyism 
and the Grandfather of American Sociologism, inasmuch as John Dewey 
starts with Mill’s thesis and the “ Percentile ” School of Sociology is based 
upon Mill’s doctrine concerning judgment and reasoning. According to 
Mill, the thesis is vital spontaneity, “ which should be conceived, not as 
a spiritual substance or principle, but as a fact of experience which can 
be recognized in oneself by consciousness and in others by external obser- 
vation.” 11 Nevertheless, we learn that this vital spontaneity is studied by 
means of memory, not in the instant wherein we perceive it, but in the 
next moment. Moreover, the synthesis of knowledge is achieved in sense 
memory. Far from gaining a universal knowledge about reality, the human 
“spirit” is bound hy the law of association, that is, it can only add one 
sensation to another, or subtract some sensations from others, and thereby 
form the conception of possible sensations. Judgment, then is only gen- 
eralization, and therefore, in reasoning, the human “spirit” uses a major 
premiss which is nothing other than a collection of facts. This numeralism 
is found in Mill’s principle of morality, namely, that the scope of life is 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number of persons. But this happi- 
ness is promoted especially by “ competent” persons, that is, those whose 
“spirits” abound in the association of sensations. Thus, when the “com- 
petent ” person chooses what is “useful” to himself, he is actually pro- 
moting the “collective” good, and for this reason Mill’s philosophy is 
summarily termed “ Utilitarianism.” 

The logic of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, then, is communi- 
eated to the modern American philosopher especially through these three 
systems. For the American philosopher who has not studied in Europe, 
there is the work of William James (1842-1910), which conveniently sum- 
marizes the procedures involved in the exclusive use of the geometric 
method within three books, namely, The Principles of Psychology (1890), 
The Varieties of Religious Experience (1902), and Pragmatism (1907).12 
Another American author who exercises an influence almost equal to that 
of William James is John Dewey, and this by reason of the acceptance of 
his writings as authoritative in the field of education. 

With this historical background in mind, we can now study representa- 
tive works of contemporary American philosophy with a view to discerning 
whether the work manifests the exclusive use of the geometric method or a 
reaction against this exclusive usage. In this regard, we are choosing ex- 


11F, J. Thonnard, A. A., op. cit., p. 802. 


12 Tt is interesting to note that part of the success of James’ writings can 
be traced to his pseudo-analysis of Greek terms, as in his analysis of the 
Greek word xpayua. 
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cerpts from the writings of Victor F. Lenzen, Roscoe Pound, James H. 
Tufts, Everett W. Hall, Ralph T. Flewelling, and Wilbur M. Urban, with 
a hope that we are not excluding anyone who may furnish a new aspect 
on contemporary American thought. Let us begin by examining an ex- 
cerpt from Lenzen’s article entitled “ Philosophy of Science”: 


The term science denotes a critical activity of discovery as well as the 
systematic knowledge founded thereon. Problems of philosophy of 
science are: first, the structure of science, that is, the method and form 


of scientific knowledge; second, the significance of science for prac- 
tice and knowledge of reality. 


Knowledge is a constituent of human experience; science is critically 
controlled and ordered knowledge. The field of a science may be se- 
lected from diverse realms of experience; physical phenomena, proc- 
esses of life, and social institutions may all be objects of scientific 
study. There has been a disposition to restrict the term science to 
the natural sciences, but its contemporary application is sometimes ex- 
tended to the philosophical disciplines, such as the science of value. 
The universality of the scientific program is manifested in the con- 
tinual attempt to apply scientific method to new realms of experience. 
Science, therefore, is not to be defined in terms of a specific subject- 
matter. Science is characterized by the method and form of its 
knowledge; by the control of data, formulation of generalities, and 
the achievement of systematic form.13 


Already in the passage just cited we can note an exclusive use of the 
geometric method. Lenzen says that science denotes, rather than connotes, 
a critical activity of discovery. Now the critical activity of discovery is 
a function, not of science itself, but of method as preparatory to demon- 
stration, which directly produces science. In other words, method is con- 
cerned with discerning the genus-subject (or subject-matter) and the 
proper passions of this subject. What properly pertain to science is the 
demonstration that these passions are proper to, that is, necessarily present 
in, the subject under consideration. What constitutes a specific subject 
matter, however, is a subject as modified by its proper passions. Why, 
then does Lenzen say that science is not to be defined in terms of a specific 
subject matter? A specific subject matter as conceived through the geo- 
metric method would be like a specific figure (e.g. a circle or a square). 
Thus, by a genuine logic of consequence, Lenzen adds that “science is 
characterized by the method and form of its knowledge; by the control 
of data, formulation of generalities, and the achievement of systematic 
form” because what enables one to control data is basically the mental 
application either of the whole datum or of a part of the datum. How- 
ever, the mind cannot apply the whole datum to learn the datum, since 
it cannot apply what it does not know. Nor can the mind apply a proper 
sensible of the datum to learn the datum, since, when a sense apprehends 
a proper sensible, the intellect can abstract from the proper sensible the 
nature underlying this proper sensible. For example, only the sense of 
hearing can directly apprehend the characteristics which distinguish human 
speech from the sounds of brutes. But when the sense of hearing appre- 


13Cf. Twentieth Century Philosophy, edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1943, p. 109. 
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hends these characteristics, the intellect can abstract and define human 
nature. Therefore, what the mind applies must be a common sensible, 
that is, a sensible which can be apprehended by more than one sense. For 
example, both sight and touch can apprehend the shape of an apple, and 
therefore the shape of an apple is a sensible which commonly pertains to 
the senses of sight and touch. Under another aspect, the characteristics 
distinguishing human speech from the sounds of brutes are proper to 
human nature, and therefore these characteristics may be termed “ proper 
sensibles” in the sense of “sensible properties.” Too, the shape of an 
apple may be termed a “common sensible” in the sense that this shape is 
not proper to the apple, but may pertain also to many other things, and 
therefore does not serve to distinguish the apple from the many other 
things. Now the common sensibles are figure, number, and motion. Yet 
the mind cannot control a datum by applying motion, since such an appli- 
cation would make the datum less intelligible; what is in motion is less 
intelligible than what is at rest. Therefore, what the mind applies to the 
datum must be figure or number. Between these two, however, number, 
being simpler in itself, is the more directly intelligible, and therefore 
figure is the more capable of making the datum considerable, that is, an 
object of investigation. Thus the control of the datum involves the ap- 
plication of the figure, that is, it involves the use of the geometric method. 
In the foregoing argument, there is a transition from “ intelligibility ” 
to “considerability.” Number is more intelligible than figure, but figure 
encourages the mind to further investigation inasmuch as it is less intel- 
ligible than number and therefore is less apt to put the mind at rest 
That is why Lenzen pursues his argument in the following statements: 


The basic fact about scientific knowledge is that it is a mode of 
representation of a subject matter by signs. The theory of signs has 
been set forth in a monograph by C. W. Morris. He distinguishes 
between semantics, the study of the relation of signs to objects; prag- 
matics, that of signs to interpreters; and syntactics, that of signs to 
other signs. The analysis of symbolic representation of things and 
events is the recurrent theme of works such as the one on the logical 
structure of science by A. C. Benjamin. For this essay I assume that 
the general process of representation by symbols or other signs is 
known, and shall devote myself to characteristic scientific procedure 
and knowledge. Carnap has described the problem of philosophy of 
science and the syntactical structure of the language of science. In 
this essay I shall especially direct my attention to what Morris calis 
the semantical dimension of scientific semiosis. 

An analysis of the procedure and form of science is appropriately 
directed to natural science as typical. Nature is the manifold of events 
in space and time; the subject matter of natural science is given in 
perceptions of common phenomena. The datum of perception has a 
vividness that usually distinguishes it from imagery, but the decisive 
criterion for correctness of perception is coherence with past and future 
perceptions. In a stage of accumulated knowledge perception is ac- 
knowledged to demonstrate the existence of relatively permanent ob- 
jects, the realm of nature. Scientific inquiry is initially directed to 
the analysis and description of natural things in the status of per- 
ceptible objects. For example, if a specimen of a new kind of mineral 
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is discovered, the task of scientific description is to record its place of 
occurrence, to specify its properties, and to name it. The mineral is 
first characterized by superficial qualities—for example, gold is de- 
scribed as yellow, lustrous and heavy—but physical and chemical 
analyses yield a more precise description. By the process of re-defini- 
tion, or successive definition, a precise description of an object denoted 
by a crudely defined concept is transformed into the definition of an 
exact concept. Descriptions of perceptible objects with the aid of 
concepts furnish the data for the systems of classification of the de- 
scriptive natural sciences. 

The specific characteristic of natural science is the formulation of 
laws that express uniformities in perceptible phenomena. A typical 
physical phenomenon is the collision of two bodies, during which the 
change in momentum of one body is correlated with the change in 
momentum of the other with which it in contact. This example of 
correlation of events contiguous in space and contemporaneous in time 
provides the prototype of causality as a functional relation. It has 
been found possible to represent large-scale phenomena by relatively 
simple determinist laws of correlation that serve as instruments of 
prediction.!4 


It is interesting to note that Lenzen records two characteristics which en- 
able one to make the transition from the geometric method to the physical 
method, namely, the lustrous quality and the weight of gold, inasmuch as 
a lustrous quality can affect the eye as it is accidentally an organ of touch 
and weight is a direct object of touch. Yet this transition is impeded by 
the overapplication of the geometric method as involved in what Lenzen 
calls “ physical and chemical analyses.” That is why this procedure termi- 
nates in “the formulation of laws that express uniformities in perceptible 
phenomena.” Yet he accurately notes that the “relatively simple de- 
terminist laws of correlations” are representations—not direct images or 
concepts directly derived from the objective reality, but symbols of these 
images or concepts. In other words, progress according to this procedure 
is “ progress” from direct observation of reality to indirect knowledge of 
reality through symbols. This is true because progress in mathematics in- 
volves the transition from geometry (as including plane geometry, solid 
geometry, and trigonometry) to analytic geometry and calculus, wherein 
the symbols are achieved which, in fact, represent mathematical logic, not 
realities known according to mathematics.15 

Indeed, calculus has been developed to evaluate the mathematical con- 
sideration of what seems to be infinite in nature: 


However, a set of events may manifest irregularity, or randomness, 
the definition of which has been a problem in theory of probability. 
Irregular events are characterized as causally independent; no func- 
tional relation can be found between them that provides a basis for 
prediction of an individual event. Such irregular events are exempli- 
fied by the states of molecular motion of classical kinetic theory, in 
which irregularity was assumed to be founded upon regularity. In 
quantum mechanics, however, irregularity is accepted as fundamental. 


14 Jbid., pp. 109-111. 


15In this regard, cf. the excellent article by Walker Percy, “Culture: 
The Antimony of the Scientific Method,” The New Scholasticism, XXXII, 
4 (October, 1958), pp. 443-475. 
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The results of individual observations on atomic systems are, except 
in special cases, predictable only with a probability defined as rela- 
tive frequency. In principle, one can always organize a new result with 
past observations, but the functional relation so obtained would not 
serve to predict future events.16 


For proper continuity, we shall now examine the writings of two Ameri- 
ean thinkers who became involved in the exclusive use of the geometric 
method, then of three American philosophers who react against this ex- 
clusive use. In an article on “Personalism,” Ralph T. Flewelling notes: 


A distinctive characteristic of personalistic thought is to be found in 
its theistic standpoint as opposed both to pantheism and to deism. It 
holds that all reality is in some sense personal; that there are only per- 
sons and what they create; that personality is self-conscious and self- 
directive both in finite individuals and in a supreme creative Intelli- 
gence which is the world-ground and source of all reality. 

In this way Personalism bases its theory of knowledge, for since the 
world of things springs from an intelligent source it must of necessity 
be intelligible to all normal minds and human perceptions are true. 

Logically it is pragmatic and holds that life is more important and 
more convincing than any verbal form of expression, that reality is 
forever bursting the bonds of fixed meanings or verbal pronounce- 
ments. Ethically it holds to the way of freedom, maintaining that 
without freedom there can be no moral character. Since it looks on 
moral character as the supreme creative achievement it assumes the 
risk of evil and error to be justified by the outcome in moral char- 
acter and freedom. 

The cosmic order, being personal is also ethical and the moral 
mandates are written into the nature of things. The moral laws are 
held to be as inexorable in their outworking as any other laws of 
nature. They cannot be abrogated nor evaded and can be escaped 
only in the sense of moral recreation on the part of the person, in the 
same sense that a lower law of nature may be overcome by resort to a 
higher, as for instance when by means of the siphon the pressure of 
the atmosphere causes water to run up hill.” 17 


Here we have a rather strange use of the geometric method. For example. 
there can be no distinction between a “ theistic standpoint” and “ deism ” 
in the tenet that “all reality is in some sense personal,” since, while it is 
true that some Deists have a mechanistic view of reality, this is not true 
of Deism as Deism. Moreover, by claiming that “reality is forever burst- 
ing the bonds of fixed meanings or verbal pronouncements,” the Person- 
alist goes no further than the mathematicist who maintains the infinite 
only as considered in calculus. Indeed, by this claim, the Personalist re- 
moves the possibility of that analogy whereby the human mind can recog- 
nize the hierarchy of realities. Too, the claim about the justification of 
evil and error “ by the outcome in moral character and freedom ” does not 
go beyond the consideration of the succession of figures, and the claim 
that “the moral laws are .. . as inexorable in their outworking as any other 
laws of nature” does not exceed the mental comparison between a small 
figure and a larger figure. 


16 Jbid. 
17 Cf.Twentieth Century Philosophy, pp. 324-325. 
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The equation within the geometric order is patent also in the Personalist 
doctrine about religion and science: 


Religiously, Personalism is theistic, holding that the person can 
reach highest self-expression only in finding fullest harmony with the 
nature of things. This completest self-realization can come only by 
the subjugation of abnormal, selfish, and individualistic interests, or in 
the sublimation of all interests to the highest and supreme values of 
life. Ravaisson, the French personalist, expressed this in the phrase 
“to simplify one’s self.” 18 

Scientifically, Personalism is in strictest accord with the newest de- 
velopment of science as it breaks with the mechanistic materialistic 
theory now so completely abrogated by scientific leaders. It looks 
upon evolution, not as the mechanical result of the action of outside 
forces but as a true e-volution, a development from within, or a 
teleological or purposive nature of which human intelligence and moral 
achievement are so far the highest expressions known to us. This 
inner functioning of cell and atom toward an evolutionary end, it 
holds, is not an argument for denial of the existence of a Supreme 
Creative Purpose of God but the best sustaining natural evidence for 
that existence. 

The existence of this Supreme Creative Intelligence is called for in 
the creative process, since that process implies duration and a perma- 
nence in purposive effort. Thus the Supreme Intelligence or force 
must be not only immanent in atom, cell, and process but also must 
transcend its creation. But immanence and transcendence are found 
only in what we call a person, that is, a self-referring subject of ex- 
perience that does not pass with its experiences. Since the creative 
power itself partakes in this double role it must be held to be in the 
highest and truest sense personal—the supreme creative Reality. In 
this highest sense then personality is of the very essence of being, the 
supremely real.19 


The geometric procedure involved here can possibly be most easily sum- 
marized in two expressions, namely, “Supreme Intelligence or force” and 
“personality is of the very essence of being, the supremely real.” In the 
former expression, the term “force” is equated with the term “ Intel- 
ligence” without any definable analogy. Thus the supposition of these 
terms is univocal and thereby fits within the scope of the geometric 
method, and, in this sense, even the term “ transcend” can be taken as a 
quasi-mathematical term in the line of geometric exemplarity. The fault 
in the second expression lies in the fact that, strictly considered, a person is 
a terminated (rational) nature. By emphasizing “person” rather than 
the nature which is terminated, then, the Personalist lacks the basis for 
analogizing above the geometric level. 

The basic logical fault in Personalism can be seen also in the following: 


Personalism is equally prepared to meet the exigencies of a chang- 
ing world of thought. This it does by placing the demands of life and 
change before the demands of formal logic, or accepted ideologies, or 


18 Jbid., p. 325. 


19 Tbid., p. 326. As is evident from the emphasis upon criticism of pro- 
cedure, we are not criticizing what the Personalists attempt to say, but 
their method of investigation and report. 
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totalitarian ideas in church, state, or society. It holds the person him- 
self, his welfare physical, mental, and spiritual, the opportunity for 
free development, consonant with the rights and freedom of others as 
the supreme end of all statecraft, or soical organization. These in 
themselves are only the means to the end. If then institutions fail of 
the best interests of persons by that they are to be judged. Person- 
alism is then not to be looked upon as an ideological system already 
completed or to which it is necessary to be conformed. Its vitality is 
the vitality of life itself which is best evidenced by the power of self- 
adaptation. Nor is the personal reference to be judged a weak and 
impermanent thing. The most continuously permanent thing in crea- 
tion is the demand of the human soul for freedom, the thirst after 
fullness of life and opportunity. These demands are written into na- 
ture itself. However much the individual may misunderstand his own 
needs and abuse his best opportunity there is satisfaction for him at 
long last and the solution of his problems only in the realization of 
his best and highest self. The search for these ends will vary with the 
passing centuries: the only unvarying factor will be the need itself and 
its solution in the search for the highest.2° 


Here the method is almost exactly as Hegel analyzes it: thesis (“the de- 
mand of the human soul for freedom”), antithesis (self-adaptation accord- 
ing to the exigencies of a changing world of thought), and synthesis (“the 
realization of [the] best and highest self”). 

Because of a general similarity with Personalism, the next system for 
our investigation is the system called “ axiology,” as it is explained by 
Wilbur M. Urban: 


A notable character of the present situation in philosophy is the gen- 
eral use of the term “ axiology.” The delimitation of this special field 
and its final acceptance is in itself of significance in any attempt to 
understand and evaluate the present situation in what is called the 
theory of value. The almost simultaneous appearance in so many 
varied quarters of this “new name” indicated the emergence of new 
problems which could neither be satisfactorily expressed nor ade- 
quately solved under the old categories.*! 


To what “old catagories” is a new category to be added? These “old 
categories” are the categories proposed by Kant.22 The “new category” 
is “value realism ”: 


This value realism involves a reinstatement of intuitionism in ethics 
and value theory, but the new intuitionism, in both its Anglo-Ameri- 
ean and in its continental form, is no mere revival of the intuition- 
ism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with which philoso- 
phers sought to meet the subjectivism and scepticism of those times. 
More particularly the doctrine of emotional intuition, as developed in 
the phenomenological school, is based upon a subtlety of analysis 
wholly unknown to earlier forms. This doctrine is an application in 
principle of the same argument against subjectivism in the sphere of 
sense data. The distinction between sensation and sense datum is 
paralleled by a similar distinction between the emotional Erlebnis and 
the Wert datum which is erlebt.23 


20 Ibid., pp. 336-337. 
21 Jbid., p. 53. 

22 Tbid., pp. 59, 63. 
23 Ibid., p. 60. 
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Here we have an indication of an error concerning formal logic which fol- 
lows upon the exclusive use of the geometric method, namely, the substitu- 
tion of intuition for reasoning. Urban refers to this error as “the intui- 
tionism of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.” The reason for this 
error can be found in the fact that geometric figures and the combinations 
and motions thereof can be imagined; and since the analysis of the geo- 
metric figure, of combinations of geometric figures, and of imagined mo- 
tions of geometric figures terminates in the imagination, one can falsely 
judge that the intellectual knowledge concerning geometric figures, their 
combinations and imagined motions is intuitive; and this false judgment 
can easily be universalized as though it were true of all intellectual knowl- 
edge. Urban seems to hold that the parallel between sensation and sense 
datum, on that one hand, and the distinction between the emotional 
Erlebnis and the Wert datum (or, more accurately, between the sense ex- 
perience concerning the effects of the emotions and the effects themselves), 
on the other, may be one way of avoiding intuitionism as flowing from 
mathematicism. However, he goes on to indicate limitations in the pro- 
posed doctrine of emotional intuition: 


It would, however, be idle to contend that the value realism thus 
developed has been wholly satisfactory. We may be convinced by the 
arguments of a Moore or a Hartmann that values are objective. We 
may see how such objectivity implies a doctrine of intuition. But 
here our certainty ceases. The doctrine of emotional intuition, as- 
sociated with the phenomenological form of the movement, raises dif- 
ficulties. Some representatives of this value realism, as for instance 
Laird, think of this intuition as rational insight rather than emotional. 
Even if we see that such objectivity implies intuition of an emotional 
rather than a perceptional or rational type, it is still extremely dif- 
ficult to state the doctrine satisfactorily. For most philosophers it is 
almost impossible to say the word “emotional” without saying the 
word “subjective” in the same breath.24 


Of course, the answer to Urban’s difficulty is to make the transition 
from the whole field of mathematical method to physical method, and 
thence to method as proportionate to the moral sciences, which are con- 
cerned with values. His involvement with categories conceived after the 
manner of geometric figures is patent from his terminology (“doctrine . 
associated with the phenomenological form”), as well as from his willing- 
ness to accept Rickert’s solution concerning a proposed threefold cate- 
gorization into “the existent,” “the non-existent,” and “the valid”: 


Now I think the general result of this movement has been to make 
us realize that the sharp dualism between knowledge and value is un- 
tenable. We know that truth is a value and we also know that all 
ultimate notions are related to ends and values—in other words that 
the problem of knowledge cannot be divorced from the problem of 
value. But while we realize all this, our understanding of the relation 
has not gone much further. In fact our thought here seems to have 
come to an impasse—not wholly unlike that which confronts value 
realism. Knowledge itself is determined by reference to values. 
Values are determinative of our judgments of existence and truth. 


24 Ibid. 
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But what is the status of these values? Are they themselves either 
existent or true? 

This is, indeed, a conundrum, and one that was inevitable in the 
development of axiology. The answer given by Rickert—that values 
are neither existent nor non-existent, but merely valid, is perhaps the 
only one possible, but it would be idle to pretend that it is wholly 
satisfactory. This notion of values as “ unreal ”’—as meaning structures 
beyond all distinctions of being, and as merely valid—while perhaps 
logically necessary, is an even more difficult conception than the phe- 
nomenological notion of values as essences or self-subsistent entities.25 


In other words, Urban sees vaguely that Rickert’s categorization does not 
fully answer the problem under consideration, but his confinement within 
the geometric method keeps him in a tottering position between Rickert 
and the phenomenologists. His admission of a possible confinement seems 


to indicate that he would gladly accept help by way of an introduction to 
methods other than the geometric method: 


As we have achieved this new insight into European culture and 
philosophy, so also we have come to understand more fully the wholly 
modern disjunction between value and reality. It began with the 
physics of Galileo and Newton. The consignment of the secondary 
qualities to the mind was followed a fortiori by the tertiary qualities. 
A subjective theory of values was even more inevitable than a sub- 
jective and sceptical theory of knowledge. Kant was fully aware of 
this fact and he made valiant efforts to stem the tide by his concep- 
tion of the quasi-objectivity of values as developed in the Critique of 
Practical Reason. Whatever may be said of it philosophically, cul- 
turally it failed to stem the tide of subjectivism and naturalism, for 
the latter was reinforced by Darwinism and evolutional naturalism 
which swept everything before it. The movement to value realism, 
with its revolt against subjectivism and naturalism is, again culturally 
speaking, a second attempt to stem the tide.26 


The three American philosophers who clearly manifest a reaction against 
the exclusive use of the geometric method are Roscoe Pound, James H. 
Tufts, and Everett W. Hall. We can discern this reaction, for example, in 


the following statements from Pound’s article entitled “Philosophy of 
Law ”: 27 


I think of law as in one sense a highly specialized form of social con- 
trol in a developed politically organized society—a social control 
through the systematic and orderly application of the force of such a 
society. In this sense it is a régime—the régime which we call the legal 
order. But that régime operates in a systematic and orderly fashion 
because of a body of authoritative ground of or guides to determina- 
tion which may serve as rules of decision, as rules of or guides to con- 
duct, and as bases of prediction of official action. . . . The idea of sys- 
tem and order and predictability lies behind every meaning which has 
been given to the term law—to all of what the analytical jurist calls 
analogous uses of the term—and every application of the word until 
the rise in recent times of absolutist ideas which would apply the term 


25 Ibid., pp. 64-65. 
26 Jbid., p. 71. 
*7 Jbid., pp. 77-86. 
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to whatever is done by those who wield the powers of a politically or- 
ganized society simply because, and no matter how, they do it. 

When, therefore, one asks himself what is the task of the law, what 
is the end to which this régime, maintained by politically organized 
societies, adjusting relations and ordering conduct through a judicial 
and an administrative process, and carried on by employing a body of 
recognized or established precepts, applied by an authoritative tech- 
nique in the light of authoritative ideals—when one asks himself what 
all this complicated machinery is for, the answer must be that the end, 
whatever it is, is the end of social contro! of which law in all three of 
its meanings is a specialized form. But we cannot neglect that ques- 
tion, difficult of answer and far reaching in the implications of the 
answer as it may be. For received ideas as to the answer, tradition- 
ally established, are an important item in the received grounds of or 
guides to determination of controversies and are decisive in the choice 
of starting points for legal reasoning, the interpretation of legal pre- 
cepts and the application of legal standards.28 


Obviously here Pound offers an example of the method pertinent to the 
moral sciences. He starts with a rough comparison of the matters which 
fall within the scope of human positive law, and, because he notes that 
there is a hierarchy among these matters, he indicates that there must be 
a principle above these matters which makes their regulation practical. 
As he says, this principle is the end. This principle, however, cannot be 
discovered through the exclusive use of the geometric method: 


A prevailing type of philosophical thought today, going upon 
Kantian epistemology, tells us we cannot answer this question. No 
doubt we [as lawyers] cannot answer it absolutely. But law in all its 
meanings is a practical matter. If we [as lawyers] cannot give an an- 
swer which will be absolutely demonstrable to every one and wholly 
convincing to the philosopher, it does not follow that we may not have 
a good workable blueprint of what we are trying to do and be able to 
make a good practical approximation to what we seek to achieve. 
There are many practical activities the postulates of which will not 
bear critical logical examination if we demand of them an absolute 
correspondence of phenomena [in civic life] to theory, but neverthe- 
less serve their practical purposes very well. If, as is now taught, we 
live in a curved universe in which there are no planes and straight 
lines and right angles and perpendiculars, it does not follow that we 
must give up surveying which does its work satisfactorily on the basis 
of such postulates.2® 


The end involves principally the common good: 


What we are seeking to do and must do in a civilized society is to 
adjust relations and order conduct in a world in which the goods of 
existence, the scope for free activity, and the objects on which to exert 
free activity are limited, and the demands upon those goods and those 
objects are infinite. To order the activities of men in their endeavor 
to satisfy their demands so as to enable satisfaction of as much of the 
whole scheme of demands with the least friction and waste has not 
merely been what lawmakers and tribunals and jurists have been striv- 
ing for, it has also been put in one way or another by philosophers as 
what we ought to be doing. Life in accord with nature or measured 


28 Ibid., pp. 77-78. 
29 Jbid., p. 78. 
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by reason . . . reconciling wills of free men in action by a universal 
law giving a maximum scope for free activity to each, reconciling of 
what used to be called instincts in action, bringing about a maximum 
of happiness, satisfying the wants of each so far as compatible with 
satisfying the wants of all—these are different ways of putting this 
practical taks which the courts and lawyers have been about doing in 
a practical way from the time when the rise of political organization 


of society led to courts and lawyers as agents of organized social 
contro].30 


Positive law is not autonomous in the sense of not depending upon 
something in nature, which is precisely called the natural moral law, but 
which Pound names by the dialectical term “ interests ”: 


Today, in my judgment, the most important problem which con- 
fronts the jurist is the theory of interests. A legal system attains the 
ends of the legal order (1) by recognizing certain interests, individual, 
public, and social; (2) by defining the limits within which these inter- 
ests shall be recognized legally and given effect through legal precepts; 
and (3) by endeavoring to secure the interests so recognized within 
the defined limits. I should define an interest, for the present pur- 
pose, as a demand or desire which human beings either individually or 
in groups or in associations or in relations, seek to satisfy, of which, 
therefore, the ordering of human relations must take account. This 
needs to be put psychologically, but we must avoid the controverted 
questions of group psychology. It is not group demands or desires, 
but the strivings of men in (or perhaps one should say through) group* 
and associations and relations to satisfy certain demands or desires. 
The legal order or the law does not create these interests. There is 
this much truth in the old idea of a state of nature and theory of nat- 
ural rights, namely, that interests in this sense would exist if there were 
no legal order but were some other form of social control, and no body 
of authoritative guides to conduct or decision. . . . The law, then, does 
not create these interests. But it classifies them and recognizes a 
larger or smaller number. Also it defines the extent to which it will 
give effect to these interests which it recognizes. It may do this in 
view of other interests.31 


None of this, however, can be recognized if one employs the geometric 
method in this regard: 


From Roman times, except for analytical jurists in the nineteenth 
century, philosophy has been recognized as something indispensable 
for the jurist. In a great part of the history of juristic thought it has 
been misused to frame ideal systems of legal precepts of supposed uni- 
versal validity for times, places, and men. But it has a task of the first 
importance in organizing and criticizing the ideal element in the body 
of authoritative grounds of and guides to determination. When it 
seeks to do more than that, and, on the one hand, furnish a universal 
plan or absolute starting points or charts for all times and places, or 
on the other hand, to tell us that we can’t do anything but observe 
the unfolding of an idea by its intrinsic power or the orbit of develop- 
ment according to fixed laws, as beyond our control as the revolutions 
of the planets, or that we are inevitably caught in a mess of irreducible 
antinomies so that we can do no more than let things work them- 
selves out, the lawyer has learned to cease to follow the philosopher 


80 Tbid., p. 79. 
81 [bid., p. 79. 
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and to go on upon the basis of experience developed by reason and 
reason tested by experience.32 


While there are many vague points in Pound’s use of the method proper 
to the moral sciences, as well as in his generalities concerning philosophy, 
it is evident that he is substituting a method which is clearly distinct from 
the geometric method. 

Because of its close relation with preceding, the next work we should 
examine is the article entitled “ Ethics,” by James H. Tufts.33 From the 
very beginning of the article, Tufts’ use of the method pertinent to the 
moral sciences is patent: 


Whether or not ethics can properly claim to be a science it is well to 
note the main facts with which ethics has to do. Ethical theories are 
framed to help us to understand moral facts; they seek to discover 
principles implied in moral life and moral action; in the phrase of 
Socrates, to “examine” life. Moral facts fall naturally into two main 
classes: facts in the conduct and inner life of each of us as a respon- 
sible person; and facts as to the purposes, standards, and behavior of 
groups and institutions. 

The first fact in the individual’s moral life [as observed by Tufts] is 
that we all make claims upon our fellows and respond more or less 
fully to claims made upon us. Some claims are based upon promises 
or contracts, as when I borrow a sum of money and promise to repay 
it, when I perform some service for another and he agrees to pay me 
wages, or when two persons marry. Some claims, equally binding, are 
based on relations between persons. A little child as soon as he is 
born has a claim upon his parents for care. A driver of a motor car 
must respect the claims of fellow drivers and of pedestrians to safety. 
Such claims as these are so important that society enforces them by 
law. {Other claims, not so enforced, may yet be recognized in other 
ways.34 


Since the ebject of moral science is the single human act, the examination 


of the consideration concerning this act presupposes the distinction of 
faculties known in nodlogy (or human psychology) : 


A second moral fact is that we do not simply take whatever comes, 
nor do we merely try to gratify our wants as they happen to occur. 
We project in imagination possible ends and consider them. We 
learn from experience that some activities or objects are less satisfying 
than we had anticipated, and reflect upon such lessons. We distin- 
guish between goods, and deliberate before choosing. We look for a 
good that will grow and help us to grow—that we can live with.35 


The distinctions among characters which best enable us to discern the 
various virtues and vices are most easily noted in large communities like 
cities, for “it is in institutions that we find man at his best—and at his 


82 Jbid., pp. 80-81. 
33 Jbid., pp. 11-37. 
34 Tbid., p. 11. 


35 Ibid., p. 12. We must remember that Tufts is using a dialectic about 
morality, and therefore that such terms as “ satisfying ” and “good that 
we can live with” must be taken as dialectical terms, not demonstrative 
terms. 
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worst. For power brings its own perils.”36 There must be a distinction 
of sciences within the field of ethics since “it is convenient to notice 
separately the problems in what for convenience we call individual ethics, 
and those problems which arise conspicuously from the existence and ac- 
tivities of groups and institutions.” 37 

Tufts, too, indicates the distinction between the method leading to moral 
science and the method leading to geometrically-conceived physics: 


If by science is meant such a method as that of the physical sci- 
ences which analyze structures and motions into simpler elements, 
capable of exact measurement, most students of moral problems would 
agree that such analysis does not give adequate understanding of 
moral conduct. Statistics may and do give a basis for calculating ap- 
proximately the rates of suicide, marriage, divorce, crime, attendance 
at school or college, adherence to political parties, and even the state 
of public opinion. Natural and social sciences provide information 
which is important for intelligent deliberation. But “general propo- 
sitions do not decide concrete cases.” Suicide statistics cannot an- 
swer Hamlet’s personal question. Statistics of divorce cannot relieve 
the wife and mother of the responsibility of making her own decision 
as to her own course. The artist must know his colors, but he cannot 
create a great picture by rule. A good life is likewise a creation, a 
work of art as well as of knowledge. And although it is important to 
know as fully as possible all the conditions and consequences of a 
course of action, this knowledge does not automatically eliminate the 
necessity of choosing—if the process is really a moral act. Neverthe- 
less, if by scientific method we understand a study of relevant facts, 
an effort to discover their relations and to organize them under ap- 
propriate principles, ethical theory may claim to be scientific in spirit. 
It would not be scientific if it were to seek simplicity at the expense 
of fidelity to the distinctive character of moral facts.38 


However, he carries the method to an excessive autonomy by refusing to 
admit its service to theology. It seems that he does this by misunder- 
standing the nature of theology: 


Recent ethical theory recognizes more clearly the propriety of in- 
terpreting moral problems and moral conduct in its own distinctive 
terms—its own categories. Earlier theories frequently attempted to 
explain moral facts by some concept taken from theology, meta- 
physics, physics, biology, or psychology. To explain moral facts in 
terms of God, or reality, or force, or survival, or pleasure-pain may be 
a simplification, but it is hardly ethics. Right, duty, good are not— 
for ethics—to be resolved into something else that is not a moral 
term .39 


Indeed, he seems to fail to see the distinction between the method leading 
to moral science and moral science itself. For moral science does need 
the conclusions of human psychology for at least many of its definitions; 
and the objects of moral science can be judged also in the light of God 


36 Tbid., p. 13. 
87 Ibid., p. 15. 
38 Tbid., p. 16. 
39 Ibid., p. 20. 
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as revealing. Unfortunately, too, there are many other lacks of precision 
in Tufts’ study. 


Finally, let us examine an article on “ Metaphysics” by Everett W. 
Hall.4¢ Hall defends the true character of metaphysics against those who 
deny it on the basis of cases of geometric-method-metaphysics. 


In the face of the contemporary tendency toward specialization, 
metaphysics can urge that generalization is at least as important in 
the knowledge—enterprise as specialization, that the two should com- 
plement one another. Against this, two things might be said. It 
might be said, that some generalization is valuable, but there is a line 
beyond which everything is so general as to be of no cognitive worth, 
and metaphysics is wholly beyond that line. In answer, I might ask 
that this line be defined and some argument given for drawing it 
where it is. In the second place, it might be admitted that very gen- 
eral beliefs are significant only if they are pretty well founded in spe- 
cialized investigations, and metaphysics has not been so founded. 
There are, I must admit, grounds for this accusation (though there are 
manifest exceptions, e.g., Aristotle). But first let us note that this is 
a condemnation not of metaphysical inquiry as such, but of its actual 
exemplifications in the past. And second let us realize that the blame 
may not wholly rest on the metaphysicians. Perhaps the specialists 
have not done their part in showing the implications of their findings 
for more general issues. I am myself convinced that the evils of over- 
specialization in the sciences and of largely groundless metaphysical 
speculations of the wishing-thinking variety can be overcome only by 
the codperative labors of scientists and metaphysicians acquainted with 
each other’s fields and methods. 

Incidentally, I would add here that the metaphysician must be in his 
own way a specialist. Very general issues have aspects not reducible 
to more special issues. And these to be dealt with accurately and 
critically require an adequate, and thus technical, terminology. The 
strange, almost foreign, language of metaphysics is at least in part 
justified.41 


He exemplifies his point by citing the “ positivistic”’ metaphysics of Ernst 
Mach: 


Finally, let us take brief note of the positivistic temper of our times 
as a source of the disrepute of metaphysics. To what extent this 
positivistic temper is the effect of the thought of philosophers them- 
selves may be difficult or impossible to determine, but in any case it 
has been definitely formulated by philosophers. I shall distinguish 
four forms of positivism, all being alike in feeling that knowledge is 
restricted to perceptual facts, whereas metaphysics is essentially an 
attempt to go beyond such facts. First there is what may be called 
“agnostic positivism.” A good example is the standpoint of Ernst 
Mach. Its basis is a long philosophical tradition of dualism, going 
back at least to Plato [according to a univocal interpretation of Plato’s 
statements in Timaeus], claiming that the world we apprehend through 
the senses is mere appearance; real things are grasped only through 
the (metaphysical) intellect. Kant gave a great blow to this tradition 
by questioning the human capacity to know such purely intelligible 
“things-in-themselves.” Mach simply carried further this agnostic 


40 Tbid., pp. 147-194. 


41 Loc. cit., pp. 155-156. We should note that Hall uses the term “ sci- 
ence” in its common current acceptance, not as it is defined by Aristotle. 
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reaction. All we can know are sensations, hence all the items of 
everyday and scientific knowledge—bodies, minds, atoms, forces etc.,— 
are simply sensations or economical devices for dealing with com- 
plexes of sensations. Metaphysics, as an attempt to know things-in- 
themselves, seeks the impossible. 

But now let us ask, what sort of knowledge would this be itself, viz., 
the knowledge that all knowledge is reducible to sensations? Clearly 
(though Mach was a physicist) it could not be scientific knowledge— 
it is far too general. And surely it is not common sense. What then 
is it? May we not suspect it of being metaphysical [in the sense that 
a spurious metaphysics is substituted for genuine metaphysics]? 42 


Lest anyone should fail to see that he is attacking the whole exclusive- 


geometric-method tradition, Hall adds: 








Classificatory positivism does not reveal the marks of dualistic meta- 
physics, at least, not as clearly as does agnostic positivism. Yet it is 
open to objections similar to those we urged against agnostic posi- 
tivism. It rejects metaphysics in toto by tacitly identifying it with 
one of its forms, viz., the metaphysics that attempts to explain by ap- 
pealing to “reified abstractions,” ignoring the fact, e.g., that Aristotle, 
in his Metaphysics, rejects the Platonic view precisely on this score.43 
Logical positivism admits non-empirical, rational or deductive proc- 
esses, and would have the philosopher investigate them; but it denies 
that such processes tell us anything about existent facts or yield any 
knowledge. 

This reduction of philosophy to one type of logic clearly destroys 
metaphysics (along with normative ethics), as the logical positivist 
forcefully shows.44 


As regards the distinction of methods, Hall says: 


Suppose, now, that it be admitted that metaphysics has a legitimate 
and important subject-matter whose investigation is possible and of 
interest. We must next face the problem of the nature, the method, 
of this inquiry. It is a wide-spread (metaphysical) assumption of our 
age that the scientific method is the only admissible cognitive method. 
It has become quite popular for scientists to argue that ethics is a 
legitimate field of inquiry, therefore it must become a science, since 
only scientific method yields knowledge. So, supposing it comes to 
be admitted that metaphysics is a permissible field of inquiry, it might 
be urged that it should become a science. My reaction can be antici- 
pated. Metaphysics is concerned with more general problems than are 
the sciences, and these by their very generality require appropriate 
methods not utilized in the sciences. Scientific method (if we may 
speak of anything so manifold as a method) is the best method there 
is, in the sense that it give us the most reliable evidence for the sort 
of beliefs it properly examines. But it does not follow that it is the 
best in the sense of the most appropriate to every belief.45 


We could advantageously go on to examine other texts of current 
American philosophy, as well as to investigate the corruptions in formal 
logic resulting from the exclusive use of the geometric method. The time 
42 Tbhid., pp. 156-157. 

43 Tbid., pp. 157-158. 

44 Tbid., p. 160. 


45 Tbid., pp. 169-170. Hall is using the term “ belief” here in the sense 
of “ opinion.” 
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allotted to our study, however, does not permit us to make these further 
investigations. The texts afforded should give sufficient evidence of the 
logical relation between some current American philosophy and late Medi- 
eval and Renaissance philosophy, as well as of the reaction in some current 
American philosophy against the basic fault involved in the previous re- 
lation. We have been obliged to make at least a summary examination of 
the logic between the Renaissance and the twentieth century in order to 
be able to recognize the common logical relation between the philosophy 
of the late Middle Ages and the Renaissance on the one hand, and con- 
temporary American philosophy on the other. 

Our study has enabled us, moreover, to see the remedy for the basic ill 
in much contemporary thought. Since the problem concerns the use of 
one or many methods in the study of reality, a basic requirement for se- 
cure investigation of various subject matters lies in the careful study of 
Aristotle’s logical tracts, especially the Topics, as well as the first parts 
of his scientific treatises, wherein he establishes method as proportionate 
to this or that scientific subject. If this is done, the rather fruitless proce- 
dure of opposing conclusion to conclusion in discussion among scholars 
will gradually come to an end, and, in its place, there will be the methodic 
investigation of all important conclusions proposed by scholars. 


CuristopHEeR M. Leuner, O.P. 
Aquinas College 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





Division B: Puimosopuy or Nature: RayMonp A. Kocourex, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Epistemological Problems of De-Anthropomorphization 
of Modern Science 


The mechanization of scientific observation and the ever growing mathe- 
matization of physical and natural sciences has led some scientists to the 
notion of de-anthropomorphization of science. This awkward expression 
for whose invention, by the way, I the present writer take no responsibility, 
could be regarded as a mere linguistic oddity, had it not been pregnant 
with philosophical meaning and far-reaching implications. 

The presumed de-anthropomorphization of science revives old hopes of 
the possibility of achieving a perfect objective, i.e. ideal, infallible knowl- 
edge of the universe. We are thus near Plato’s timeless dream of perfect 
intuition of immaterial IDEAS and not far from Hegel’s belief in the dia- 
lectics of the Absolute. The methods and external aspects of the new sci- 
ence are obviously different from those of its venerable predecessors, but 
the true nature of the underlying belief or yearning for absolute knowledge 
is basically the same. 

Since the old drama is played in interestingly new settings, it is worth- 
while to examine it more closely. 
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It is logical to begin our inquiry with the discussion of the very notion of 
de-anthropomorphization. What in fact leads philosophizing scientists like 
yon Bertalanffy to speak about de-anthropomorphization of modern sci- 
ence?! The obvious reason seems to be found in the ever growing distinc- 
tion between the mode of common sense knowledge of the man in the 
street and that of physico-mathematical sciences. The former is a largely 
non-formalized, man-centred knowledge mainly of those aspects of the im- 
mediate environment which form the object of sense perception, i.e. the 
phenomenal world. 

Until relatively recent times, this mode of knowledge was unchallenged 
and thus considered as the valid and adequate means of knowing physical 
reality identified with perceivable phenomena. The immediate knowledge 
found an overwhelming competitor in science. Ordinary expression of direct 
sense perception had to make place for more complicated but much more 
precise observation carried out through the medium of measurement. The 
resulting development of quantitative knowledge of measurable aspects of 
spatio-temporal exteriority, revealed such an astounding richness in variety 
of detail that the sheer number of new facts convinced scientists and non- 
scientists alike of the excellence of experimental knowledge. 

To cope with the wealth of information, a very precise and highly spe- 
cialized language and symbolism had to be invented. Moreover, the ex- 
panding theoretical structure demanded constantly more and more subtle 
and complex methods of mathematical analysis. Since the language used 
by the scientist had to suit their purpose, it was inevitable that it became 
isomorphic with scientific data and with the mode of knowledge which led 
to their discovery. Contrary to every day parlance, the scientific vocabu- 
lary became specialized to the extreme, de-anthropomorphized, and well 
suited for its purpose. Notions expressing direct sense perceptions and per- 
sonal reactions to the humanly important facts of the environment are re- 
placed by concepts denoting primarily number measures and their mathe- 
matical relations. 

The concrete human being with his feelings, desires, personal opinions, 
has all but disappeared from the universe of scientific language. The de- 
personalization of science resulted in great objectivity, precision, verifiabil- 
ity and specific communicability of propositions, laws and theories. There 
is an indubitable advantage for the scientist to substitute number meas- 
ures for non-formalized expressions of perceptions such as “big”, “ fast”, 
“hard”, ete. Small wonder that the claim of de-anthropomorphization was 
made, 

Having used this word several times already, we may now try to define 
what de-anthropomorphization is or consists in. I take it really means 
mathematization of knowledge resulting from the use of the unit of meas- 
urement as the means through which and in which the knowledge of the 
external world is gained and expressed. The following example may illus- 
trate this point. A stone is for us say big, hard and heavy; to the physi- 


1L, von Bertalanffy, “An Essay on The Relativity of Categories,” in 
Philosophy of Science, Vol. 22, N° 4, Oct. 1955, p. 243-263. 
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cist it has such and such a geometrical shape and size and weighs so many 
kilograms, but weight is relative to the force of gravity, so in turn weight is 
replaced by a more abstract and independent notion of mass. 

Quite obviously, the concepts of size and mass are quantitative, not quali- 
tative, as those formed in direct sense perception. Besides, being more 
abstract, they are more purely ideas, and thus more intelligible in them- 
selves. In other words, the use of measure resulted in a transposition of 
simple sense knowledge to knowledge on a more intellectual level, i.e. in 
an intellectualization of knowledge. This process was accompanied by an 
increase of understanding. Thus far thus good. A progress in understand- 
ing, greater intelligibility, are welcome and expected results of every organ- 
ized interrogation of nature. But we are allowed to wonder whether this 
phenomenon is to be taken for a sign of de-anthropomorphization of sci- 
ence. If de-anthropomorphization is identical with quantification of knowl- 
edge as well as with the insistence on precision and objectivity, then no 
doubt science is depersonalized to a great extent. Advantageous as it may 
be, so understood, de-anthropomorphization does not transform science into 
some sort of absolute, supra-human cognition. Objective and communi- 
cable or not, science shares in perfections and imperfections proper to in- 
tellectual knowledge as such. 

The logical question to ask is whether this depersonalization of science 
may go on indefinitely or, if there are some inherent limits to it. It seems 
safe to assume that such limits must exist for at least two different reasons. 
First, not all sensible aspects of physical reality are equally well expressed 
in number measures. Intensive properties cannot be mathematized in the 
same way as extensive dimensions. Second, perfect depersonalization would 
transform a science of the material world, such as physics for instance, into 
an abstract and a-prioristic calculus. It is difficult to imagine what would 
be in this case the physical significance of laws and theories. 

Although perfect de-anthropomorphization does not seem possible or 
even desirable, at least not from the point of view of moderate realism, 
one should not come to the conclusion that any fixed limit to this process 
may be set in an a-prioristic way. 

We have mentioned before that de-anthropomorphization offers some ad- 
vantages. Indeed, many scientists consider them the main reason for the 
claim of the supremacy of scientific knowledge over other modes of cogni- 
tion. Let’s briefly discuss these advantages so as to gain a better under- 
standing of the whole phenomenon. 

The desire of establishing a precise and detailed knowledge of the mate- 
rial universe forced scientists to devise ways and means of investigation 
satisfying the basic principle of objectivity. Objectivity, in turn, results 
from submission to the object. The observer or the experimenter must 
conform his methods to the kind of determination and to the mode of be- 
haviour proper to the object. The use of the number-measures for record- 
ing the results assures the required precision, objectivity, at least on the 
macroscopic level, communicability and verifiability of those results. What 
is more, the ensuing mathematization offers the advantages of mathemat- 
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and greater intelligibility. 
The scientist discovers stable relations between number measures. 


through knowledge. 








ical reasoning, namely logical coherence, clarity, freedom from contradiction 


in algebraic forms they become laws, the central element of science. The 
very precision, determination and generality of laws expresses the element 
of constancy in nature, thus making possible construction of theories, 
mathematical evaluation of various events and mastery over physical real- 
ity. Even if Auguste Comte’s contention that the aim of science is “ savoir 
pour prévoir, afin de pouvoir ” is not fully borne out by science, yet it well 
describes the all-too-natural human desire for certitude and mastery 


The progress brought about by mathematization was achieved at a cost. 
No discussion of our topic would be complete without mentioning at least 
the price which science had to pay for becoming what it is today. The first 
and most obvious disadvantage of de-anthropomorphization is the depar- 
ture from concrete images and notions which resulted in a complete rupture 
between the familiar and humanly important picture of the world of every 
day experience and the scientific world picture. Whatever science tells us 
about the nature of material reality, we live and we will continue to live in 
a world revealed to us through direct sense experience. Our psychological 
reactions are adapted to a macroscopic, non-relativistic world of qualita- 
tively differentiated phenomena. Even inventions made possible through 
the departure from the familiar world image, such as X-rays, radio, atomic 
power are for us meaningful if and when they form part of our world. 

The structure of our sense organs and the process of sensation remain 
unchanged and unaffected by the discovery of sub-atomic reality. Yet 
there is something disquieting in the disparity between the sense image of 


things around us and their picture emerging from micro-physics. The com- 
monly invoked argument that our mode of perception is an instance of bio- 
logical adaptation to life remains sound and satisfactory as long as we do 
not realize that from the epistemological point of view it is rather useless 
besides involving a vicious circle. We perceive things as they are, but they 
appear to us in such a way and not another, because our perceiving organs 
are what they are. If, for instance, the cones and rods in my retina were 


take more courage and industry than I am able to master. 


physics. 








receptive to ultra-violet or infra-red radiation or to X-rays, the world 
would look quite different to me from what it looks now, but it would be 
just as real. To claim with the resources of our present day knowledge 
that I am better off limited in my vision to the colours of the rainbow than 
I would be if I were receptive to radiations of other wave lengths would 


Scientific discoveries of this century based on precise measure and quanti- 
tative knowledge made us realize that our familiar world picture is neither 
complete nor the only one possible. We have thus learned that the prob- 
lem of knowledge, of its nature and value, is more complex than we had 
thought previously. I am not prepared, in the short time at my disposal, 
to make a thorough analysis of the whole question, but I do want to point 
out that epistemological issues have a direct and decisive bearing on meta- 
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The whole problem of knowledge, of the material world and of the na- 
ture of this world, is obscured and complicated by the fact that science re- 
jects the Aristotelian notion of causality and transforms causal laws into 
statistical relations between number measures. Thus, for instance, the law 
of Boyle and Mariotte, i.e. P x V = constant, is not interpreted by the physi- 
cist as meaning that the pressure is the cause of the change of volume of 
the gas. All that this formula explicitly expresses is a mean algebraic rela- 
tion between consecutive readings of a manometer and a volumeter. To 
say that the change in the readings of measuring devices was produced by 
a cause is to use concepts not included in the immaculately pure and co- 
herent scientific vocabulary. The notion of cause, the scientist will point 
out, is a typically anthropomorphic idea to be kept as far away from sci- 
ence as possible. It is therefore interesting and instructive to observe how 
these staunch adversaries of causality are willing to accept the ideas of 
heredity and of psychological determinism. 

Independently of whether scientists accept or reject the very notion of 
causality, they in fact reduce all relations to quantitative ones. In this 
situation, necessarily, causal relations, except a species of formal causality, 
are excluded from the picture. Thus a new noetic situation is created One 
is allowed to ask what then is the meaning and the value of scientific ex- 
planation. Is this an explanation at all or something else and, if so, what 
precisely? Of course, our question assumes that to explain means to give 
the causes. But the very success of theoretical and practical sciences in- 
vites us to take a good second look on our conception of explanation. If 
we say that scientific explanations are not really explanations, then to be 
logical we would have to conclude that science is not an intellectual knowl- 
edge. We may, of course, introduce distinctions and point out that there 
are at least two kinds of explanations: substantial and accidental. There 
is, no doubt, always room for these distinctions, yet it is not quite certain, 
at least not for the writer, if they will do the job of clarifying sufficiently 
the situation. In the absence of a better distinction, we may settle for a 
temporary solution, stating that scientific explanations are explanations of 
the accidental kind. 

A scientist who has heard about the distinction substance-accident could 
object that his study of measurable properties of nature is the most ade- 
quate possible, besides being the most efficient. If, he may say, it is true 
I know merely accidents I do know them adequately. My ability to trans- 
form chemical elements and to change material particles into energy and 
vice versa amply proves my contention. 

Without intending to abandon the theory of substantial structure of 
things, we may try to explain the importance and the efficiency of the 
scientific mode of knowledge in a more adequate way than it was done 
until now. The obvious progress achieved through the reduction of the 
study of the material world to the quantitative approach and a consecutive 
rejection of the Aristotelian notion of causality, seems to indicate the pre- 
dominant role played by quantity in the realm of inanimate matter. One 
should not believe that a statement of this sort solves satisfactorily the 
whole problem. The question awaiting a thorough study is that of the 
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various aspects of quantity, of quantity’s role in the relations of order and 
the relation of quantity to other accidents. 

The disparity between the scientific and the common sense pictures of 
the world and the rejection of causality are not, from our point of view, 
the only disadvantages of mathematization of modern science. 

The discovery of new realms of physical reality was concurrent with the 
levelling and shallowing of the view of this reality. Whoever decides in 
favour of measurement and of the quantitative approach unavoidably takes 
up with homogeneous exteriority. Things appear to him as having only 
surface. Thus the famous statement of the Manifesto of the Vienna Circle 
that “in science there is no depth, everything is surface” becomes under- 
standable. 

The levelling applies not only to the subject matter but also to knowl- 
edge itself. The requirements of coherence and of uniformity of method 
leads to the adoption of a horizontal instead of a vertical organization of 
branches of knowledge. The effect of quantity contrary to that of sub- 
stance is exteriorization and multiplication, not unity and integration. 
Even if mathematics is adopted as the most perfect and the highest science, 
it has not the unifying and ordering capacity necessary for the bringing 
together of particular sciences in the coherent hierarchy of knowledge. Be- 
sides mathematics and science in general exclude themselves from a higher 
unity of knowledge, centred on wisdom. 

Another problem which we have to consider is the nature of the object 
of physical science and the relation between this object and the knower. 

The goal of science is objective knowledge. The use of measurement and 
the exclusion, to the limits of possibility, of direct sense data as expression 
of the knowledge of the object, seems to assure the achievement of this 
goal. Ironically enough, the refinement of the methods of measurement 
brought about the least expected results on the form of the theory of rela- 
tivity, the principle of incertitude, and the general abandonment of deter- 
minism for a more flexible statistical approach. In microphysics, the ut- 
most in measuring precision has revealed to us a wealth of number- 
measures which result from the interaction between the object and the 
medium of measurement.2 The object is deformed and it is impossible to 
find out from available information how it is in itself. It is unclear to the 
scientist himself in what sense he can use in this case the very concept of 
object. 

Science presupposes the distinction between the subject and the object 
and the independent existence of the latter. Until recent times scientists 
assumed in conformity with common sense that they studied objective 
reality and nothing else. What they did not realize was the fact that the 
distinction between subject and object can be maintained and be meaning- 
ful only within the complex framework of common sense knowledge. But 
common sense knowledge is based on direct personal sense perception, 
largely qualitative and implies the awareness of the subject of his being a 


2 Vide for a broader discussion of this problem: my article “ La relation 


sujet-objet et la physique quantique”, in La Revue de l'Université 
d’Ottawa, issue of April 1959. 
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person, a unit within, but distinct from, the environment. If all this is 
brushed aside, as it is in science, then in the de-anthropomorphized, quanti- 
tative knowledge, there is no more place nor justification for the distinc- 
tion between subject and object. These terms simply become unintel- 
ligible. Astounding as it may be, the new situation is a standing invitation 
for philosopher and scientist alike to ponder over it and try to answer the 
unexpected questions arising from unexpected facts. 

We have seen fhat de-anthropomorphization of science is a mixed bless- 
ing. Whenever we shall try to make the final assessment of the epistemo- 
logical value of this complex phenomenon, we should keep in mind that 
every truly fruitful effort of thought must be a creative one. If knowledge 
is to progress, new questions have to be asked and answered. The mathe- 
matization of science has led to a situation in which new questions have 
literally forced themselves on us and, in consequence, the horizons of 
knowledge have been vastly increased. Thus in overall conclusion, we must 
affirm that de-anthropomorphization of science has been distinctly benefi- 
cial. If we philosophers feel unhappy about it, it is our business and our 
duty to rethink the whole problem and try to incorporate the universe of 
science, in a positive manner, into the general hierarchy of knowledge. 

The question which I propose for discussion concerns our ability to per- 
form this task. More precisely, are we able to cope adequately with the 
problems of the philosophy of modern science within the framework of tra- 
ditional philosophy? 

Jerzy A. WosclECHOWSKI 
University of Ottawa 
Ottawa, Canada 





Problem (b): The Truth Value of the Aristotelian Philosophy of Science 


In a conversation with Lucien Price on September 11, 1945, Alfred North 
Whitehead, the eminent British-American philosopher, had the following 
to say: 


... When I went up to Cambridge early in the 1880’s my mathemati- 
cal training was continued under good teachers. Now nearly every- 
thing was supposed to be known about physics that could be known— 
except for a few spots, such as electromagnetic phenomena, which 
remained (or so it was thought) to be co-ordinated with the Newtonian 
principles. But, for the rest, physics was supposed to be nearly a 
closed subject. Those investigations to co-ordinate went on through 
the next dozen years. By the middle of the 1890’s there were a few 
tremors, a slight shiver as of all not being quite secure, but no one 
sensed what was coming. By 1900 the Newtonian physics were de- 
molished, done for! . . . There is no more reason to suppose that Ein- 
stein’s relativity is anything final, then Newton’s Principia .. 1 


Professor Whitehead died before he saw further verification of his con- 
victions. We have seen some of these during the recent International Geo- 


1 Whitehead, Alfred North, taken from The Dialogues of Alfred North 
Whitehead, A Mentor Book, 1956, p. 297. 
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physical Year. During the comparatively short period of eighteen months 
we have discovered enough data to introduce serious modifications of the 
theory of geography, geology, astronomy, astrophysics, and meteorology. 
Since no science exists in a vacuum, since no science is completely isolated, 
what changes are brought about in the above mentioned sciences will un- 
doubtedly have many ramifications in allied and associated sciences. 

This change of theory in the face of fact is not a new phenomenon. The 
principles of such were advanced by Aristotle in the Posterior Analytics 
and Topics, and the irony of this is that Aristotle himself was the first out- 
standing victim of his own advice, for the first of the great scientific changes 
began in the Renaissance. Aristotle had pointed out the shortcomings of 
the theories of his predecessors. Over the course of his lifetime he had 
surely and certainly modified his original Platonism into what today we 
call Aristotelianism. He had established our fundamental principles of 
reality in matter and form, our fundamental metaphysical principles in 
potency and act. He established the total dependence of the existence of 
the world on the existence of God. And he established the soundest 
epistemological position ever advanced in his distinction between the pri- 
mary substance, the really existing individual entity, and the secondary 
substance, the universal essence. 

Furthermore, even though Aristotle had advanced and established mod- 
erate realism, he faced the fact that there are many problems about reality, 
problems that we consider today as problems of science, that neither con- 
tain nor offer sufficient evidence for certitude. Aristotle then advanced 
the scientific method, a mathematico-physical method, wherein we must 
assume a conclusion as suggested by the evidence, put it to the test for 
verification, and always be willing to modify it in the face of further evi- 
dence. He claimed that there were fields wherein mathematics might give 
us certitude of the fact, but he also realized that more often than not we 
might not be able to obtain sufficient evidence for such conclusions about 
opinions. Today we would term such a basis for a treatise on probabilities. 

Following his own method, supported by outstandingly excellent obser- 
vation and what crude experimentation that was open to him, Aristotle 
reached conclusions in the biological and psychological sciences that still 
stand. He also reached conclusions about the forces of nature that are 
sound in themselves but whose inferences were overthrown in the Renais- 
sance. Among these were his conclusions about the geocentric universe. 
The main points of his argumentation, that an infinite universe implying 
infinite forces to hold it together and to operate it would mean infinite 
rest or infinite motion, still play a part in contemporary astrophysics. His 
reasoning that the center of the earth must be the center of the universe 
because it is the focal point, and thus the center of gravity, for all falling 
bodies, was a sufficiently strong argument to denote the weaknesses of 
previous theories and to anticipate the suggestions of later astronomers. 
The geometrical expression of this by Claudius Ptolemaeus is a master- 
piece of expression, superior in type to the geometry of Copernicus, ex- 
ceeded only by the suggestions of Kepler. 
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Nevertheless, the superiority or inferiority of geometrical theories proved 
nothing, for geometry, in the second degree of abstraction, remains in the 
mind as intelligible matter, or “ conceptual space.” It is when a geometry 
is applied to reality as measurement, as opposed to deduction, or as a 
metrical theory, as opposed to an elegant matrix, that geometry obtains 
truth value. 

The appeal to reality rather than the superiority of theory in itself is 
what overthrew the Aristotelian deductions of the universe. This took 
place when Galileo, himself an outstanding geometer and geometrician, in 
one of his rare observations or experiments, saw that the immense number 
of stars invisible to the naked eye but perceptible through his telescope 
indicated distances much too vast to be explained through Aristotelian 
spheres. It was when he saw the moons of Jupiter that he realized that 
the distances in the solar system were much too great, and the masses of 
the sun and planets much too immense for the earth to be a sufficiently 
influential focus to swing these masses in a geocentric system. However, 
no matter how elegant the geometry, it was the appeal to reality that ob- 
tained the evidence. Even though Galileo was to claim that a purely 
mathematical system could anticipate discoveries, in his own case, it was 
the discovery that fortified his claims. 

Since discovery was something open to anyone who could roll balls down 
inclined planes or who could obtain even the crudest of telescopes, its 
significance was underplayed in the face of the new development of mathe- 
matico-physics. Who, for example, would bother to investigate the patient 
experiments in harmonics carried out by Christian Huyghens, the constant 
observations of Sir Edmund Halley, the exhaustive day-by-day notations 
of Edmund Gunter? They are overshadowed by Newton, the mathema- 
tician and theorist, even though their’s were the observations and conclu- 
sions that were correlated by Newton into his laws of inertia. 

From the philosophical point of view there are good points and question- 
able points about this correlation. For one thing, it gave physics exactly 
what it needed: a firm mathematical foundation for further and more 
fruitful development. On the other hand, it confirmed the bent of think- 
ing begun by Albert of Saxony, Nicholas of Cusa, Novara, Stevinus, and 
others, in undertaking the investigation of physical phenomena at the ex- 
pense of essence. This received outstanding support in Galileo, who re- 
stated the problems of physical phenomena in terms of How? at the expense 
of What? and Why? The exact problem at hand was that of gravitational 
effects, and it was a clear break with the scholastics who had considered 
gravitational phenomena in terms of the secondary effects of quantity. 
They considered them in terms of figure, position, and place. Thus, they 
had some foundation for what are today called mass and inertia. Further- 
more, the latter point, inertia, was considered by Aristotle 2 in terms of 
natural motion and motion by constraint, and thus had a philosophical 
basis in the principles of actuality and potentiality. 

Galileo, in seeking the precision of measurement lacking in the Aristo- 


2 Physics, 200b25 ff; cfr. 214a19; On the Heavens, 268b12 ff. 
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telian consideration, had begun to think in terms of velocity and accelera- 
tion. However, he ran into a snag. He first defined velocity in terms of 
distance crossed until he realized that a body could not cross a distance 
until it had acquired some velocity. Hence, he turned to the constant that 
he had discovered: time. However, time is not a physical force, and by 
the consideration of time as a principle of mass attraction and velocity, he 
substituted a measurement for a real principle. He was no longer dealing 
with real principles of movement. He considered, rather, the rate of 
motion. 

Christian Huyghens did think of gravity in terms of attraction. That 
is, in dealing with sine waves and oscillations, he had to explain the co- 
hesive forces that levelled off sine waves when there was no further agita- 
tion, and he saw some relation of this intrinsic cohesion to the rate of 
multi-dimensional expansion characteristics of oscillations. He saw this 
as some sort of attraction, which is all that we know about gravity today. 
Even today the main difference between field concepts of gravity and the 
classical concept is the problem of the origin of this strange attraction. 

In giving us the gravitational constant, Newton did three things: (1) he 
saved the phenomenon by getting away from the apparently meaningless 
question of what gravity is. (2) He gave us the rate not only of the at- 
traction of masses, but also the reason why distant bodies are not at- 
tracted to each other even though gravity seems to spread infinitely. (3) 
He gave a working model of the universe and of any and all phenomena 
of the universe. When he saw that the moon’s declination from the 
tangential and towards the earth is at the rate of sixteen feet a second, 
the same as the average velocity of an apple falling from a tree, he gave a 
mechanical explanation of the universe in terms of forces and masses. He 
was the modern founder of mechanics. 

The extension of these mechanical principles in (1) chemistry, (2) in 
thermodynamics, and (3) in electrodynamics by: (1) Dalton, Berzelius, 
etc., (2) Rumford, (3) Coulomb, Franklin, Faraday, and especially Max- 
well, respectively, are well enough known. What is not so widely known 
is that the superficially mystifying principles of nuclear and atomic physics 
are also primarily the application of the fundamental principles of me- 
chanics. The development of the concept of the atom from Thompson’s 
model, Rutherford’s orbital model, Bohr’s electronic shells, and today’s 
nucleus of random distribution of particles, with all the use of such terms 
as “decay scheme,” “ orbital spin,” “half spin,” is little more than a set 
of inferences from problems raised by the influences of one body on an- 
other, or several bodies on each other. Thus, we have statistics stated in 
terms of “ one body problems,” “two body problems,” etc. Even the con- 
sideration of particles or waves is a formulation of the basic mechanical 
principles as to whether a body reacts like a solid or like a fluid. 

In other words, what has been done in the sciences has been the applica- 
tion of the Newtonian laws as far as one can conceive according to the 
data at hand. Even relativity has not been the overthrow of the New- 
tonian principles. It has rather been a modification of the mathematical 
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expression of phenomena in terms of fundamental theory. For example, in 
general relativity we find the introduction of “ field physics.” This is only 
a shift in emphasis. Its background is that Coulomb, Faraday, and Max- 
well had discovered that the attraction of magnets has the same propor- 
tion as the attraction of masses. However, since magnetic fields vary in 
density, the density, or “ permeability,’ has to be considered as an average 
in order to set up a measuring constant. This is the famous mw () con- 
stant. In a sense it is an extra dimension insofar as it means that we must 
keep in mind the permeability as a fourth measuring factor. In general 
relativity, Einstein introduced the consideration of the analogy of a gravi- 
tational field to an electromagnetic field. In classical mechanics this had 
meant a consideration in terms of enormous points with gravity repre- 
sented as a straight line between these points. In relativity, these points 
are influences and the field is three dimensional. However, just as in an 
electromagnetic field we must introduce the permeability constant, so also 
in a gravitational field we must, as Einstein claims, introduce variations 
in the field. If this be true, then light should bend in a gravitational field, 
a fact that has been verified in several eclipses of the sun and can be 
verified daily with a coronascope. 

This adds problems to transformation geometry. In special relativity 
the problem was that of observation, wherein time plays an important 
part. Thus, the fourth dimension becomes time. In general relativity, 
one of the problems is the permeability of the field, and thus density, as 
it were, becomes a fourth dimension insofar as it is a fourth measuring 
factor. Yet general relativity also considers local physical conditions and 
the problems of transferring from one to the other in spatio-temporal 
transformations. Consequently, practically all physical problems in as- 
tronomy and in nuclear physics involve the multi-dimensional considera- 
tions of mechanics in terms of electromagnetic-gravitational conditions. 

Now, just as Newton’s principles not only state the rate of the attrac- 
tion of masses but also express the velocity required on the part of one 
body to escape the mutual gravitational field set up between these masses, 
so also, the same principles, as modified by Coulomb for electromagnetic 
fields, set up the “Coulomb Barrier,” the amount and rate of the forces 
of attraction and repulsion involved in the influence of one electromagnetic 
entity on another. This involves complications, but in practise, in nuclear 
physics, it is the amount of energy required to draw either an electron or 
a nucleon from an atomic nucleus. 

It is precisely here where theory begins to meet difficulties. In theory, 
the Coulomb barrier should indicate to us something of the mass, shape, 
and strength of the nucleus. We should be able to start off from the fa- 
miliar fact of ionization and reconstruct the smallest electromagnetic com- 
ponent of any body. Just as a supercelestial observer should be able to re- 
construct the nature of the solar system and its components from the debris 
left after a passing star had torn planets away from the sun and blasted 
the sun itself, so also, by the results of atomic and nuclear bombardment, 
either on the cosmic scale in cosmic ray observation or on a smaller scale in 
the work done by accelerators, we should be able to reconstruct the atom. 
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For awhile we thought we had it. However, continued experimentation 
noted that our results were sometimes like the reactions of fluids (“wave 
effects”), sometimes like solids (“particle effects”), sometimes like both, 
sometimes like neither. We had reached the state where to state that there 
is radiant energy runs into at least three theories: classical mechanics, classi- 
cal quantum mechanics, and relativity mechanics, no one of which deter- 
mines conclusively whether or not energy consists of rays or particles. Simi- 
larly, to account for tracks in cloud chambers, on photoemulsion blocks, and 
in accelerators, there are any number of theories that try to explain the 
atom, the nucleus, and their parts in terms of waves, in terms of particles, 
and in terms of waves and/or particles; in terms of waves with particle 
characteristics, or particles with wave characteristics; in terms of matter 
which is sometimes waves, sometimes particles; which must be so or which 
need not be so. 

The latest stage in this puzzling and dazzling array of theory is the “ over- 
throw” of the “law of parity.” Parity, like the rest of the “laws,” is a 
mathematical expression which states fundamentally that masses influenced 
by similar forces are indistinguishable from each other. It is based on the 
decay scheme of the mesons of a nucleus broken up either by cosmic rays 
or by the action of an accelerator. However, the particles concerned do not 
behave as predicted. They seem to have some intrinsic tendencies, and 
thus the theorists speak of “right-handed” and “left-handed” matter. 
Consequently, recent considerations of the structure of the atom have had 
to fall back more and more upon “ random distribution ” of the components. 
Which means that there is far more about the atom that we do not know 
than we do know. 

This entire development means further that the old sureness and certainty 
of the sciences is a thing of the past. It means that the transition men- 
tioned by Whitehead that made Whitehead a philosopher was not a tem- 
porary phenomenon but a constant process implicit in the dialectic—as op- 
posed to demonstration—in Aristotelian logic. 

Why is this the case? Fundamentally it is so because we do not have 
enough evidence. But further, it is because the very scientific method 
makes it so. Notice what has happened: (1) the Newtonian principles initi- 
ated the point-mass tradition. Already we have an analogy. We do not 
consider bodies as they are. We consider them as we can best compute 
them. (2) This is extended into electromagnetics, and already we have the 
analogy of the analogy, valid as long as we remember that we are dealing 
with similar effects and not considering things in themselves. However, we 
can measure magnetism and the forces of attraction so that the transforma- 
tion is easy and normal. (3) Since matter seems to be electromagnetic in 
character, that is, since we can apply Franklin’s nomenclature of positive 
charge and negative charge to the ordinary phenomena of the combinations 
of elements in the theory of valency, we can apply an electrodynamic con- 
sideration to the ultimate constituents of matter if we admit that matter 
has an ultimate constituent. But now we are in the unfamiliar, with that 
which defies measurement. We must judge by reactions based upon the 
projection of what we have devised into that which we expect we might dis- 
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cover. We are not extending known principles of reality. We are extend- 
ing computations of mass behaviour. Our analogy of the analogy has now 
become so extended that it is more metaphor than analogy. Our conceptual 
scheme of the atom is a metaphor. It is not a representation of what the 
atom is. It is a representation of how we should think about it, and even 
then, the metaphorical expression of an analogy. 

The other fields of science are facing equal difficulties. We thought we 
knew all about Antarctica until Father Linnehan’s seismological experiments 
raised doubts about the one thing we were certain of: that Antarctica as a 
continent is one land mass. Maybe the continent of Antarctica is two 
islands. But we cannot stop here. If seismology is valid herein, and we 
have every reason to think it is, at least as valid as knocking on a wall to 
see whether it is solid or hollow, we must admit its validity in fields that 
are at variance with the conclusions of satellites in our gravitational field. 
The fact that satellites seem to show a different shape of the earth is more 
than the occasion of jokes and humor. It means that our theories of the 
interior of the earth may have to be revised. ‘ 

This has ramifications. Our theories of the interior of the earth are a 
key to the age of the earth and the age of our present universe. Geology 
thus ties in with astrophysics. Up to now we thought our nuclear conclu- 
sions about interstellar and intergalactic matter gave us a good time table 
for the universe, verified by the conclusions of the geologists. After all, 
we have a clock for astrophysical processes in the theory of the Cepheid 
variable stars. Yet, about two months ago another “slight shiver as of 
all not being quite secure ”3 passed through the structure, so to speak, and 
another crack appeared on the wall. An unnamed European astronomer 
advanced the suggestion that Cepheid variables might act as they do not 
because of nuclear processes but because of chemical processes. If taat be 
the case, these stars must be older than we think, and they not only sug- 
gest that the clock might be wrong but that our thermonuclear inferences 
might be faulty in principle and false in conclusion. As if this were not 
enough, in February of this year, the astronomer Luyttens observed a new 
stellar object. His inference was that it could only be the collapse of an 
already superdense white dwarf star into an even more superdense state. 
Yet the white dwarfs are supposed to be end of stellar evolution. This 
means that we not only cannot reconstruct the supposed beginning, we can- 
not even foresee the end. We are not only like the child on the beach 
trying to reconstruct the forms of ocean life from the abandoned claw of a 
long dead crab. We are rather peering though a keyhole trying to recon- 
struct all of reality from passing shadows and trying to interpret the light 
and darkness of the day wearing on. In the sciences we have little reason 
to be certain of anything save that things are and things change. And 
this brings us once again to the beginnings of philosophy whence developed 
the sciences. 

Bearing with your patience after this rather lengthy scientific considera- 
tion, I will ask one question. What is the common phenomenon through- 
out this long development of the sciences that has brought us back to 


3 Whitehead, A. N., loc. cit. 
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philosophy? The fact that theory goes so far and frequently must change 
because of direct contact with reality. 

This appeal to experience, to direct reality, has always been the focal 
point of philosophy. It is the center of the constant dispute between real- 
ism and hypotheticalism, whether it be in the empiricism of John Locke 
or the reaction of the modern French existentialists. In the philosophy of 
science it has been a bit anticipated by Jeans and Eddington in their state- 
ments that the world of science is a different world than that of experience. 
It has been the occasion of a sharp, phenomenological reaction on the part 
of Bertrand Russell towards realism, on the part of Whitehead towards 
metaphysics. 

This retreat to reality from established positions is where we need Aris- 
totle and the Aristotelian tradition. The modern scientific development 
has been the reverse of the Aristotelian tradition. Aristotle was primarily 
a metaphysician who spent his lifetime considering the manner of the ex- 
istence of the Platonic forms. In reaching the conclusion that the forms 
exist in matter and are educed from matter, rather than put into matter 
through geometrical proportions, he was led to a deeper and more thorough 
realistic position about being as it exists. 

In his metaphysical commitment and in the teleology characteristic of 
his metaphysics wherein he has actualities constantly striving to fulfill 
their potencies to be and to act, he must, perforce, investigate activity. 
Consequently he gives great attention to the manner of the operations of 
entities. That being the case, he investigates the physical characteristics 
of their activities. His viewpoint seems to be that if the principles of 
metaphysics are true, they must apply to every being and to every mode 
of being. In investigating being, he advances a number of physical con- 
clusions which happen to be good science in principle and theory if not 
in content. For example, the manner in which he advances the considera- 
tion of forces influencing masses is quite similar to many aspects of field 
physics as we understand it today. Furthermore, his consideration of the 
law of inertia is essentially the same as Newtonian theory. However, there 
is the advantage that his consideration is founded on being as it is rather 
than as it is considered to be. Thus, his consideration of inertia is valid 
not because it is always verified but because it is based on potency and 
act. 

The cosmological and metaphysical value of Aristotle’s science is seen 
in the reason why he has no treatise as such on the laws of nature. The 
laws of nature, as we understand them, are statistical expressions of con- 
stant phenomena whereby we can record the predictable and foresee the 
unexpected. They have descriptive rather than ontal value. For Aristotle, 
the constancy of the universe is found in the interplay of beings according 
to their proper and natural actions and reactions, their essences in rela- 
tion to their existence and operations as expressed in the four causes, the 
actuation of proper potentialities by the proper operations of the causes 


that operate on receivers. This is the explanation through the four causes, 
sufficient, complete, and accurate. 
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One conclusion that is inescapable is that the relationship between sci- 
ence, cosmology, and metaphysics is intrinsic and necessary not because 
Aristotle is a scientist-turned-philosopher but because as a philosopher he 
maintains that all of these deal with being, and any science dealing with 
being must be related to any other science that deals with being. 

The modern viewpoint, on the other hand, is based on the common 
aspects of being, their mass-energy relations. This is not only as obvious 
as the fact that we can apply the same formula to a falling sandbag and 
a falling man, or that we can apply Newtonian principles to the struc- 
ture of the nuclear atom. It is also involved in such remote problems as 
possible life on other planets where the biochemical and ecological prob- 
lem deals with life energy and the distribution and combineability of the 
elements that are required to keep up the energy level necessary for life. 

However, having reached the common, we are confounded when entities 
show differences, and we have no reason to explain those differences. We 
have reduced essences and natures to the sum of qualities, and we have 
reduced qualities to aspects of mass-energy relationships. We must explain 
the differences by projecting essences into things. The differences are not 
in and from the entities. They are in our minds. That is undoubtedly 
why for a long time Kant has been the philosopher of the German speak- 
ing scientist and Plato or Berkeley the philosopher of the English speaking 
scientist. 

Yet the very problem of reality faced by the scientist, the existence of 
reality on its own terms, points out the shortcomings of a Platonic or 
Kantian explanation. It is this problem, considered somewhat cynically 
by Engles, the focus of Mach’s philosophy, the essence of the philosophy 
of Bergson and Russell, that drove the mathematician-scientist-philosopher 
Whitehead from a self-confessed Platonism to an unwitting Aristoteli- 
anism.4 

There is something about Aristotle that is convincing, drivingly so, to 
such an extent that the outstanding medieval philosophers had to turn to 
him, oftentimes in the face of Church opposition, for the realistic answer 
to their natural problems, whether scientific or philosophical or even theo- 
logical. That force is the force of truth. The mind must not make over 
being to its own satisfaction. The mind must be reverent in the face of 
being, no matter under what aspect being presents itself. 


Leo A. Fotey 
The Catholic University of America 


Washington 17, D.C. 


4 Concerning the Aristotelian characteristics of Whitehead’s organic uni- 
verse, or the philosophy of organism, see Process and Reality, New York, 
the MacMillan Company, 1929, p. 127 ff., 334 ff., 521 ff. See also, R. G. 
Collingwood, The Idea of Nature, Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, June 
1945, p. 165 ff., especially p. 169 ff. 
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Division C: Metapuysics: JAMES I. Conway, Chairman 


Problem (a): The Problem of Being and Value in Contemporary 
American Axiology 


It has long been recognized that there is a common bond between ethics, 
aesthetics, economics, sociology, and politics. All deal with right and 
wrong, beautiful and ugly, useful and harmful, satisfactory and frustrating, 
and in general with good and bad in the widest sense. Toward the end of 
last century an effort was made to gather together these hitherto scattered 
materials. Economics offered a word that could best cover these aspects, 
the word “value”. Even in common speech “value” is extended far be- 
yond its economic meaning to anything one prices, prizes, praises, appraises, 
or appreciates, to anything one holds dear in any sense. What the Ger- 
mans spoke of as Werttheorie or Wertlehre, English writers called General 
Theory of Value. Since the English language feels uncomfortable until it 
has dressed the names of sciences in Greek derivatives, the word “ axiol- 
ogy ” was coined, 

The new study seems to have made its appearance in the Austrian phe- 
nomenological school, overshadowed by Franz Brentano. Alexis Meinong 
and Christian Ehrenfels debated whether value is primarily affection or 
conation, subjective or objective, aesthetic or moral. Value theory seems 
to have been brought to America by Wilbur M. Urban, who, after his 
studies in Austria, wrote in 1909 Valuation, its Nature and Laws. His ap- 
proach, metaphysical and somewhat idealistic, is not the one favored today. 

Ralph Barton Perry in his General Theory of Value,’ published in 1926, 
set the tone among American axiologists. His definition of value as “ any 
object of any interest’ endeavors to include both affections and conations, 
but in fact stresses conation. Perry rejects the phenomenological method 
for the relatively behavioristic, and makes the study almost a treatise in 
psychology. His work was so thorough as seemingly to paralyze subse- 
quent investigation until the data and theory could be digested. 

The influence of John Dewey on American philosophy has been no 
stronger anywhere than in the field of values. Among his many writings 
on value, one of the most quoted is an article entitled Theory of Valua- 
tion,4 written for the International Encyclopedia of Unified Science, edited 
by Otto Neurath and others of the disbanded Vienna Circle. It gives the 
instrumentalist reaction both to Perry’s behavioristic realism and to the 
Vienna Circle’s logical positivism. It is as much a polemic against what 

1 Eaton, Howard O., The Austrian Philosophy of Values, Norman, Okla., 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. 


2 Urban, Wilbur M., Valuation, its Nature and Laws, New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1909. 

3 Perry, Ralph Barton, General Theory of Value, Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1926. 


4 Dewey, John, Theory of Valuation, International Encyclopedia of Uni- 
fied Science, vol. II, no. 4; Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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Dewey calls mentalism, introspectionism, supernaturalism, authoritarianism, 
and similar stands as an exposition of Dewey’s views on value, valuing, and 
evaluation. 

G. E. Moore’s chapter on the “Indefinability of Good”5 profoundly 
stirred all subsequent writing on ethics. To identify “good ” with any par- 
ticular quality in an object is, he says, to be guilty of the naturalistic fal- 
lacy. American philosophers, refusing to accept the implied intuitionism, 
found the props kicked out from under their naturalistic empiricism by the 
school of logical positivism, logical empiricism, and linguistic analysis, 
which demands criteria for verification that seem inapplicable to values. 
Professors of ethics and aesthetics, stung into activity by hearing their 
studies called meaningless, broke into a rash of efforts to get from “ is” to 
“ought” and back again by linguistic analysis, to get objectivity into re- 
ports of introspective consciousness, to establish intrinsic value in objects 
that seem to have it only by extrinsic imputation, to establish canons of 
verifiability for value judgments, to get some cognitive content into im- 
peratives and optatives so that they can be called true or false. 

An interesting experiment was made in 1949 with the publication of a 
symposium entitled Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, edited by Ray Lepley 
of Bradley University. The fourteen contributors, all representative 
scholars, give a good picture of what was being thought and taught in 
American universities a decade ago. A second symposium entitled The 
Language of Value? appeared in 1957, showing the inroads made by lin- 
guistic analysis the last few years, being devoted entirely to the semantics 
and semiotic of value language. 

Just off the press is a bulky volume by Stephen Pepper of the University 
of California, entitled The Sources of Value® It takes the approach of 
naturalistic empiricism and behavioristic methodology, thus following the 
tradition of Perry but with more sympathy for the aesthetic aspects of 
value. It takes sharp issue with the intuitionists and emotivists, and, 
though influenced by Dewey, disagrees with him in important respects. 

Lepley’s two symposia and the work of Pepper, together with the numer- 
ous articles constantly appearing in philosophical journals, give a cross- 
section of contemporary American axiological opinion. We may consider 
the questions they seem chiefly interested in, with samples of the main 
agreements and disagreements. 

1. What method should be used in value-theory? Should it be concep- 
tual or empirical; and, if empirical, introspectional or behavioral? Just 
what a conceptual approach would be does not seem too clear except that 
examples of it would be the Platonic and the Hegelian. The strong influ- 


5 Moore, G. E., Principia Ethica, Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 
1903. 


6 Lepley, Ray (ed.), Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1949. 


7Lepley, Ray (ed.), The Language of Value, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1957. 


8 Pepper, Stephen C., The Sources of Value, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 
University of California Press, 1958. 
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ence on American value-theory exerted by Perry and Dewey weights the 
scale definitely in favor of empiricism. That the empiricism should be na- 
turalistic is taken for granted. Bertram Jessup says: 


To proceed so as to keep within the field made up of observed data is 
to proceed empirically and naturalistically. In general theory of value 
this means (1) that nothing from outside can be introduced as fact to 
challenge what actually appears or goes on in the field, and (2) that no 
single element in the field can “explain” out of existence any other 
observed element in it.9 


There is less agreement on whether the empirical method should be be- 
havioral. Those who accept behaviorism protest that it is not the narrow 
behaviorism of J. B. Watson, but the broader behaviorism of E. C. Tolman 
or of G. H. Mead. John Dewey !° insists that appeal to introspection is 
inadmissible, for what is wholly private cannot even be discussed. Value- 
facts are therefore not “ mentalistic ” but behavioral, referring to life proc- 
esses that belong to the public domain of scientific observation. Charles 
Morris11 thinks that axiology is part of behavioristics, since human be- 
havior is to a great extent sign-behavior; but there is a private aspect to 
behavior that should not be rejected even if, because it cannot be checked, 
its methodological role is secondary. Others so extend the field of behavior 
to include the affections and emotions, desires and satisfactions, that any 
distinctive meaning to behaviorism vanishes. Those interested chiefly in 
aesthetic values are cold toward behaviorism, as might be expected. De- 
witt Parker,!2 for example, points out a fallacy in the behavioristic assump- 
tion that only what is public can be known; what is private to my own 
mind I alone can know by acquaintance, but I can make it known to others 
by my description of it; such descriptions can be checked against others’ 
descriptions and one’s own experience. 

2. What kind of things are values? There is no agreement on a defini- 
tion of values. Perry’s definition in terms of interest has not met with gen- 
eral approval. Some prefer to mark off the field of values as containing 
anything that can be called good or bad, to study the field and hope that a 
definition will emerge. This seems to be proper procedure, from a nominal 
to a real definition, except that no accepted definition has emerged or 
seems likely to. Even without a definition it is possible to determine cer- 
tain characteristics of value. George Geiger puts the problem thus: 


There emerge a pattern and a counter-pattern ... The dimension of 
value (a) is determined by factors that are behavioral, biological— 
“objective ”; (b) is the result of a process, that of interest, judgment, 
and choice; (c) is not sharply cut off as something unique from the 
realm of fact; and (d) is therefore not exempt from scientific handling 
or from “socio-cultural” influences. In similar manner, the contrary 
alternatives would sketch out a counter-pattern: values are “subjec- 


8 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, p. 130. 
10 Op. cit., p. 66. 

11 Op. cit., p. 212. 

12 Op. cit., p. 224. 
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tive "—that is, mentalistic or introverted; substantive rather than ad- 


jectival; and therefore unique, exclusive, and generally impervious to 
any process of scientific engineering.13 


Are values objective or subjective? Do I value a thing because I recog- 
nize that it already is valuable to me, or does the thing become valuable 
only beause I value it? Harold N. Lee14 seems to hold a subjective 
theory. To value is to have an attitude of caring toward an object. The 
object is real and independent of the caring. The caring is subjective but 
linguistically attributed to the object, as when we call a sunset beautiful 
and not our feelings about it. Value is a putative property, not a real one. 
Value emerges when the object comes into relation with a sensibility. He 
can hold such a view because he does not favor the behavioral method, 
but the more common answer is that values are objective, a property of 
things. 

Are values substantive or adjectival? To suppose them substantive 
would make them independently existing entities floating about the uni- 
verse or inhabiting minds; there seems to be common agreement that no 
such hypostatization is necessary to make values real and objective. Some 
would call them adjectival, but not in the sense of inherent qualities dis- 
tinct from other qualities in the object; that values are relational is under- 
stood, but a failure to develop a metaphysics of relations leaves this as- 
pect undeveloped. To others the whole question is meaningless, a relic of 
the substance-attribute metaphysics that has long since been discarded. 

Are values chiefly conative or affective? That they must be both is 
recognized, but those interested in ethical values tend to stress the cona- 
tive while those concerned with aesthetic values prefer the affective. Goa!- 
directed drives and strivings, using means for the achievement of ends, are 
matters of public observation, whereas feelings and emotions are notori- 
ously private and personal. Hence the followers of the behavioral method 
concentrate on conations. They seem distressed by the fact that the goal 
of one’s drive is often not an existing thing until achieved, or, if existing, 
is not an actual value yet. This is partly overcome by the use of be- 
havioral terms like “ anticipatory set”, “ determining tendency ”, or “ con- 
summatory response”, that have not too mentalistic a flavor. Those who 
prefer the affective to the conative avoid such difficulties by dropping the 
behavioral method, but run into other troubles. Are ethical values merely 
matters of feeling? Some frankly espouse hedonism, but seem too much 
on the defensive to be thoroughly happy with it. All the classical difficul- 
ties of hedonism, whether of the egoistic or altruistic variety, revive to 
plague them. 

Are there intrinsic values as well as instrumental? John Dewey’s op- 
position to intrinsic values still exerts its influence among his instrumen- 
talist and contextualist followers. They pay their tribute to his theory of 
the continuum of ends-means, according to which ends-in-themselves do 


13 Op. cit., p. 97. 
14 Op. cit., p. 153. 
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not exist. All activity is a response to an existing want; means are se- 
lected or rejected according to their ability to satisfy this want; in the 
process the want itself acted as a means directing the selection of means 
to be used for its satisfaction. As Dewey says: 


Ends-in-view, as distinct from ends as accomplished results, themselves 
function as directive means; or, in ordinary language, as plans.15 


He fails to see here two distinct orders of causality, the final and the effi- 
cient (to the latter of which the instrumental belongs), and that he has 
constructed a sort of metaphysical perpetual motion machine, subject to the 
same hopeless flow as all such devices. But he will not accept the alter- 
native of intrinsic values, which, he says,!® are an attenuated relic of abso- 
lutism and a breeder of fanaticism inasmuch as a man who believes in an 
absolute end will think himself justified in using any means, no matter how 
oppressive, to attain it. Dewey also says that value-facts are limited to 
life processes that involve selection-rejection, and that tend to maintain 
life as a going concern. Is life, then, an end-in-itself and an intrinsic 
value? Apparently not, for all value-situations are social situations, and 
society keeps on going despite the replacement of the persons composing 
it. Nor would society be an end-in-itself, since it is but a means enabling 
man to live satisfactorily. Failure to solve a social situation carries with 
it its own sanction: dissatisfaction of the members and, in crucial instances, 
their elimination from existence. Dewey does not say it, but socio-cultural 
survival in the evolutionary process seems to be the hidden intrinsic value 
he has been unable to argue away. 

Except from his immediate followers, Dewey meets with rather common 
opposition on intrinsic values. C. I. Lewis 17 is noted for his distinction of 
intrinsic value, which is a felt satisfaction, from inherent value, which is 
a thing’s capacity to produce intrinsic value, and both of these are dis- 
tinguished from instrumental value, which can merely provide goods that 
have inherent value. Henry Aiken 18 thinks that instrumental values may 
also be valued for their own sakes as well, and that the value of a means 
is distinguishable from its value as a means. Philip B. Rice 19 holds that 
aesthetic values are intrinsic values, consisting in hedonic tone and “ joy ” 
in the sense given to it by Spinoza. Campbell Garnett 2° thinks that in- 
trinsic good consists of unobstructed sentient and conscious life, the fuller, 
the richer, the freer the better. 

A question closely connected with intrinsic values is that of standard 
values. Lewis Hahn 2! says that, where several goals compete for our ef- 


15 Dewey, Theory of Valuation, p. 53. 
16 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, pp. 69-71. 


17 Lewis, C. I., An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, La Salle, IIl., 
Open Court Publ. Co., 1946. 


18 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, p. 41. 
19 Op. cit., pp. 281-285. 

20 Op. cit., p. 88. 

21 Op. cit., p. 122. 
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forts, we must determine a further end and evaluate these competing goals 
as ends to the further goal. Anything prized becomes an immediate value, 
but it may turn out that our initial prizing was not warranted. Standard 
values are those that have met the test of critical appraisal. Conversely, 
we may find by reflection that something was really valuable though we 
did not evaluate it as such at the time. The melioristic theory of A. P. 
Brogan 22 still has followers, such as E. T. Mitchell 23 according to whom 
“good” means “better than”. Even when there are not two positive 
values to be compared, the statement, “ X is good,” means, “ X’s existence 
is better than X’s non-existence.” Though taste and preference are un- 
reliable guides, value is not therefore illusory; experience is the basis on 
which elaborate evaluations, checked by analysis and trial, can be built. 
Dewitt Parker 24 holds that memory, comparison, and conflict of desires 
and satisfactions help in the formation of standards. Competing interests 
can be appraised by attainment, influence, and rank. By rank he means 
the relative place in one’s life-plan, the harmonious pattern of satisfactions 
that we term happiness. 

What is sadly lacking in this contemporary writing is a serious effort to 
explain the “ought” of ethical obligation. To have recourse to God 
would oblige one to go outside the method of naturalistic empiricism, to 
engage in supernaturalism or even authoritarianism. The behaviorists 
cannot have a self-imposed Kantian “ought” without tainting themselves 
with “mentalism”, and none of them, behaviorist or otherwise, wish to 
adopt a position of intuitionism that would go beyond the immediate 
experience of wants and satisfactions to an intuition of a metaphysical 
something like “ought”. There is nothing left except to try to find sanc- 
tions in the outer world of nature and society. Sanctions are ultimately 
biological and anthropological. The individual who does not live right is 
eliminated from society, the society that develops bad customs perishes 
within the culture, and the culture that fails to adapt to the process of 
evolution and the progress of history is stifled by surrounding successful 
cultures.25 There is place for the hero who chooses death, but only if he 
does so to promote the progress of the race. What else has naturalistic 
empiricism to offer? 

3. What is the nature of the value-judgment? We must distinguish 
value, valuing or valuation, and evaluation. The value, however defined, 
is held by most to be a property or at least an aspect of a thing. Valu- 
ing is the reaction to value and in conscious beings includes valuation, the 
value-judgment, the judgment of value. Evaluation is a critical reflective 
judgment about values. That evaluations are judgments is commonly 
recognized. The controversy is over the primitive and direct value- 
judgment, and can be summarized in this paradox: If value-judgments 


22 Brogan, A. P., “ Urban’s Axiological System ”, Journal of Philosophy, 
XVIII (1921), pp. 197-209. 


23 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, p. 191. 
24 Op. cit., p. 231. 
25 Pepper, The Sources of Value, p. 656. 
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are verifiable like facts, we lose the distinction between the “is” and the 
“ought”; if they are not verifiable they lose their status as genuine judg- 
ments.76 

This is the chief difficulty of the logical positivists. Hans Reichenbach,27 
for example, insisted that value-judgments are volitional aims, not cogni- 
tive statements. Volitional aims are expressed in imperatives and opta- 
tives, which cannot be got into the linguistic form of propositions because 
they do not have a truth reference but an obedience reference. They are 
thus the expression of the feeling or emotion that prompted the issuance 
of the command or the breathing of the wish. Declarative statements 
may be made about people’s judgments of approval or disapproval, but 
these are not the original judgments. Dewitt Parker 2% illustrates the 
difference by picturing a young swain pleading with his lady fair, “I love 
you,” and a disinterested observer turning to his neighbor and remarking, 
“He loves her.” The latter is a cold description verifiable by the present 
and future conduct of the parties concerned. But to say that in the former 
case the young man is merely giving a factual psychological description of 
his inner state is to lose all the fire of lyric passion that is its real meaning. 

Here is where contemporary axiologists are searching for a way of eat- 
ing their cake and having it too. Those who limit themselves to the be- 
havioral method should logically go the whole way, adopt the positivistic 
type of verifiability as the only criterion of truth or falsity, and admit that 
value-judgments are cognitively meaningless. But, though they pay trib- 
ute to the work of C. L. Stevenson,29 especially to his theory of the 
persuasive definition, they are loath to put axiology outside the pale of 
science. 

Dewey 89 limits himself to the evaluative judgment, which he insists 
is not different from any other kind of judgment. The separation of 
values from facts is an illegitimate separation, since values cannot be de- 
termined except by their actual success in lived experience, and the func- 
tion of persuasion is not limited to judgments conventionally assigned 
to the value field. 

Henry Aiken?! thinks he has found an answer in the distinction be- 
tween ostensible and real values; only some values are found on critical 
appraisal to be real values, and that they are real values is a judgment 
of fact; besides, there is a cognitive element in volitions and a volitional 
element in any scientific judgment that goes beyond a mere collecting of 
data and envisions their use. 

George Geiger 32 asks what there is about value that puts it beyond 


26 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, pp. 27-28. 
27 Op. cit., p. 32. 
28 Op. cit., p. 236. 


29 Stevenson, C. L., Ethics and Language, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1943. 


30 Lepley, Value: a Cooperative Inquiry, p. 73. 
31 Op. cit., p. 39. 
32 Op. cit., p. 100. 
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the pale of scientific exploration, and answers that the exclusion is un- 
warranted. There are other continuities besides the scientific. Value, like 
knowledge, is contextual, part of a process, the process of free intellectual 
inquiry, which alone can close the gap between science and mores. 

Bertram Jessup 33.says that value is post-factual discrimination, that 
descriptive fact is coextensive with reality while value-fact is a division 
within reality. “Fact and value” is an overlapping opposition; we should 
not speak of fact versus value, but of a fact and its value. Judgment of 
value can be verified only by value, not by fact-simple. The ultimate 
criterion is felt-value. Feeling is observed and verifiable in language and 
other overt behavior. 

Ray Lepley 34 thinks that both factual and valuative propositions have 
meaning and can be made to refer to the whole gamut of experience. 
There is nothing in such judgments that prevents the application to them 
of the scientific method in the broad sense. Verbalizations are behaviors 
and make private facts public; they may be tested and the consequences 
observed. Emotive and persuasive overtones can be added to value judg- 
ments as to any judgments. 

On this problem Charles Morris*5 brings to bear his theory of signs. 
There is a difference between descriptions and evaluations, between desig- 
native signs and appraisive signs. A designative sign does not usually evoke 
a disposition to preferential behavior; an appraisive sign does. Both may 
be made hastily or both carefully; hence in the broad sense both may be 
scientific. If “scientific” is reserved for statements, evaluations are not 
scientific though statements about evaluations are; if “scientific” is ex- 
tended to mean the method by which scientists control their statements, 
then the scientific method, so understood, may be applied to the control of 
the evaluations themselves. 

Dewitt Parker 36 grants that commands and wishes are volitional in 
character and are not mere statements that the command or wish exists. 
Though volitional primarily, they contain a cognitive content subordi- 
nately. They are not propositions but contain propositions, so that every 
volitional expression has a corresponding propositional statement. But the 
latter is not the original expression. Ethical expressions cannot be reduced 
to scientific statements, but are commands that must be referred to some 
ultimate authority. This last word injects a note of discord from the other 
theories just summarized. A man of Parker’s independence is willing to 
take a step beyond the shadow of Dewey into the sunlight. He refers only 
to the authority of the state or of society, but any philosopher should ask: 
What authority lies beyond these? 

4. How does scholastic philosophy fit into the picture of contemporary 
American azxiology? For the most part it has remained rather aloof. 
There has been much writing on ethics, too little writing on aesthetics, and, 


33 Op. cit., p. 131. 
34 Op. cit., p. 182. 
35 Op. cit., p. 212. 
36 Op. cit., p. 234. 
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except for the two books of Father Leo Ward, Philosophy of Value,37 
and Values and Reality,38 published in the thirties, almost nothing on the 
general theory of value called axiology. The reason for this reticence may 
be that what are problems for the non-scholastic, because of the restric- 
tions he has imposed on himself, are not problems for the scholastic, 
whose outlook is so all-inclusive that he may sometimes fail to see the 
trees for the wood. 

The scholastic does not adopt any one method exclusively. He takes 
the empirical method as far as it will go, and then transfers to what we 
may call the metaphysical method to carry himself beyond the particular 
and contingent to the universal and necessary. His method is natural- 
istic insofar as he acknowledges nature, but non-naturalistic insofar as 
he goes beyond nature to its Ultimate Source. Not committed to a rigid 
behaviorism or even to one of a broader type, he has no prejudice against 
the “ mentalistic”” and spiritual. He is not frightened at the prospect of 
a dualism of matter and mind, body and soul, because he has not been 
infected with the heritage of Descartes that made the body-mind problem 
a problem. 

He would like a definition of value, since all knowledge tends to an ex- 
pression of what a thing is, yet he recognizes that there must be some 
primary indefinables. The quotation from Aristotle, “The good is that 
at which all things aim,” is not to be taken as a strict definition. Even 
the formula, “The good is being as appetible,” is not a definition since 
“being” is not a genus and “appetible” is not a specific difference, for 
all being appeals to some appetite, if only to what St. Thomas calls 
“natural appetite”, and the relation expressed is transcendental rather 
than predicamental. Values are adjectival in the sense that good and bad 
are grammatical adjectives, not in the sense that they are added qualities 
or properties inherent in an object, about which one could fall into the 
naturalistic fallacy. Values are relational in much the same way as knowl- 
edge is. As the true sets up a relation between knower and known, so the 
good sets up a relation between the valuer and the valued. The nature 
and properties of the object that act as foundation for this relation are 
real; likewise the act of appetition or appreciation is real in the valuer. 
The relation is therefore real, though not symmetrical. 

Espousing neither empiricism nor hedonism as exclusive philosophies, 
the scholastic recognizes that there are both conative and affective values, 
and that any general theory of value must include both and not try to 
reduce one to the other. A better developed theory of aesthetics would 
enable the scholastic to do more justice to affective values. 

The scholastic will certainly vote for intrinsic values. He is committed 
to absolutism in the field of means-ends. The series of means and ends 
cannot go on forever, but must be capped by one end that is not a means 
to anything further. This Supreme End is the Supreme Value, the Highest 


37 Ward, Leo R., CS.C., Philosophy of Value, New York, Macmillan, 
1930. 


. 38 Ward, Leo R., C.S.C., Values and Reality, New York, Sheed & Ward, 
935. 
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Good, the standard by which every other good must be measured. The 
claims of both individual and society are valid since man is made both a 
person, with all the rights and dignities belonging to a created hypostasis, 
and a social being with wants and needs that only social life can supply. 
But neither the person nor society is an end-in-itself; both exist for the 
Supreme End which is God. 

Hence values are relational in the sense that value itself consists in a 
relation, but not relative in the sense of denying a Supreme Absolute 
Value by which all other values must be measured. Since God is con- 
ceived as personal, he is endowed with and actually does exercise authority. 
There is no need, however, of conceiving this authority as an arbitrary 
exercise of will, but as the eternal law in God and the natural law in man, 
which is nothing else but the law of “being” proclaimed by the Supreme 
Being for each form of finite being and the sum total of all being He has 
created. This is no arbitrary decree, but built into the structure of each 
nature as He modeled it on His own nature. It is from this source that 
“ought ” and “ obligation ” arise. 

The scholastic, not accepting empirical verifiability as the sole criterion 
of truth in every field, feels immune from the strictures of the logical 
positivist. The theory of analogy enables him to see that there are dif- 
ferent modes of predication and no one exclusive formula to which every 
proposition must conform. Particularly useful from the psychological 
standpoint is the distinction between the speculative and the practical 
intellect, neglect of which underlies much of the confusion engendered by 
our linguistic analysts. The judgments of the practical intellect are valua- 
tive and normative, but not devoid of all cognitive content. Though acts 
of the intellect, they have a volitional aspect in the sense of giving guid- 
ance to the will, especially in that series of alternative practical judg- 
ments called deliberation, without which there could be no rational choice. 
If the logical machinery for the practical intellect must be different from 
that of the speculative intellect, regard for actual facts requires that such 
machinery be set up. A logic for the speculative intellect alone, if that 
is the only one involved in the investigations of the physical sciences, is 
a truncated logic made for only half the mind. 

The materials for a general theory of value are at hand to be assembled 
and developed. The chief difficulty in the gropings of contemporary 
American axiologists is their lack of a theory of being, a lack resulting 
from their rejection of metaphysics. Without the Supreme Value, God, no 
other values can have any meaning, much less any value. God cannot be 
reached either by linguistic analysis or by naturalistic empiricism, the two 
methods used by most of our American contemporaries. Only what might 
be called the metaphysical method is of avail in getting at the roots of 
“being”. The problem is therefore primarily epistemological, calling for 
a more thorough and more publicly acceptable vindication of the meta- 
physical method. 

The scholastics are particularly well equipped for this task, since they 
have such a thoroughly developed system of metaphysics. They did not 
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develop a formally organized epistemology until the early moderns from 
Descartes on forced them to do so, and much work remains yet to be done. 
They have as yet hardly begun to develop an axiology, but pressure from 
our contemporaries is now forcing it upon them. The work initiated by 
Father Leo Ward calls for extension and modernization, especially in the 
light of linguistic analysis and the new logic. What is needed, however, 
is not so much a series of critical polemics against prevailing contemporary 
opinions as a thoroughgoing positive construction, drawing on all the 
sources of knowledge available, searching through all the materials scat- 
tered throughout the scholastic synthesis and bringing them to bear on a 
general theory of value. 


AustTIN Faqoruey, S.J. 
University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 





Problem (b): Being and Value in the Aziology of John Dewey 


Contemporary interpretation and criticism of John Dewey’s work in axi- 
ology commonly emphasizes the function of his instrumental method either 
as an iconoclastic weapon for dislodging the “ absolute values ” enshrined in 
philosophical tradition or as a social “ tool” for the construction of a “ demo- 
cratic Utopia.” This preoccupation with the methodological elements of 
Dewey’s thought is not difficult to explain, but the sort of criticism which 


it provokes is unworthy of its purpose.t When this preoccupation is held 


by an unsympathetic critic, it results in polemic against Dewey’s concep- 
tion of scientific method and rushes impatiently to the conclusion that this 
method is inadequate to the demonstration of moral obligations.2 In the 
friendly interpreter this preoccupation with method is allowed to obscure 
the metaphysics which Dewey himself accepts and so results in serious 
errors as to the axiological function of the method itself.3 


The end result 


14 few examples may be cited here, but the interested reader will find 
that they abound in the plentiful literature on the subject. It is, in fact, 
difficult to find comment on Dewey that does not stress methodology. 
Vide, Smith, T. V.: “ Dewey’s Theory of Valuation”, The Monist, Vol. 
XXXII, 1922, p. 339 ff.; Hill, T. E.: Contemporary Ethical Theories, N. Y., 
Maemillan, 1950, pp. 156-175; Stuart, H. W.: “ Dewey’s Ethical Theory ”, 
The Philosophy of John Dewey. Ed. Schilpp, P. A., N. Y., Tudor, 1939 
and 1951. 


2 Mitchell, E. T.: “ Dewey’s Theory of Valuation”, Essays on the 
Theory of Value and Valuation. Ed. Lee, H. N., Minneapolis, Burgess, 
1945, p. 6 ff. Cf. also the important article by White, M. G.: “ Value and 
Obligation in Dewey and Lewis”, Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII, 1949, 
pp. 321-9. White repeats his criticism of Dewey as lacking a theory of 
obligation in his Soctal Thought in America. N. Y., Viking, 1949. 


3 Geiger, G. R.: “ Dewey’s Social and Political Philosophy”, The Phi- 
losophy of John Dewey, p. 366ff. (Geiger’s recent book on Dewey, John 
Dewey in Perspective, N. Y., Oxford, 1958, does not offer any serious cor- 
rection to the earlier view. Although it does put more emphasis on “ ex- 
perience ” it does not deal with Dewey’s metaphysics.) 
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of all this is that we are left in almost complete ignorance as to the real 
reasons why Dewey finds himself compelled to rely on the methods of ex- 
perimental science; we forget that this reliance is not just an arbitrary or 
“fashionable” choice, but is ultimately required by the metaphysical 
foundations upon which his entire philosophical position rests. 

Dewey’s metaphysics is first and last a metaphysics of experience. The 
encounter with being is the starting point of his every inquiry, whether 
that inquiry issues in logical theory, aesthetics, political philosophy or 
axiology. But metaphysics is also a part of experience; it is an element 
in experience and cannot be excluded from any genuine evaluation of the 
meaning of experience. To exclude metaphysics from axiology would re- 
duce values to a subjective or emotive status—the very status from which 
Dewey’s theory of inquiry attempts to extricate them. In his work pub- 
lished before the turn of the century, Dewey formulated the outlines of 
this theory, and the metaphysical implications were made very clear in his 
Essays in Experimental Logic, published in 1916. In this work he was 
concerned with the relation between the immediate encounter with being, 
which he calls “having” experience, and the cognitive encounter, which 
he calls “knowing” or “ critical” experience. As against the axiologists 
of the “ Austrian School”, Brentano and Ehrenfels, Dewey insisted that 
cognition is not merely an accessory to the sensory and emotive experi- 
ence of things, but is instrumental in changing or reconstructing that ex- 
perience so that axiological inquiry must be regarded as instituting values 
and not just as “criticism for its own sake.”4 Philosophical inquiry, as 
all inquiry must, starts from immediate data, the problematic situation in 
which the qualities of good and bad are directly “had”, “felt” or 
“sensed” by the individual. The ultimate function of axiological inquiry, 
with this as its starting point, is the enstatement of “ goods” and the dis- 
establishment of the “bads.” (In classical terms-—“ doing good and avoid- 
ing evil.”) Thus all inquiry is axiological: it pursues a continuous recon- 
struction of human experience in which there will be “ greater freedom and 
security in those acts of direct selection, appropriation, identification and 
of rejection, elimination, destruction which enstate and which exclude ob- 
jects of belief, conduct and contemplation.” 5 

Granting Dewey’s contention that philosophical inquiry should change 
human experience, two questions then arise. What metaphysical implica- 
tions, if any, attach to such change in experience? And according to what 
criteria, if any, can we be sure that the change is for the better? In an- 
swer to the first question we had best be rather blunt and to the point. 
Any change in experience implies, to Dewey, a metaphysical change in 
reality, or, if you will, in being. On this point, however, we must be very 
clear that being, for Dewey, is never “ being itself”, “ being in itself” or 
“being as such.” Rather, it is contingent being, being capable of change 


4 Essays in Experimental Logic, Chicago, U. of Chicago Press, 1916, p. 98. 
Cf. also Dewey’s Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, N. Y., Holt, 1939, where 
inquiry is held to effect “ existential transformation ” of the material with 
which it deals. (p. 159) 


5 Ibid., loc. cit. 
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and reconstruction. It is being, furthermore, that requires change, growth 
and development in order to be and continue in being.6 It is being that 
is unstable and insecure, yet capable of being more secure through intel- 
ligent inquiry and responsible action. And here we find the answer to our 
second question: The securing of being rather than nothing is good. On 
this one principle, undemonstrated for the simple reason of its indemon- 
strability, is hung Dewey’s entire axiology. 

A simple illustration may suffice as a preliminary clarification of the 
position which Dewey holds: 7 


“T start and am flustered by a noise I heard. Empirically that noise 
is fearsome; it really is, not merely phenomenally or subjectively so. 
That ts what it is experienced as being. But when I experience the 
noise as a known thing, I find it to be innocent of harm. It is the 
tapping of a window shade against the window, owing to movements 
of the wind. The experience has changed; that is, the thing experi- 
enced has changed—not that an unreality has given place to a reality, 
nor that some transcendental (unexperienced) Reality has changed, 
not that truth has changed, but just and only that concrete reality ez- 
perienced has changed.” 


The important point to recognize here is that Dewey equates the experi- 
ence of “things” with the experience of “values” and of that experience 
itself, in its immediacy, there is very little to be said® At this stage of 
experience no metaphysics is possible. When things or values are experi- 
enced as “known”, however, metaphysics takes note of the change that 
has taken place and axiology, for its part, takes into consideration the satis- 
faction or dissatisfaction which the experience of knowing has secured. 
Not only is it important to recognize that Dewey holds reality to be 
changed by cognition, but it is equally necessary to realize that he holds 
values to be functions of that changing reality. When things are immedi- 
ately experienced as positive values they are said to be “enjoyed.” Such 
things, and the enjoyment of them, constitute the raw data of inquiry and 
valuation. But inquiry and valuation would not take place if reality were 
such that this immediate enjoyment were continuous and uninterrupted, 
or if such values were served up to us in infinite plenitude. The meta- 
physics of experience notes the fact that enjoyments are limited, not as- 
sured, by nature. It is the existence of this limitation on immediate values 
that both makes possible and requires the cognitive undertaking® It is 


6 Cf. Dewey’s Human Nature and Conduct, N. Y., Holt, 1922, p. 81. 
Here this principle is applied to human life: “ Why employ language, culti- 
vate literature, acquire and develop science, sustain industry and submit 
to the refinements of art? To ask these questions is equivalent to asking: 
Why live? And the only answer is that if one is going to live one must 
live a life of which these things are the substance.” 


7 Dewey, J.: “The Postulate of Immediate Empiricism,” The Influence 
of Darwinism on Philosophy, and Other Essays. N. Y., Holt, 1910, p. 230. 


8 Cf. Dewey’s statement about immediate values in Experience and Na- 
ture, Chicago, Open Court, 1925, p. 396. 


® Cf. Experience and Nature, p. 398. “ Possession and enjoyment of goods 
passes insensibly and inevitably into appraisal. First and immature experi- 
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only as objects of knowledge, not as casual enjoyments, that values take 
on normative character. Casual, immediate values are “as unstable as the 
form of the clouds”, they are “ indifferent to our likings and tastes.” 10 
Inquiry begins in order to secure values, to enstate them in a more stable 
situation through the cognitive reconstruction of that situation. To say 
that this reconstruction requires a thorough investigation of the causes, 
conditions and consequences of immediate value experiences is merely to 
indicate the instrumental and axiological uses of scientific method as 
Dewey conceives it. But what must concern us here is just this distinc- 
tion between “ casual” and “ cognitive ” values and the different positions 
that they occupy in his metaphysics. 

The distinction itself is between the datum and the norms of conduct 
that issue from axiological inquiry as an act of valuation. When immedi- 
ate and casual values become objects of knowledge their status is changed 
from de facto to de jure. The importance of this distinction is to be seen 
in the light of what Dewey has said of “ desired” and “ desirable ” objects 
in Quest for Certainty and in view of the semantic discussion of “ proposi- 
tions about valuations” and “ valuation-propositions ” in Theory of Valua- 
tion.11 In these writings Dewey abandons the language that he had used 
earlier, which permitted the employment of the term “value” to refer 
indiscriminately to any immediate experience of enjoyment, liking, desire 
and such, and adopts here a use of the term in reference only to those 
which are enstated as a result of cognitive inquiry. Accordingly it becomes 
a contradiction in terms to refer to “casual values” in his later language, 
although the earlier language would have allowed this to pass. In any 
case, the later language does permit use of the term “immediate values ” 
as designating those values of immediate experience which have been en- 
stated through inquiry. Thus, immediate enjoyments, likings, desires and 
such may or may not be “values” depending upon whether or not they 
are the products of reflective judgment.12 To say that something is a 
value, however, it is not always necessary that it be immediately desired 
or “had”; it may be anticipated as to be desired, as ethically desirable, so 
long as it has roots in experience and has been approved by reflective 
judgment. On this basis Dewey finds it possible to formulate an ethics 
which carries far beyond the immediacy of the “present moment” and 
saves him from the danger of reducing morals to relativistic expediency. 
Those readers of Dewey who have also an interest in Greek philosophy will 


ence is content simply to enjoy. But a brief course in experience enforces 
reflection; it requires but a brief time to teach that some things sweet in 
the having are bitter in the after-taste and in what they lead to. Primitive 
innocence does not last.” 


10 Jbid., loc. cit. 


11 Vide Quest for Certainty. N. Y., Minton, Balch & Co., 1929, p. 255 ff. 
Also: Theory of Valuation. Chicago, U. of Chi. Press, 1939, p. 51 f. 


12 Quest for Certainty, pp. 263-4. 
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find something of a parallel here with Aristotle’s view of the role of 
knowledge in judgments based on experience.13 

A judgment that something is a value, then, whether it is immediately had 
or not, is a judgment that it meets or fulfills certain conditions; its con- 
textual relations and consequences are known and either actually desired 
or anticipated as to be desired. Propositions expressing such judgments 
are said, by Dewey, to be “ propositions about valuation.” They are re- 
portorial and do not differ in any significant way from any matter-of-fact 
propositions; they indicate simply that appraisals have been made. “ Valu- 
ation propositions”, on the other hand, have the strength of rules of 
conduct; they indicate the utility of certain things and ideas for doing 
something which is presently felt to be necessary. They signify the ap- 
propriateness of specific means in the service of ends which are actually 
desired.14 “Valuation propositions”, then, have an imperative quality 
which is equally contingent upon the de facto existence of a felt need or 
desire and upon the existence of cognitive examination of the causes and 
predicted consequences of that desire in terms of the situation to which 
the imperative is applied. In this way Dewey avoids reducing values to a 
purely emotive status at the same time that he finds a way of demon- 
strating obligations without recourse to the doctrine of a priori values. 

This concern for a via media between the extreme position of “sub- 
jectivism ” on the one hand and the “ rationalistic ” doctrine on the other 
is reminiscent of Kant. With Kant he regards the doctrine of a prior 
values as “dogmatic” and “remote” from the existential situation. But 
where Kant found it possible to treat humanity as an “ end-in-itself”, 
Dewey rejects even this as transcendentally ambiguous and removed from 
the possibility of cognitive experience. Precluding the notion of ends-in- 
themselves entirely, Dewey calls the purposes and goals of action “ ends- 
in-view ” and interprets them as instrumental in the working out of valu- 
ations. He wants to avoid any finalized or “ absolute” conception of ends 
because this implies that ends never function as means. “ Ends-in-view ”, 
however, are approved for their instrumental function in planning action 
and they are also seen to have “effects” as do other causes. “Final” 
causes must be excluded from axiology as firmly as they have been rejected 
by natural science: 15 


“Tn all the physical sciences (using ‘ physical’ here as a synonym for 
nonhuman) it is now taken for granted that all ‘effects’ are also 
‘causes’, or, stated more accurately, that nothing happens which is 
final in the sense that it is not part of an ongoing stream of events. If 
this principle, with the accompanying discrediting of belief in objects 
that are ends but not means, is employed in dealing with distinctly 


13 Cf. Nichomachean Ethics, Bk. I, 1094a. “ Now each man judges well 
the things that he knows, and of these he is a good judge.” Although 
Dewey and Aristotle view “habit” quite differently, there is a close paral- 
lel between Aristotle’s conception of what constitutes “moral virtue” and 
what Dewey regards as “ethically desirable.” Knowledge of the causes 
and effects of acts of choice is decisive for both. 


14 Quest for Certainty, Ch. X. 
15 Theory of Valuation, p. 43. 
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human phenomena, it necessarily follows that the distinction between 
ends and means is temporal and relational. Every condition that has 
to be brought into existence in order to serve as means is, in that con- 
nection, an object of desire and an end-in-view, while the end actually 
reached is a means to future ends as well as a test of valuations previ- 
ously made. Since the end attained is a condition of the further ex- 
istential occurrences, it must be appraised as a potential obstacle and 
potential resource.” 


It is necessary, therefore, to regard all ends as subject to axiological ap- 
praisal as well as all means. Both are events in the continuum of ex- 
perience and, as such, are subject to change, reconstruction and growth.!6 

It is at this point that the relevance of Dewey’s metaphysics for his 
theory of valuation is especially important. As events in nature, values, 
even those de jure ones that have been enstated by cognitive appraisal and 
the reconstruction of experience, are contingent upon the structures of 
nature. If these structures could be known as “ fixed” and “immutable ” 
there would be a real possibility of discovering “ fixed” and “immutable ” 
values therein. That they cannot be known as such and that no such 
values may be discovered is a thesis of Dewey’s that has often come under 
attack. It will be contended here that such attack often misses the mark 
in that it centers on the supposed Deweyan reduction of values to a welter 
of relativistic confusion which destroys the possibility of intelligible value 
judgment.17_ Now this reduction of values to unintelligibility might in- 
deed seem a threat if we were to consider only Dewey’s method. But if 
the metaphysics is taken into account, the threat disappears. Values are 
supported by the structures of nature and are as regular and assured as 
anything in nature. It is true that Dewey finds cause to emphasize the 
precariousness of all existences, but there is an opposite and morally signifi- 
cant emphasis upon the character of all existences as stable. Indeed, the 
precarious requires the stable as the condition of its recognition as much 
as the stable requires the precarious as the condition of its function in in- 
dicating the ideal possibilities for human choice. Where the philosophies 
of the past are held to have erred in separating the stable from the pre- 
carious by locating them in higher and lower “realms” of being, Dewey 


insists that an intelligible metaphysics must accept them as they come—in 
unity: 18 


16In Reconstruction in Philosophy, N. Y., Holt 1920, p. 141, Dewey 
states that: “Growth itself is the only moral ‘end’.” He then goes on 
to point out that even this is not an “ end-in-itself ” because different kinds 
and concepts of growth require appraisal. He finds that there is no evi- 
dence to support the “transcendental” idea of growth or “progress” to 
which absolute value might be ascribed. If it be objected that cancer and 
communism are “growths”, Dewey’s reply is that these must be examined 


in a wider context of growth in order to reach a solid appraisal of their re- 
spective values 


17 Cf. Urban, W. M.: The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value, 
N. Y., Macmillan, 1929, pp. 342 ff. (Urban attacks Dewey from the stand- 
point of what he calls “ perennial philosophy ” and the “Great Tradition.” 
From this position it is maintained that the “major premise” of all in- 
telligible value theory is: “ Ens est unum, verum, bonum.” p. 180.) 


18 Experience and Nature, pp. 54-5. 
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“The union of the hazardous and the stable, of the incomplete and 
the recurrent, is the condition of all experienced satisfaction as truly as 
of our predicaments and problems. . While the precarious nature of 
existence is indeed the source of all trouble, it is also the indispensable 


condition of ideality, becoming a sufficient condition when conjoined 
with the regular and assured.” 


The encounter with being as a “union of the hazardous and the stable” 
provides the basic theme of Dewey’s metaphysics and indicates the founda- 
tions of his axiology. 

Values are events in nature and all such events are somewhere between 
complete precariousness and complete stability. The need for making 
values more secure is not just a matter of seeking subjective satisfaction; 
nor is it purely relative to culturally determined ends. For Dewey, phi- 


losophy embraces wider purposes than either subjectivism or cultural rela- 
tivism: 19 


“Tf philosophy be criticism, what is to be said of the relation of phi- 
losophy to metaphysics? For metaphysics, as a statement of the 
generic traits manifested by existences of all kinds without regard to 
their differentiation into physical and mental, seems to have nothing 
to do with criticism and choice, with an effective love of wisdom. It 
begins and ends with analysis and definition. When it has revealed 
the traits and characters which are sure to turn up in every universe 
of discourse, its work is done. So at least the argument runs, But the 
very nature of the traits discovered in every theme of discourse, since 
they are the ineluctible traits of natural existence, forbids such a con- 
clusion. Qualitative individuality and constant relations, contingency 
and need, movement and arrest are common traits of all existence. 
This fact is source both for values and their precariousness; both of 
immediate possession which is casual and of reflection which is a 
precondition of secure attainment and appropriation. Any theory that 
detects and defines these traits is therefore but a ground map of the 


province of criticism, establishing base lines to be employed in more 
intricate triangulations.” 


The scope of metaphysics is thus not restricted to the provincial concerns 
of the ego or to the immediate social context. If the subjectively satisfy- 
ing and the socially utile are emphasized, it is not for the sake of the par- 
ticular “ subject ” or “society ”, but, since Dewey’s philosophy stretches far 
beyond these limits, “it is for the sake of that full and more secure dis- 
tribution of values which is impossible without instrumentalities.”2° In 
service of this ideal, values are compared on the basis of their instrumental 
function in securing other values; those values are to be preferred that 
are best known to serve this ideal most adequately. 

Dewey conceives of metaphysics as an empirical and corrigible science; 
its method is experimental, its subject-matter empirical and contingent, its 
conclusions limited and tentative. But merely to note this conception of 
metaphysics is not enough. We must raise the further question of the 
relation between method, subject-matter and conclusions in every type of 


19 Tbid., p. 413. 
20 Experience and Nature, p. 412. 
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inquiry; with respect to such a fundamental inquiry as metaphysics, this 
question is of the utmost importance As far as the subject-matter of 
Dewey’s metaphysics is concerned, I have tried to make it clear that it is 
experience in the full and widest denotation of that term. In immediate 
experience the generic characters of all existences are noted and these no- 
tations provide the data for reflective analysis issuing in cognitive ex- 
perience. Dewey’s sharp and significant distinction between immediate, 
causal experience and cognitive experience has been stressed. Unless 
casual experience be succeeded by cognitive reconstruction it remains 
axiologically meaningless; the content of such experience either serves as 
data for reflection or it has no intelligible function at all. While an im- 
mediate experience of something as stable or precarious entails no mean- 
ing and implies no de jure values; cognitive experience is full of meaning 
and implies certain moral obligations. Thus the cognitive experience war- 
ranting the statement that precariousness and stability are among the 
“generic traits” of all existences is meaningful and functions as an axio- 
logical principle; a context and direction are provided for creative valua- 
tions of every sort. 

Dewey’s treatment of immediate experience, which precludes the possi- 
bility of direct moral intuition as well as the Aristotelian-Thomistic syn- 
deresis, directly parallels the treatment that uninterpreted data receives 
in the hands of contemporary science. In physics, for example, this data 
consists of pointer readings reduced to statistical enumerations. In them- 
selves they are meaningless. Until the data is unified by a theory as to 
how it may serve in the solution of some problem, it is random and casual. 
But when a theory is formulated and put to the test, meaning emerges; 
tentative, corrigible and limited. The presupposition of this method is 
that there is an element of contingency in the very heart of its subject- 
matter which precludes both insight and intuition as well as strictly de- 
ductive approaches to knowledge of it.*1 In this respect our contemporary 
science differs in its metaphysical presuppositions from the views of Newton 
and Galileo. In the background of 17th century science was the universal 
belief that it is unthinkable that nature should not embody a single, uni- 
form, mathematically intelligible scheme. But since several alternative 


21Cf. Weiner, N.: The Human Use of Human Beings, Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday Anchor Books, 1956, pp. 7-12. Weiner here briefly re- 
views the important work of such men as Willard Gibbs, Emile Borel, 
Werner Heisenberg, Max Planck and Henri Lebesque, concluding that 
physics has had to abandon the old presupposition that nature is rigidly 
deterministic. “This revolution has had the effect that physics now no 
longer claims to deal with what will always happen, but rather with what 
will happen with an overwhelming probability. . . . One interesting change 
that has taken place is that in a probabilistic world we no longer deal with 
qualities and statements which concern a specific, real universe as a whole 
but ask instead questions that may find their answers in a large number of 
similar universes. Thus chance has been admitted, not merely as a mathe- 
matical tool for physics, but as part of its warp and weft.” It may also be 
pointed out that the new presuppositions admit the conception of the uni- 
verse as “unfinished” and as exhibiting the possibility of novel structures 
of nature coming into existence. 
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schemes presented themselves it was also believed that the particular scheme 
which nature does in fact embody can be decided only by experimental 
observation and empirical investigation.22 This early experimentalism sup- 
posed no element of contingency at the heart of its subject-matter. As a 
result, therefore, once it had discovered a mathematically intelligible law 
that organized observed fact in an economical manner, it proceeded to apply 
that law universally and without exception. The rigidly deterministic con- 
ception of the universe which followed was one in which the whole future 
depends upon the whole past. The impact of this view of nature upon the 
rationalistic thinkers of the period is a matter of historical record; a record 
that is as interesting as it is full of needless compromise with an unwar- 
ranted metaphysic. As modern physics develops, the presuppositions of 
rigid and uncompromising determinism in nature become less and less 
tenable. 

In this respect, Dewey’s view of nature is modern: his view of method, 
on the other hand, is reminiscent of the rationalists, not in their stress on 
mathematics, but in their stress on the universal applicability of “sci- 
entific” method. Like Descartes and Spinoza, Dewey sought a method 
which could be liberated from the narrow confines of the physical sciences 
until it could be applied to all subject-matters. In consummation of this 
purpose the practical quality of experimental method as a problem solving 
technique received a predominance of emphasis which resulted in the 
transformation of experimental method into the instrumental method of 
“intelligence ” and it found a wide application to a variety of fields rang- 
ing from psychology and education to the axiological problems with which 
we are here concerned. This break with the traditional and accepted view 
of the restrictions of scientific method has aroused storms of controversy 
and it is not my purpose here to provide further inclemency. I wish 
merely to indicate my belief that the method of “ intelligence” has al- 
ready demonstrated its applicability to more different problems than those 
who have not participated in it could imagine, and at the same time I 
cannot help but raise a certain doubt as to its wniversal applicability. I do 
not mean to question its application, so well carried out by Dewey himself, 
to those specific problems of ethics, logic, aesthetics and metaphysics as he 
has found occasion to examine. Rather, I mean to question his exclusion 
of certain specific problems which are as much a genuine part of experience 
as those which he does examine, and which, I think, he excludes because 
his method is restrictive and limited in its treatment of the form and 
content of immediate experience. It is clear, of course, that if immediate 
experience, that which is “had” in the direct encounter with the world, is 
without reliable meaning until it has been subjected to reflection, analysis, 


22 This point was admirably put by Michael Foster of Oxford in an arti- 
cle in Mind, Vol. XLV, 1936, p. 24. “... the method of Galilean science 
... presupposes (a) that it is impossible that nature should not embody a 
mathematically intelligible scheme and exhibit laws mathematically de- 
finable; but (b) that, which of possible alternative schemes it embodies, 
and which of several laws equally definable mathematically it exhibits, can 
be decided only by appeal to observation and experiment.” 
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causal and consequential examination, experiment and verification, it is 
the datum and not the norm of judgment. 

So far as most of the elements of immediate experience are concerned, 
there is nothing lost and much gained by regarding them as conditional 
and contingent data for cogitation and cognition. On the other hand, it is 
a prejudgment to assert that all such elements are conditional and con- 
tingent and to preclude the possibility of bringing to cognition and cogita- 
tion any unconditional and necessary element which may actually be 
“had” immediately and directly. There have been certain philosophers 
in the Western tradition who have insisted that the presence of an un, 
conditional element in immediate experience must be acknowledged, have 
found that element to be meaningful directly as encountered, and who 
have attributed to that element a function in the formulation of meaning 
criteria and norms of conduct.23 At the same time these philosophers are 
largely in agreement with Dewey’s contention that the entities and events 
of nature are conditional and in process. One such philosopher is St. 
Augustine, whose metaphysics, like Dewey’s, is a metaphysics of experi- 
ence, and whose concept of nature, again like Dewey’s, includes recognition 
of the precariousness as well as the partial stability of things immediately 
sensed, liked and enjoyed. Augustine’s concept of the natural universe is 
amazingly modern in respect to its requirement of an experimental ap- 
proach in natural science; 24 unlike Newton and the rationalists he pre- 
supposes an element of contingency at the very heart of nature. Values are 
subject to that contingency; sustained by the structures of nature they 
flourish and grow and, as all things of nature must, they decay in obedi- 
ence to the laws of natural entropy. “These lovely things .. . rise and 
set: in their rising they begin to be, and they grow towards perfection, 
and once come to perfection they grow old, and they die: not all grow old 
but all die. Therefore when they rise and tend towards being, the more 
they make haste towards fullness of being, the more they make haste to- 
wards ceasing to be. That is their law.” (Confessions, 4,10,5) 

Despite his overwhelming preoccupation with man’s ultimate end in God 
and his evident lack of confidence in natural science’s ability to make a 


23 Cf. Woltz, H. G.: “The Empirical Basis of Anselm’s Arguments”, 
Phil. Review, Vol. LX, no. 3, 1951. Wolz points out that the direct experi- 
ence of the idea of a perfect being is basic to Anselm’s position.” . . . the 
empirical basis of the argument both in the Monologium and the Pros- 
logium is the idea of a perfect being which, upon analysis, is found to func- 
tion in the knowing process.” (p. 361.) 


24The modernity of Augustine’s thought vis & vis science of nature has 
often been noted by scientists themselves: cf. Weiner, op. cit., p. 190. 
“The view that nature reveals an entropic tendency is Augustinian, not 
Manichaean. Its inability to undertake an aggressive policy, deliberately 
to defeat the scientist, means that its evil doing is a result of a weakness 
in his nature rather than of a specifically evil power that it may have, 
equal or inferior to the principles of order in the universe which, local and 
temporary as they may be, still are probably not too unlike what the re- 
ligious man means by God. » Cf. the ordering function of God in Dewey’s 
conception of God is “the active relation between ideal and actual .. .” 
(A Common Faith, New Haven, Yale, 1934, pp. 50-1. 
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substantial contribution towards that end, he never the less retained an 
explicit concern for the instrumentality of empirical knowledge in the im- 
provement and progress of practical, historical life. As he makes clear in 
his essay on the Trinity, Augustine has no intention of adopting a skepti- 
cism towards the senses: “Far be it from us to doubt the truth of what 
we have learned by the bodily senses; since by them we have learned to 
know the heaven and the earth... .” (De Trinitate, 15,1221) And again 
in the De Magistro as in Contra Academicos, it is made clear that what- 
ever is experienced through the senses may be believed, though these be- 
liefs must be constantly checked and empirically verified and in no case does 
absolute knowledge of natural things seem a possibility. (De Magistro, 
11,38 & 12,40) Augustine’s view is also manifest in the famous essay on 
time in the Confessions where it is the temporality of natural things, their 
“time-bound ” contingency, that requires natural science to abjure ration- 
alistic methods and to approach its subject-matter with hypotheses to be 
checked and verified by the senses. (Confessions, 11,14-30) 

It is apparent that the metaphysics of nature supports and requires an 
empirical denotative method for both Augustine and Dewey. It is equally 
apparent that the contingency of nature as experienced has implications of 
ideality for both men. For Dewey this element of contingency is experi- 
enced as inseparable and “conjoined with the regular and the assured.” 25 
Or, as he puts it in his Common Faith, the experience of natural precari- 
ousness and change is made meaningful by the ideals which we bring into 
application under the conditions of existence: 26 


“We are in the presence neither of ideals completely embodied in ex- 
istence nor yet of ideals that are mere rootless ideals, fantasies, utopias. 
For there are forces in nature and society that generate and support 
the ideals. They are further unified by the action that gives them 
coherence and solidity. It is this active relation between ideal and 


actual to which I would give the name ‘God.’ I would not insist that 
the name must be given.” 


And in a similar vein, Augustine shows how the de facto objects of im- 
mediate sense experience take on meaning and become de jure values only 
when they are actively related to the enquirer’s end-in-view: 27 


“Ts not the face of the earth clearly seen by all whose senses function 
properly? Then why does it not give the same answer to all? Animals 
great and small see it, but cannot interrogate it. For reason does not 
preside in them to judge upon the evidence their senses bring. But 
man can interrogate it, and so should be able clearly to see the in- 
visible things of God understood by things which are made; but they 
love these last too much and become subject to them, and subjects 
cannot judge. All these things refuse to answer those who ask, unless 
they ask with power to judge. If one man merely sees the world, 
while another not only sees but interrogates it, the world does not 
change its speech—that is, its outward appearance which speaks—in 
such a way as to appear differently to the two men; but presenting 


25 Experience and Nature, p. 55. 
26 Op. cit., p. 50. 
27 Confessions, 10, 6. 
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exactly the same face to each, it says nothing to the one, but gives its 
answer to the other; or rather it gives its answer to all, but only those 
understand who compare its voice as it comes through their senses, 
with the truth which is within them.” 


It is thus evident that, despite whatever ultimate and intrinsic differences 
there may be, Dewey’s “God” of the “ active relation between ideal and 
actual” and Augustine’s “God understood by things which are made” 
have an axiological functionality which is the same: in both cases they 
provide the grounds for the reconstruction of experience in creative valua- 
tion. 

Now it is far beyond the province of this paper to examine the theo- 
logical similarities and differences which so obviously demand analysis in 
any comparison of Augustine’s thought with Dewey’s. In the brief space 
remaining I should like to mention but one important difference as a sort 
of counter-balance to the similarities which I have so far stressed; it is a 
difference which, if unreconciled, may continue to separate the already di- 
vided streams of Christian and naturalistic experience. I refer of course to 
the element which is precluded from Dewey’s experience, but which is 
clearly admitted by Augustine as functioning in every cognitive and 
axiological judgment. This “unconditional” element is immediately ex- 
perienced when Augustine turns his mind inward to discover that “ truth 
which is within.” Failing to discover grounds for certitude in the im- 
mediate experience of the senses, there arises, for Augustine, an existential 
doubt which must be refuted by the famous “Si fallor, sum” argument. 
The experience of certitude and truth which is now “had” by Augustine 
is not a logical consequence of the argument, but is the condition of that 
argument as it is the condition of all cognitive judgment. The quest that 
follows is not a quest for certitude, for that is already experienced, but 
is a quest for the intelligible grownd of that certitude.28 Augustine’s quest 
leads him to the well known “ illumination” doctrine; a method of know- 
ing which can supplement, but not displace the method of sense verifica- 
tion. Illumination cannot supply the mind with the content of knowledge, 
but it does supply, to Augustine, the form of truth.29 Even with illumina- 
tion available it is still necessary to trust to the senses; even to trust to 
the senses of others and thereby to learn from historical experience and 
“the news that is daily brought to us from this quarter and that, and is 
confirmed by accordant and supporting evidence. . . .” (De Trinitate, 
15,1221) Yet because of the presence of the “divine light” it is possible 
for Augustine to embrace certain absolute values which are precluded 
from Dewey’s axiology. 

Experimentalism, as a method of inquiry, is restricted to the contingent 
world of nature and is conditioned by the mutability of the mind. Thus 
far Dewey and Augustine are in agreement. But for Dewey this means 


28 Cf. De Trinitate, 9, 6, 9-11; 12, 14, 22-3; 12, 15, 24. Also, De Lib. 
Arbitrio. 2, 13, 35; 2, 8, 20-4. 


29 As Copleston indicates (A History of Philosophy, Vol. II, Westmin- 
ster, Maryland, Newman Press, 1955, p. 64.), Augustine’s problem here 1s 
one of the form and not the content of knowledge. 
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that the ideals which nature can actually support, the highest values that 
man can actually embrace, are at best conditional and limited. Assertion 
that values are more than that is to estrange them from reality and ex- 
perience in such a way as to make their application to conduct arbitrary 
and capricious. That Dewey regards the doctrine of transcendent “ abso- 
lutes” as a removal of values from existential relation to the actual prob- 
lems of men accounts for his mistrust of all institutionalized finalities and 
his polemic against “supernaturalism.” 3° But hasty criticism of Dewey 
for his failure to see that the God of Augustine is not only transcendent 
but also immanent and active in the practical functions of loving judg- 
ment should not be indulged at the expense of a failure to criticize Augus- 
tine himself for rushing too precipitously and impatiently to a doctrine 
of knowledge by illumination. The details of how this doctrine explains 
the knowledge of ultimate truth, eternal and necessary, to mind which is 
finite and mutable are conspicuous by their absence and their absence has 
rightly served to limit the acceptance of this method by the philosophers 
of the West—Christian and non-Christian alike. It is with a profound 
sense of philosophical humility, however, that Augustine chooses to close 
his Confessions, and I my paper, with these simple words: 31 


“What man will give another man the understanding of this, or what 
angel will give another angel, or what angel will give a man? Of You 
we must ask, in You we must seek, at You we must knock. Thus only 
shall we receive, thus shall we find, thus will it be opened to us.” 


R. W. Sieeper 32 
Queens College 


Flushing, N.Y. 


30 Cf. Dewey’s rejection of absolute values in “ Experience, Knowledge 
and Value”, a reply at the end of The Philosophy of John Dewey: ed. 
Schilpp, Evanston, Northwestern, 1939, p. 594 esp. 


31 Confessions, 13, 38. 


32T am grateful to Fr. Conway for his suggestion that I append to my 
paper a few words of comment on the excellent paper which has been de- 
livered by Fr. Fagothey. We are all in considerable debt to Fr. Fagothey 
for his masterly survey of American value theory since the turn of the 
century and especially for his thoughtful proposals for the development 
of a Scholastic program in axiology. As the body of my own paper in- 
dicates, I am in whole-hearted agreement with Fr. Fagothey’s finding that 
American philosophy of values has suffered from its neglect of meta- 
physics, although that neglect, as I have tried to show in the case of 
Dewey, is not as complete as Fr. Fagu!hey implies. ; 

The reason why American naturalistic metaphysics is so largely ignored 
is quite probably due to a general preference, which Fr. Fagothey seems 
to share, for regarding empirical methods and metaphysical methods as 
quite different and, perhaps, opposed ways of operating in philosophy. If 
the abandonment of empirical methods is to be regarded as essential in 
metaphysics it must be on the assumption, which I would take to be 
“Platonic”, that the task of metaphysics is not the analysis of anything 
experienced, but rather the formulation of the organizing principles of 
Being, Totality or the Whole. Or it may be on the “ Plotinian” assump- 
tion of a quest for the discovery of True Being or Reality which is thought 
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to “lie behind” Appearance. Since I prefer, instead, the Aristotelian view 
of metaphysics as inquiry into “ existence as existence, and whatever be- 
longs to existence as such”, as Aristotle himself calls it (Metaphysics, 
1003a), I find it quite unnecessary and unnatural to abandon empirical 
methods upon entering the domain of metaphysics. I should hasten to 
add, of course that I do not regard the use of empirical methods as having 
been successfully restricted to primary sense data by British Empiricism 
in either its early Lockean form or in its modern Cambridge manifesta- 
tion as the “verification principle.’ American empiricism has, at least 
until lately, been successful in avoiding this pit-fall into which British 
thinking has sunk and has been, for some time now, unsuccessful in ex- 
tricating itself. Whether American empiricism, which has shown a marked 
indifference toward the extreme forms of British logical empiricism, will 
find the new trend of Irish empiricism, which Fr. Charles B. Daly seems 
to be developing at Belfast, across the Irish Sea from Cambridge, more 
congenial it is too early to say. (Cf. Daly’s articles in Vols. 23 and 24 of 
the Irish Theological Quarterly.) In any event, it is possible to claim 
that such distinguished American metaphysicians as F. J. E. Woodbridge, 
John Dewey and J. H. Randall, Jr., all of Columbia University, have found 
much to be gained in retaining empirical methods for the development of 
“ Aristotelian inquiry into the ultimate distinctions involved in existence 
as existence.” (Randall, Nature and Historical Experience, Columbia U. 
Press, N. Y., 1958, p. 125.) 

It is perhaps, because of my own preference for the American tradition 
of radical empiricism from Emerson through to Peirce, James and Dewey 
that I have brought Dewey and St. Augustine together in my paper. It is 
a part of this tradition to take time and natural process very seriously as 
the inevitable context wherein values, if they are to be achieved at all, 
must be worked out. This element of the American tradition binds it 
irrevocably to the great tradition of Western thinkers who, like Hegel 
and Bergson, trace their philosophical genealogy back to St. Augustine and 
the early Christian tradition. All of these thinkers, if I am not badly mis- 
taken, have viewed man’s moral existence as a struggle for the attainment 
of values in a changing universe, a universe in which there are no “ fixed” 
essences. Dewey’s contribution to this tradition, and to the creative strug- 
gle for human advance, is to show, more clearly than others, just how 
natural and experimental science works out in the service of human values. 
That Dewey should have found it necessary to attack those philosophies 
which did not seem, to him, to be giving sufficient or intelligent concern 
to the problems of the human situation may seem unfortunate to some. 
But his attack is a criticism worth taking seriously, and is not, for that 
reason, as wholly unfortunate as it at first may seem. The question of 

“ultimate values ” is a crucial question here, and I am not at all conv inced 
that Dewey’s form of empiricism is adequate on this point. That is pre- 
cisely why I have contrasted his empiricism with that of St. Augustine; 
that no form of empiricism can be adequate has not been shown. I take it 
that empiricism is still open on this point and that this is one of its most 
important credentials. As Fr. Fagothey says, there is much work to be 
done. Philosophy remains true only through the unremitting effort of phi- 
losophers and it is characteristic of the philosophia perennis that it in- 
cludes no finished or completed systems.—R. W. Sleeper, Queens College. 
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Division D: Morar AND Po.uiticaAL PHILOSOPHY: 
HERBERT JOHNSON, Chairman 


Problem (a): Recent Developments in Naturalistic Ethics 


I 


It is always hazardous to write about a movement. The difficulty is com- 
pounded when the movement is fluid because it is contemporary. There is 
not only the risk of attributing to the whole movement what is true of only 
one individual within it, but of neglecting that personal philosophic growth 
which may have removed a thinker from the movement altogether, or have 
radically changed its direction. 

Despite these difficulties I will endeavor to survey the scene of contem- 
porary American naturalism with particular reference to recent develop- 
ments in naturalistic ethics. Naturalism as a movement has been described 
both by its proponents and by its critics as one of the most important 
streams in contemporary American thought. A rapid survey of current 
philosophical journals will do much to enforce this judgment if volume of 
publication is an indication of strength. 

Naturalism as a philosophic term is admittedly vague. T2e term has un- 
doubtedly meant many things in the history of Western theught. Even in 
America it has been used to designate a number of different systems. In its 
current usage, naturalism is roughly that philosophic position which affirms 
that nature is the whole of reality, that man has his origin, growth, and 
decay within nature, and that nature is self-explanatory—nature being de- 
fined as that which is amenable to scientific investigation. The naturalist’s 
concept of science has in the past been limited to experimental science, as 
ideally practiced by the physicist who proceeds by means of observation, 
experimentation, hypothesis, verification, theory, etc. Lately, as the nat- 
uralist has been challenged by criticism from without and by problems 
from within, this strict identification of science with experimental science 
has been modified. It is the burden of this paper to show that as the nat- 
uralist’s restricted notion of science is broadened, his attitude toward ethics 
is also changed, and, also, contrary to what he sometimes maintains, his 
theory of reality does influence his ethics. 

In several anthologies, published within the last two decades, naturalism 
as a philosophic current, is represented variously by Santayana, Sellars, 
Woodbridge, and Pratt. Yet it is not the naturalism of these men that is 
our concern. It is rather the naturalism of their disciples, the naturalism 
which finds initial expression in the symposia American Philosophy Today 
and Tomorrow and Naturalism and the Human Spirit, that constitutes the 
subject of our study.) The older naturalism of Santayana, Sellars, and 


1 These volumes are taken as representative of current American natural- 
ism because in them there is made a definite attempt to define naturalism 
and to develop some of its themes. In American Philosophy Today and 
Tomorrow, ed. Horace M. Kallen and Sidney Hook (New York: Lee Fur- 
man, Inc., 1935), Irwin Edman and Hook define the naturalistic temper, 
Ernest Nagel wrestles with several epistemological problems from a nat- 


* 
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Woodbridge is in these volumes supplanted by the naturalism of Dewey 
and his disciples, viz. Hook, Edel, Nagel, Randall, Lamprecht and others, 
It is the ethical theories and practical postulates offered by this latter group 
that command our attention, not only because they are current, but be- 
cause they are presented as refinements of a naturalism more crudely stated 
by an earlier generation. 

As Ernest Nagel has pointed out, there are as many accounts of nature 
as there are naturalists, but underlying the different descriptions which nat- 
uralists give there are two fundamental assumptions.2 One has to do with 
nature, the other with the way we know nature. Actually they are but two 
sides of the same coin. As given by Ernest Nagel, the first of these as- 
sumptions affirms that whatever happens in nature is dependent in some 
fundamental way upon the organization of bodies located in space and 
time. The second thesis denies the possibility of arguing from constancy 
and design in nature to a more ultimate reality beyond the nature of our 
immediate experience. Lest we give the impression that naturalism pre- 
sents itself as a cosmological theory, or as a metaphysics, it is well to keep 
in mind the definition of Sidney Hook which reduces Nagel’s assumptions 
to a single thesis. “ Naturalism,” as Hook conceives it, “is the whole 
hearted acceptance of the scientific method as the only reliable way of 
reaching truths about the world, society, and man.” 4 Hook continues: 


The difference between naturalists in the history of thought can easily 
be explained in terms of (1) varying historical conceptions of what 
fields and problems are amenable to scientific treatment, and (2) pro- 
gressive refinements in the method of inquiry themselves. All these 
differences can in principle be resolved by appealing to the method to 
which they give common allegiance, except for those temperamental 
differences of emphasis and selective bias which no naturalist claims to 
to be an avenue to truth. The least common demoninator of all his- 
torical naturalisms, therefore, is not so much a set of specific doctrines 
as the method of scientific or rational empiricism.5 


That science is the only avenue to certain knowledge is repeatedly stated. 
Nagel writes: “Certainly whatever enlightenment we possess about our- 


uralistic point of view, and John H. Randall, Jr. contributes an essay en- 
titled, “ Historical Naturalism.” In Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. 
Yervant H. Krikorian (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), 
Hook, Nagel, and Randall are joined by such men as Krikorian, John 
Dewey, Abraham Edel, Eliseo Vivas, Herbert Schneider, William Dennes, 
and Harold Larabee in the development of a broad naturalistic philosophy. 
Hardly any area of philosophy is neglected. In subsequent writings many 
of these authors develop theses which were first presented within these two 
volumes. Although recent American naturalism is not to be restricted to 
the contributors of these volumes, it is evident that they well represent 
this stream of American philosophy. 


2“ Naturalism Reconsidered,” Proceedings and Addresses of the Ameri- 


can Philosophical Association, Vol. XXVII (Yellow Springs, Ohio: Antioch 
Press, 1955), p. 8. 


3 Ibid. 


4“ Naturalism and Democracy,” Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 45. 


5 Ibid. 
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selves and the world has been achieved after the illusion of a ‘ metaphysical 
wisdom ’ superior to ‘mere science’ has been abandoned.”® According to 
Hook: “ Just as the methods of the sciences have radically transformed our 
understanding and use of external environment and in that way affected 
our relations with our fellow man, so naturalists believe that the direct ap- 
plication of similar methods to areas in which they have not been fully 
tried, chiefly the area concerned with human relations, will be productive 
of rapid advance.” 7 

Thus naturalism as a philosophy is orientated toward the practical. Its 
chief interest is man and the problems now confronting him. To the nat- 
uralist speculative philosophy is largely irrelevant, for abstract theorizing, 
in his view, has done little to alleviate the problems of man. The nat- 
uralist is interested, as a resu!t, in seeing that the methods of the sciences 
are applied to those areas of knowledge—political, sociological, educational, 
and religious—where they have not been tried. ‘Common values,” writes 
Sidney Hook, “rest upon consequences in experience, not upon presupposi- 
tions of theory and dialectic.”8 Theoretical discussion, Hook maintains, 
should not take place apart from the particular situations which give rise 
to it. The aim of philosophy, like the aim of education, is practical.® 


II 


What can naturalism offer in the way of practical direction to the po- 
litical, social, and religious leaders of our times? As the naturalist sees it, 
before he can answer with any specific proposals, he must deal with several 
fundamental questions. First of all, what are values? Do values belong 
to things, or does man endow things with value? Is it possible to arrive 
at a scientific treatment of values? What criteria can be established to de- 
termine moral action? These and other questions confront the naturalist 
with the result that he has labored not so much in creating an ethics as in 
clearing up preliminary problems and suggesting paths and criteria by 
which an ethics may be developed. What has emerged as a result of his 
endeavors may loosely be called his “ theory of values.” 

Now while the naturalist is concerned with both ethical and artistic 
values, what he offers as his theory of values has been developed with the 
ethical uppermost in mind. His offering is modest, he confesses. He doesn’t 
pretend to have the last word. He avoids seeming dogmatic. What he 
sets forth partakes more of the nature of a program. It is more a guide 


6 Sovereign Reason (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1954), p. 31. 
7 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 45. 
8“'The Philosophy of Democracy as a Philosophy of History,” Vision 


and Action, ed. Sidney Ratner (New Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers 
University Press, 1953), p. 138. 


®Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man (New York: Dial Press, 
1946), p. 75. 


10 Cf. Randall and Buchler, Philosophy: An Introduction (New York: 
Barnes and Noble, 1942), p. 254; Sidney Hook, “ Religion and the Intel- 
lectuals,” Partisan Review, Vol. XVII (1950), p. 231. 
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for the establishment of criteria by which life may be directed than a set of 
formalized rules.11 

Dewey’s answer to the problem, whether man endows things with value, 
or finds them valuable apart from himself, is widely accepted. According 
to Dewey, value is not something which exists independently of man, but 
is the name we give to whatever men prize, hold dear, or desire.12 Value 
is given to an object by the presence of an interest in the object. Man's 
interests create values and reason organizes them. The moral problem is 
that of discovering the desirable by means of intelligence. Thus under- 
stood, “values are immanent in human experience, not secluded in some 
transcendental or conceptual realm accessible to common men only through 
priestly or philosophic intermediaries.” 13 

While values are not to be considered apart from the human context in 
which they arise, still they are not wholly subjective. The very use of the 
verb “to evaluate” carries with it the implication of an existential rela- 
tion between subject and object. Dewey observes that every event or ob- 
ject has some immediate qualities attached to it, be it good or bad, enjoy- 
able or not. Of these immediate qualities little can be said. They are 
simply enjoyed or they are not. The real value or good is the result of an 
evaluation or judgment in terms of conditions or consequences. The prop- 
erties and relations which entitle an object to be worthy of pursuit are 
extraneous to the qualities which make it an immediate good. Here the 
value judgment comes into play to distinguish between what immediately 
gratifies and what is truly valuable14 If the valuable were identified 
simply as that which gives immediate pleasure, we would be obliged to re- 
gard as valuable many acts which, though they may result in immediate 
gratification, are harmful in the long run. Recognizing this, Dewey dis- 
tinguishes between “ what is desired ” and “ what is desirable.”15 Accord- 
ing to Dewey, every person, to the degree in which he is capable of learn- 
ing from experience, makes this distinction. The distinction is between the 
object of desire as it first presents itself and the object of desire which 
emerges as a revision of the first appearing impulse after the latter is criti- 
cally judged in reference to the conditions which decide the actual result. 
It is the critical examination which determines what is desirable as opposed 


11 Cf. Ernest Nagel, Sovereign Reason, p. 56. 


12 John Dewey, Theory of Valuation (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1939), pp. 33-34. 


13 T, V. Smith, The Philosophic Way of Life in America (New York: F. 
8. Crofts and Co., 1943), p. 89. 


14 According to T. V. Smith, as he understands Dewey’s position: “ Value 
judgments arise out of a situation made embarrassing by a conflict between 
two equally valuable parts of experience, or out of some other unsatis- 
factory turn of experience; and the judgments are but citations of what 
seems necessary to make experience more satisfactory. They are dis- 
coveries of what under the circumstances one ought to do, if he is to re- 
solve the situation.” IJbid., pp. 87-88. 


15“ Theory of Valuation,” in Contemporary Philosophy, ed. J. L. Jarret 
and Sterling McMurrin (New York: Henry Holt, 1954), p. 308. 
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to the first impulse toward an object which often makes it desired. How 
then is the valuable to be identified with the object which is not only de- 
sired but is desirable? The answer as Randall and Buchler offer it is this: 


We cannot divorce an act or object from the consequences which ensue 
upon the commission of the act or the possession of the object, so 
far as the value is concerned. We judge value to belong to the inter- 


connected situation rather than to the immediate satisfaction of our 
impulse or cravings.16 


Randall, who is perhaps the most ontological minded of the naturalists 
under study here, develops this theme in his recent Nature and Historical 
Experience where he attempts to define the precise reality of value.17 
Agreeing with Dewey that to evaluate is to determine “how best” to do 
something, he finds that value is best understood as a quality of substance, 
the power of substance to get itself sought. Value is simply an aspect of 
substance considered as intelligible, for understanding and evaluating are 
identical processes. Randall clearly sees that the full intelligibility of any 
situation or substance depends upon a knowledge of its end or purpose. 
But according to his analysis, the most we can hope for is partial intel- 
ligibility since it is impossible to discover any ultimate end or purpose. 
Values are thus relative because the most we can determine is “ how best ” 
we can do something under a particular set of circumstances. What is best 
absolutely is beyond our knowledge. We cannot determine what is best 
in the ultimate context, because the ultimate context itself is beyond dis- 
covery. In a word, since there are no fixed ends, there are no fixed 
values. Ends are aims which arise only when there is a problematic situa- 
tion. Values are relative to the specific situation in which they obtain. 
Moral ends or goods exist only when something has to be done. The good 
of a situation has to be determined on the basis of the defect to be recti- 
fied. Consequently each situation gives rise to its own good. What is ex- 
pedient at one moment may not be expedient at another. Changing situ- 
ations demand new solutions. There are no fixed absolutes as the 
supernaturalist would suppose. The imposition of fixed ends is simply a 
sign of an emotional grappling for certainty where certainty is impossible.18 

If, as the naturalist insists, it is impossible to determine fixed codes, or 
unchanging values, if values differ from situation to situation, are not 
values wholly personal? Can the moralist justify his concern for common 
mores? Are there certain general canons of morality which pertain uni- 
versally? Dewey has no doubt that certain general evaluative propositions 
“which describe and define certain things as good, fit, or proper” can be 
made.19 But these can be attained only with difficulty. The difficulty 
involved brings us to the important question of procedure. 


16 Philosophy: An Introduction, p. 152. 


17 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1958), pp. 179-182. 


18 Cf. John Dewey, Experience and Nature (Chicago: Open Court, 1925), 
pp. 91-92, 396-97; Ernest Nagel, “Toward a Naturalistic Conception of 
Logic,” American Philosophy Today and Tomorrow, p. 388 ff. 


19 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 301. 
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To the naturalist there are two generic ways of establishing moral norms. 
One is the religious approach “ ultimately based on absolute intuitions ” 
and the other is the experimental approach “ which regards the test of con- 
sequences as decisive.”20 To the naturalist, there is little doubt as to 
which is better. As Sidney Hook writes, “The evidence drawn from the 
fruits and consequences of the way in which ideals function in experience is 
far more warranted than the evidence for theological and metaphysical as- 
sumptions.” 21 Furthermore, the achievements of genuine knowledge about 
nature—in medicine, biology, psychology, and history—have been largely 
won by a bitter struggle against the obstacles set in the path of scientific 
enquiry by the proponents of the religious approach. 

Where it is granted that certain codes of behavior advanced by religious 
bodies are valuable and laudable, it is also affirmed that these are true and 
good only in so far as they conform to academic standards. William 
Dennes advises that if we reject his definition of “the valuable ” and “ the 
right ”, and if we are inclined to define “ right” simply as what God com- 
mands, then we are faced with the problem of determining which of the 
various commands offered to us by the various religions have divine au- 
thority and origin.22 If one has reason for obeying the commands of re- 
ligious bodies, it can only be that their expression has seemed to him to be 
true and righteous in terms of naturalistic norms of truth and right. It is 
Dennes’ contention that: 


Religious experience and theological doctrine add nothing to the mean- 
ing or truth of any statement or to the validity of any rule of con- 
duct—add nothing which is not finally traceable to, and which does not 
owe its meaning and its probability to, observations and loves and 
preferences which remain what they are whether or not they are re- 
ferred to, or taken as evidence of diety.23 


Naturalists rebel against the notion that morality would be a sham un- 
less God exists. According to Sterling Lamprecht, if the existence of God 
were known, morality in some respects might be revised.24 But to main- 
tain that life has no meaning without belief in the existence of God, or 
that ideals are futile in a world in which God does not exist, is to throw 
away moral certainties or probabilities in an absurd attempt to inveigle a 
people into accepting a theology for which there is no evidence. A scien- 
tific ethics is much more certain than any theological doctrine. One may 
remain uncommitted to a theory about the existence of God and still re- 
main untroubled about the important values and aims of human life. In 
fact, one may remain uncommitted to all theory, be it metaphysical or 
theological, for, in the words of Sidney Hook, “there is no logical connec- 


20 Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man, p. 14. 
21 [bid. 


22“ A Skepticism based on an Analysis of Meaning,” Philosophers Speak 
of God, ed. Charles Hartshorn and William L. Reese (Chicago: Chicago 
University Press, 1953), p. 489. 


23 Tbid., pp. 490-491. 
24“ Naturalism and Religion,’ Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 29. 
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tion between a theory of being or becoming and any particular theory of 
ethics or politics.” 25 

There remains only the scientific approach. In an essay, “ On the Battle- 
field of Philosophy,” Sidney Hook reiterates the naturalistic position: 
“Since human values acquire their quality of value by being related to 
human desire, only the use of scientific intelligence could help us discover 
the difference between reliable and unreliable values.”26 All naturalists 
emphasize the relevance of many areas of inquiry to ethics. To the nat- 
uralist, it is obvious that any ethical theory must be in tune with the facts 
of nature, both human and non-human. Since desires and feelings of obli- 
gation are the raw materials of reality, the facts which will have the 
greatest bearing on ethics will be provided by psychology which studies 
these basic instincts.27 Biological and anthropological data are also rele- 
vant, as Abraham Edel and others have pointed out, in the naturalist’s 
search for common human values.28 

Still to be defined is the relationship of ethics to the sciences of which 
it makes use. In the past, ethics has sometimes been made a department 
of, or subsumed by, one of the several sciences that have man as their ob- 
ject. One observer of naturalistic ethics, Rollo Handy, in an article en- 
titled, “The Naturalistic ‘Reduction’ of Ethics to Science,’ concluded 
that although ethics relies heavily on the data of science, and even defines 
its concepts in the language of science, it is still able to maintain its au- 
tonomy.2® Yet if Paul W. Kurtz is to be trusted as a spokesman for nat- 
uralism, ethics becomes so closely allied to the behavioral sciences it draws 
upon that it is no longer possible to distinguish between it and those sci- 
ences. Kurtz writes: “The chief question for the science of value is the 
question ‘ What is life?’; value will then be defined in terms of it. Thus 
the definition of value is equivalent to the definition of man.”’3° It is 
Kurtz’s thesis that ethics should attempt no more than to render under- 
standable “ the nature of human life and the laws by which it continues.” 31 


25 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 54. 
26 Partisan Review, Vol. XVI (1949), p. 262. 


27 Cf. Patrick Romanell, Toward a Critical Naturalism (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1958), p. 72. 


28 “Some Trends in American Naturalistic Ethics,” Philosophic Thought 
in France and the United States, ed. M. Farber (Buffalo, New York: Uni- 
versity of Buffalo Press, 1950), pp. 604-609. 


29 Handy writes: “Obviously many naturalists do want to make ethics 
amenable to a scientific approach, and one way this can be done is to de- 
fine ethical concepts so that they have the same kind of descriptive mean- 
ing scientific concepts have. Ethical propositions are then cognitively 
meaningful and in theory either true or false, and ethical terms are defin- 
able. In this sense ethics becomes scientific, yet it may retain a type of 
autonomy. To maintain that there is an intimate connection between the 
data of the sciences and ethics, and that ethical propositions are descrip- 
tive, is not to make ethics part of either one or several sciences.” Journal 
of Philosophy, Vol. LIII (1956), p. 832. 


30 “ Naturalistic Ethics and the Open Question,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. LII (1955), p. 127. 


31 Ibid., p. 128. 
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It cannot have anything to do with practical application. “It is about 
time,” he continues, “that philosophers cease requiring of other philoso- 
phers absolute standards to solve practical problems.” 32 Kurtz, in effect, 
ushers ethics out the door, even in the accepted naturalistic sense, without 
making it clear to what he wishes to append the old label. In the view of 
the task he has established for it, ethics is practically indistinguishable 
from the behavioral sciences. To study value is to study behavior. In his 
own words: 


Thus the explanatory science of man, and not necessarily the criticism 
of the actual moral problems of practice, is the direct problem of the 
science and philosophy of value. The principles of behavior become 
the principles of value, without any ultimate ego-centric connota- 


tions.33 
Naturalism, if Kurtz could be taken as representative of its general atti- 


tude, would thus be deprived of anything that approaches an ethics in the 
traditional sense of the term. 


III 


Though all naturalists would answer affirmatively the question, “Is a 
scientific treatment of morality possible? ” not all would use the term “ sci- 
entific” in an univocal sense when describing, for example, the methods of 
physics, biology, and ethics. Granted that moral science can make use of 
certain data supplied by the physical sciences, the question still to be faced 
is: “Is its own method ‘scientific ’? ” 

The problem of method reaches its most lucid discussion in a recent work 
by Patrick Romanell, significantly entitled, Toward a Critical Naturalism 34 
Romanell, who calls himself a “ critical naturalist,” is highly skeptical of 
Dewey’s analysis of method in ethics. It is Romanell’s criticism of the late 
American philosopher that in insisting on an “identity of method ”— 
equally applicable to the physical and moral—he renders void that which is 
distinctive about moral experience.45 To Romanell, Dewey’s insistence on 
an identity of method, though not of subject matter, is unfounded, because 
in the last analysis it plunges Dewey into the error he has hoped to avoid, 
namely, that of the crude materialist who confuses an identity of method 
with an identity of subject matter. To Dewey’s critic there is no real dif- 
ference between the methodological reductionism of instrumentalism and 
the so-called ontological reductionism of materialism. The former is but 
a sophistical version of the latter, for they both reduce ethical data to 
“ physical fact.” 

It is Romanell’s contention that Dewey’s ethics rests upon the assump- 
tion that there is only one type of scientific method. Given that premise, 
it follows that there is an identity of logical procedure in the physical and 
moral sciences. But Romanell raises the question, can the method of ethics 
be identical with the experimental procedure in use elsewhere? 


82 Ibid. 
33 [bid., p. 127. 


84 (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1958), pp. 39-81. 
35 Tbid., p. 41. 
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If it can, then Dewey has made a tremendous contribution to logical 
theory; but if it cannot, his whole case for a reconstruction of tradi- 
tional morality on the model of the experimental sciences breaks down 
for the simple reason that it rests on a false premise, that of methodo- 
logical reductionism 36 


Put another way: “It is possible to verify a normative hypothesis by the 
same procedure employed in verifying an existential hypothesis?” By way 
of illustration, Romanell takes what is for him a moral proposition, 
“Women should have the right to vote,” and sets it aside another proposi- 
tion, this time taken from the field of chemistry, “ All acids turn blue 
litmus red.” He then asks whether these propositions are verfiable in the 
same way. Yervant Krikorian has answered: “In theory the problem of 
verification in ethics should be no different from the same problem in any 
other field.” 37 And in this opinion Randall would seem to concur, for he 
writes, “ scientific inquiry is itself precisely a process of evaluation, of ‘how 
best’ to do something.” 38 It is Romanell’s thesis that there is a difference 
in theory as well as in practice. 


There are several reasons why ethics, no matter how scientific in in- 
tent, cannot have its problems settled by the experimental method as 
we have come to understand that method. The first and most obvious 
reason is that the experimental method is only good for questions of 
fact, that is, for determining what-is-so, and hence not good for ethics 
proper, which deals with questions of norms or what-ought-to-be-so. 
Descriptive ethics is not normative ethics. For we can only observe 


in the experimental sense objects whose logical status is ideal or 
normative.39 


Dewey’s view that human beings naturally institute values is not denied by 
Romanell, but he points out that what observation does not, and cannot, 
confirm is which of the ends and relationships human beings naturally 
cherish, and which of the values they normally institute, are desirable in 
the long run. Observation alone cannot settle such a normative issue. 
Romanell thus indicts much of what is presented as naturalistic ethics.4° 
It might be noted parenthetically that in the face of criticism of this 
kind, at least one naturalist, E. D. Klemke, gives up and falls back upon 
a kind of “ ethical agnosticism.” 4! According to Klemke, what man ought 


36 Tbid., p. 42. 

37 Naturalism and the Human Spirit, p. 79. 
38 Nature and Historical Experience, p. 180. 
39 Loc. cit., pp. 43-44. 


40 Romanell writes: “ Like Spinoza of old, Dewey and his disciples seem 
to confuse ethics with social psychology or anthropology. The pity is that 
the Deweyites think they are writing ‘naturalistic morals,’ when all they 
are really doing is writing some sort of naturalistic sociology. I say this, 
not because I do not respect naturalistic sociology, but because naturalistic 
sociology is not the same thing as naturalistic morals. So to put it bluntly, 
it is high time that we naturalists called a spade a spade. The naturalist’s 
respect for all the sciences implies the relative autonomy of each of them 
as well as their interrelationships.” Jbid., p. 44. 


41“ Vivas on ‘ Naturalism’ and ‘ Axiological Realism,’” Review of Meta- 
physics, Vol. XII (1958), p. 310 ff. 
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to do is theoretically indeterminable. But man must nevertheless act. His 


only reason for acting is his enthusiasm for a particular good. In Klemke’s 
words: 


I cannot know the answer to what is good, etc. But in existence I am 
forced to act. I cannot be totally a rational being and nothing else. 
I must behave as well as think. Since further reflection will not re- 
veal which of the alternative before me is the right one, I must choose 
one upon the basis of my interest and passion.42 


Klemke’s position, however, is not representative of the main stream of 
naturalistic thought. 

Returning to Romanell, we find that he adds a second reason why experi- 
mental method cannot be applied to the problems of ethics, namely, that 
ethical postulates do not lend themselves to factual observations.43 It may 
be observed that all acids turn blue litmus red, but it cannot be observed 
that all women should have the right to vote. A single exception to the 
first proposition would render the chemical generalization invalid. But by 
contrast the latter is not, and cannot be, invalidated by the sheer fact that 
in such and such places women do not actually have the right to vote. In 
short, whereas an “ existential” hypothesis is necessarily invalidated by be- 
ing found contrary to fact, a moral hypothesis is not invalidated by being 
violated. Though observation, or experiment, ultimately determines the 
truth or falsity of an existential hypothesis, observation does not neces- 
sarily determine the truth of falsity of a moral hypothesis. How, then, 
justify a moral hypothesis? How can we prove that all women should vote 
from the fact that some of them do? How could we prove that they 
should even if they all did in fact? Romanell confesses: 


I do not know what to call this curious problem arising in the logic 
of normative science, where a proposition undergoes a change from the 
imperative to the indicative mood, so to speak, but the problem of 
imperatives is not the traditional problem of induction, which deals 
with the different question of how we can argue within the same (in- 
dicative) mood from some members of a class to all.44 


These and other difficulties were seen earlier by Eliseo Vivas whose disil- 
lusionment with, and revolt against, naturalism is recorded in his book The 
Moral Life and the Ethical Life, which is primarily a critique of naturalistic 
ethics.45 Though Patrick Romanell ends with the hope that naturalism 
will eventually solve its difficulties without abandoning its initial premises, 
Vivas is convinced that “a philosophy that starts by telling us that ques- 
tions about ultimate objective make no sense because ends and means are 
continuous, can have nothing serious to say about morals.”46 To Vivas, 
contemporary naturalism consists chiefly in its “ scientifistic enthusiasm.” 47 


42 Tbid., p. 311. 

43 Loc. cit., pp. 44-45. 

44 Ibid., pp. 46-47. 

45 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1950). 
46 Jbid., p. 130. 

47 Jbid., p. 19. 
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It is more of an antiphilosophic attitude than a philosophic doctrine, and 
hence it is condemned to remain “vague and non-committal about the 
operative structure of the moral life and its orienting values.”48 What the 
content of life ought to be and what ends man ought to serve cannot be 
defined in terms of a conception of man that does not go beyond the exi- 
gencies of social and political behaviorism.4®9 Though it would be difficult 
to summarize Vivas’ position in a few words, perhaps it is best character- 
ized by his conviction that the secular society which naturalism urges can- 
not hold back the barbarism in man, while a belief in the primacy of the 
person set in a religious background will stem it. Vivas criticism has not 
gone unnoticed, and despite the remark of Thelma Lavine that “most of 
the charges against naturalism ... seem for the most part to have been 
adequately refuted,” 50 Vivas’ arguments stand to challenge the naturalist. 


IV 


To the Thomist, two basic failures mar the naturalistic approach to 
morals. The first is his failure to grasp the manner in which we discover 
values, and the second stems from his narrow conception of nature and his 
resulting denial of the existence of God. Both can be traced to a single 
source, the naturalist’s assumption that the only avenue to knowledge is 
that provided by experimental science. The naturalist correctly sees that 
if a moral directive is to be something more than a mere postulate, in the 
Kantian sense, then it must some how be objectively established. And 
since, in his view, modern science is the only tool of knowledge, moral di- 
rectives must be determined experimentally. But how can we prove what 
ought to be from what is? How can we determine how men ought to be- 
have from the way in which they actually do behave? We can’t, says 
Romanell; in the face of this problem the experimental method of the 
physical sciences if of no avail. What man ought to do is dependent on 
his end. This much is recognized by Randall. But what is man’s end? If, 
in the naturalistic account of man and nature, to quote Ernest Nagel, 
“there is . . . no place for an immaterial spirit directing the course of 
events, no place for the survival of personality after the corruption of the 
body which exhibits it,” then the grave is the end of man, or at least we 
have no knowledge otherwise. Man’s goal is thus to be found in the so- 
cial and political order—as Dewey and Hook insist—and a theory of morals 
is to be developed in this context. Recent developments in naturalistic 
ethics, leading to an abandonment of the univocal concept of science, at 
least in the writings of Romanell and Randall, place naturalism in a posi- 
tion where it can define the “ good life” and the means by which it can be 
obtained in a manner similar to that found in Aristotle’s works. Natural- 
ism can thus move from its present descriptive account of human behavior 
and its futile discussion of method to the realm of genuine normative sci- 
ence. The plain fact remains, however, that naturalism to date has not 


48 Tbid., p. 128. 
49 Ibid. 


50“ Note to Naturalists on the Human Spirit,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Vol. L (1953), p. 145. 
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produced an ethics. The same judgment that Randall passed in 1935 is 
relevant today: “That our modern naturalistic philosophies are as pro- 
grams rather than achievements is . . . patent.” 51 

Though recent developments in naturalistic ethics may bring a transition 
from descriptive to normative science, naturalistic ethics will always re- 
main incomplete. In deciding that the ultimate context is beyond dis- 
covery, naturalism has decided that reality is only partially intelligible. It 
is committed to an inadequate theory of values because it is committed to 
an inadequate theory of nature. In the beginning, by its methodological 
commitment, naturalism has denied the possibility of reasoning to the ex- 
istence of God or to the spiritual nature of man. Naturalism is thus im- 
potent to render a true account of man and his goal. Thus inability to 
offer a full account of man’s nature and man’s end can only result in an 
inability to determine what man ought to do, for what man ought to do is 
determined by his goal. While the experimental sciences, which a natural- 
istic ethics would draw heavily upon, disclose innumerable facts about man, 
all these facts however interesting and useful they may be, are trivial if we 
do not know the purpose of human life. Naturalism, in declaring the 
ultimate purpose of human life unknowable, locates the immediate pur- 
pose of human life in the betterment of the social and political order. The 
effect is that human life ceases to have a value beyond its momentary and 
insignificant contribution to the general flux of events. 

In the moral philosophy of St. Thomas, the most important fact is his 
primary conclusion that God is, and that He is the first cause and the final 
end of all things.52 St. Thomas’ analysis of man’s nature makes it clear 
that the only true and final end of man is life with God53 From this it 
follows that any attempt to construct a system of morals without God is 
doomed to failure, because the fundamental distinction between good and 
evil lies in the relationship of man to his final end. A morally good act is 
one which directly or indirectly perfects man’s rational nature by leading 
him toward the possession of God. In a word, there can be no morality 
without God. This all important fact escapes the naturalist. 

Yet it is becoming increasingly clear to the naturalist that his method 
will not solve all the problems that need to be solved. His boast that na- 
ture is fully intelligible in terms of itself is slowly being modified as he be- 
comes aware of the limitations of experimental science. This fact plus a 
reappraisal of what constitutes science has led some naturalists to re-evalu- 
ate the claims of metaphysics, and has led others to abandon naturalism 
altogether. Naturalism as naturalism will always be committed to the 
twin dogmas of materialism and scientism, but naturalists themselves are 
not so committed. 

Jupe P. DouGcHERTy 
Bellarmine College 
Louisville, Kentucky 


51“ Historical Naturalism,” in American Philosophy Today and To- 
morrow, p. 425. 
52 Summa Theologiae, I-II. 


53 Cf. George C. Reilly, “The Dynamics of Moral Conduct,” Philo- 
sophical Studies in honor of the Very Reverend Ignatius Smith, O-P., ed. 
John K. Ryan (Westminster, Maryland: Newman, 1952). 
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Problem (b): Social pluralism in American life today 


Pluralism and the Division of the Intellectual Virtues 


Freedom and social welfare—the individualistic liberal of the nineteenth 
century took this to mean that from unlimited freedom social welfare will 
automatically follow. The socialistic liberal of the twentieth century takes 
it to mean that from social welfare freedom will automatically follow. 
The aristocratic conservative of the nineteenth century claimed to defend 
social welfare against liberalism, when what he really feared was freedom. 
The bourgeois conservative of the twentieth century claims to defend 
freedom against liberalism, when what he really fears is social welfare. 
The genuine liberal believes that freedom and social welfare are comple- 
mentary, and he is genuinely conservative in his determination to pre- 
serve both from their false friends. 

Catholic social thinkers commonly teach that the reconciliation of free- 
dom and social welfare is possible in the light of two principles. The first 
is that the common good consists principally in those spiritual goods in 
which men participate only if they live a liberal life The second is 
that this common good is best achieved through a pluralistic structure of 
society. My concern in this paper is with this second principle. 

A society is pluralistic if it recognizes that by natural law social author- 
ity belongs not only to the state which promotes the whole common good, 
but also to a number of social institutions which promote particular aspects 
of the common good.2 Thus by natural law a university has a genuine 
social authority over the work of scholarship, and a medical association 
over the work of healing. The state may confirm these institutions and 
coordinate them for the sake of the common good, but it does not confer 
their authority upon them, nor can it substitute its own authority for 
theirs. This pluralistic structure preserves the organic unity of society 
with its subordination of parts to whole. 

Although Catholic thinkers accept pluralism because of its approval in 
the papal social encyclicals,3 not all seem to realise that it is founded on 


1See Charles de Koninck, De la primauté du bien commun contre les 
personnalistes, Laval, 1943, and Jaime Velez-Saenez, The doctrine of the 
common good of civil society in the works of St. Thomas Aquinas (diss.), 
Notre Dame, 1951. 


2See the article by F. W. Coker, “ Pluralism,” Encyclopaedia of the So- 
cial Sciences, vol. 12, pp. 170-173. Although, as Coker remarks, the term is 
used in a number of senses by political theorists, it is always used to indi- 
cate some doctrine which opposes giving social authority exclusively to the 
state. Of late in the United States the term is being used in quite a dif- 
ferent sense to refer to the civil equality of many religions and philosophi- 
cal systems within a single state. The two senses should not be confused, 
since (as I argue in this paper) a lack of philosophical unity in a society 
can be a great hindrance to a pluralistic structure of society, if “ pluralism ” 
is taken in the former sense. 


3 The chief papal texts are collected by John F. Cronin, Catholic Social 
Principles, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1950, pp. 200-212. 
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the theory of the division of the intellectual virtues.4 If human knowledge 
were of one kind only, then the state, as guardian of the common good, 
might equip itself with this knowledge and assume authority to judge all 
questions. Plato gave to his philosopher-kings just such a universal com- 
petence.5 

Nor will this conclusion be evaded if we admit that knowledge is divided 
into many specialties merely by a material division according to subject 
matter. If knowledge is divided only in this way, then the omnicompe- 
tent ruler will content himself with judging general questions and will hand 
more detailed questions down to a hierarchy of specialists, but he will still 
retain the right to overrule them, because he possesses the same principles 
of judgement as they do. 

However, if knowledge is formally divided there will result a number 
of distinct fields which differ not merely in content, but in point-of-view, 
in principles, in method, in the kinds of problems raised and the kinds of 
answers to be hoped for. Specifically different intellectual virtues will be 
required because their objects cannot be reduced to some single and uni- 
vocal general object. Such sciences and arts can be unified not by some 
universal science, but only by a wisdom (metaphysics or theology) which 
acknowledges their irreducible differences, and distinguishes these formal 
differences from the many merely material divisions which may exist within 
each single discipline.é 

Is it any wonder then that in a Marxist state pluralism is replaced by 
a monolithic structure in which the party claims competence on all ques- 
tions? According to the philosophy of Marx there exists only a single 


type of knowledge, the dialectic of which the party leaders are the supreme 
theoreticians,7 


The Origin of Pluralism in the United States 


It would seem, therefore, that the strength of a pluralistic structure with 
its reconciliation of freedom and social welfare in American culture de- 
pends on the acceptance by Americans of the essential distinction of the 


4Some of the important Thomistic texts relating to this question are: 
Summa Theologiae, I, q. 106 a. 4 c.; I-II, q. 57 a. 4 ad 3; q. 95, a. 4¢.; 
II-II, q. 179 a. 1 and a. 2 ad 3,.; q. 182 a. 3; q. 183, a. 1, a. 3, a. 4.; Suppl. q. 
41 a, 2. Sent. III d. 33 q.3 a.1q.4. Contra Impugnantes Dei Cultum et 
Religionem, c. 3. De Regimine Principum, I, c. 14. Polit. I, 8, 132; II, 2, 
180; 5, 212. Contra Gentiles, III c. 71. De Divinis Nominibus, c. 12,5. A 
comparison of these texts shows that Saint Thomas holds that the whole 
society includes various offices and orders by natural law, and that these 
are based on different kinds of knowledge required for social life. 


5 Republic, VII, 540 A-B. 


®St. Thomas Aquinas, Expositio super librum Boethti de Trinitate (ed. 
B. Dekker, 1955), q. 5 a. 1 ad 5; In Lib. Metaphysicorum (ed. Cathala- 
Spiazzi, 1950), Prologus, and VI, lectio 1, 1145-1170. 


7™That which still survives of all earlier philosophy is the science of 
thought and its laws—formal logic and dialectics. Everything else is sub- 
sumed in the positive science of nature and history.” Frederich Engels, 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, I. 
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intellectual virtues. Even the man in the street must come to recognize 
that the right and authority to decide different kinds of questions belongs 
to different kinds of thinkers, and not to a single leader, nor to everyman. 

There is some evidence that there is a profound basis for this acceptance 
in our traditional American culture. The first colleges in our country were 
those same “ ivy-league ” colleges which are today still so influential. They 
were for the most part Calvinist institutions. They seem to have given 
our country its basic intellectual style which has not yet been obliterated 
by subsequent influences.§ 

These influences were, indeed, many and powerful. The philosophy of 
the Enlightment is expressed in our fundamental political documents. 
The anti-intellectual but humanitarian movements of pietism and roman- 
ticism came next, and were succeeded in turn by German idealism. Finally 
Darwinism and scientific positivism achieved their present formidable 
power. Yet the Calvinistic system has stubbornly maintained itself, mold- 
ing all these influences to its own contours. 

The succeeding influences have blurred the lines of the Calvinist image, 
but then the original picture was too harsh and meager anyway. We may 
well characterize American culture as the Calvinist heritage, moderated 
and enriched by other influences. 

Calvin retained the rational structure of Catholicism much more com- 
pletely than did the emotional Luther or the Anabaptists. Although 
Calvin taught the depravity of the human intellect, nevertheless, he ac- 
knowledged the legitimate social role of all the kinds of learning and art 
which were acknowledged by St. Thomas Aquinas, and he encouraged a 
type of education which gave room to all these basic elements, albeit with 
a typically Renaissance emphasis on grammar and rhetoric.9 

Let us note some of these basic distinctions in knowledge which Calvin 
retained and which become fixed in American culture at an early date. 
First of all there is the great distinction between the supernatural and the 
natural, between faith and reason.19 This became embodied in the Ameri- 


8See James J. Walsh, Education of the Founding Fathers, New York, 
Fordham, 1935, Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy, New 
York, Vanguard Press, 1944, and Harvey Wish, Society and Thought in 
Early America, New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1950. 


9See William Boyd, The History of Western Education, London, A and 
C. Black, 1947, pp. 197-203 and Pierre Marique, History of Western Educa- 
tion, New York, Fordham, 1926, pp. 114-116. 


10 For Calvin’s admission of the different intellectual virtues see Institu- 
tionum Christianae Religionis, I, c. 5 where he admits that human reason 
can arrive at a knowledge of the existence of God, and II, c. 2, 14-17 where 
he argues that human reason in its corrupt state cannot attain to “heav- 
enly matters ” (the true kingdom of God, His justice, and future beatitude) 
but can know by its own powers something of “earthly matters” of which 
he ennumerates “ politica, economia, artes omnes mechanicae, disciplinaeque 
liberales” (13). Included in the latter are natural science, medicine, and 
literature. Calvin’s distrust of philosophers, however, is seen in II ¢. 2 and 
his contempt for the idleness of monks who pretend to live the contempla- 
tive life is seen in IV, ec. 14. 
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can system of the relations of church and state, which by separating them 
intends to leave to the church a genuine social authority.11 

Secondly there is the distinction between the practical and the theoretical 
spheres of life. It is the denial of this distinction in Marxist society which 
is one of the chief causes of its essential barbarism. It must be admitted 
that in American culture too, this distinction has always been unstable. 
Yet we have maintained the relative independence of our system of edu- 
cation from state control. The power of the private university and the 
church-related school, and the real authority of educational associations 
and accrediting bodies has prevented complete state control. The principle 
of academic freedom has had a difficult career but has survived.!2 

A greater danger is the tendency of industrial and military technology 
to gain control over our universities, where pure science has never been 
too strong. As for contemplative wisdom we have followed Calvin in his 
mistrust of the lazy monk and the dangerous philosopher. Nevertheless 
the American public also has a fear of scientific positivism and “ human 
engineering.” We feel that human dignity and what we vaguely refer to 
as “spiritual values” must be protected against a Faustian science, and 
we look to philosophers, even when they are naturalists and positivists 
themselves, to furnish us with such a defense. 

The third distinction is between the liberal and servile virtues. In its 
Christian form this distinction implies that the servile as well as the liberal 
activities of man have a genuine dignity. Belief in the dignity of work 
remains an American ideal, and although the truth that work and business 
can be Christian vocations did not originate with the “ Protestant ethic ” 
as is sometimes thought, it was strongly approved by Calvin. But he also 
approved of the liberal arts, at least as a requirement for a learned clergy 
and a Christian gentry.13 This belief in the value of the liberal arts and 
the culture which they make possible is not dead in the United States as 
is apparent from the present educational controversy. 

A fourth group of distinctions is found setting apart the great professions 
of law, of medicine, of teaching, of the soldier and the artist. Undoubtedly 
American culture cannot equal that of Europe in the understanding and 
appreciation of these professions. What is significant for our analysis, 
however, is that all of these professions do have a self-conscious dignity 
in our society. Each of them has its outstanding men, ready to defend the 
rights and standards of their calling, and each has its associations and a 
certain degree of self-government. 


11 See Robin M. William Jr. American Society, a Sociological Interpreta- 
tton, New York, A. A. Knopf, 1951, pp. 384-341. William notes, however, 
that in many respects American churches tends to remain in a curiously 
isolated and insulated position, so that their influence is neutralized by 
their very autonomy. 


12See Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger, The Development of 
Academic Freedom in the United States, New York, Columbia, 1955. 


13 Max Weber made famous the historical importance of this “ protestant 
ethic.” It is well to remember that the Christian concept of lay vocations 
is pre-protestant. See for example St. Antoninus of Florence, Summa 
Moralia, Pars III, Titulus 8, De statu mercatorum et artificium. 
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Are we to conclude then that since these basic distinctions on which 
social pluralism must be based are so firmly rooted in our culture they will 
continue to survive all attacks without defense? In the past they survived 
because they were defended either by the clergy of Calvinist training, 
or by philosophical men who had been bred in the Calvinist heritage. 
Although these latter were often in revolt against Calvinism in its sectarian 
aspect, they had greatly profited from the perennial tradition which it 
transmitted. 


The Catholic Role Today 


Why should we Catholics not supplant the Calvinists as the guardians of 
the intellectual virtues and of social pluralism? What they had we possess 
in a purer form and by a clearer title. The Church assures us that we will 
find the perennial philosophy in its purest form in the works of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Of all medieval thinkers St. Thomas is the strongest defender 
of the pluralism of the intellectual virtues. The majority of medieval 
thinkers did not completely succeed in freeing themselves from the Pla- 
tonic conception that man can achieve a single universal science in which 
all knowledge can be absorbed, and to which the special science and arts 
are merely propadeutic. For them, of course, this universal science was 
sacred theology. St. Thomas, on the contrary, followed out the implica- 
tion of Aristotle’s division of sciences, and showed that sacred theology 
never replaces metaphysics, and that metaphysics can never substitute 
for the special sciences and arts.14 

Why then is it that our Catholic schools, guided by Thomism, do not 
seem to exemplify the pluralistic conception of knowledge? Why are they 
not exercising a strong influence in developing the social pluralism of Amer- 
ican culture? I would like to suggest that the reason is that we Thomists 
have largely ignored this very feature of the doctrine of St. Thomas. We 
tend to present St. Thomas’ philosophy as a single metaphysical system, 
separated by a great chasm from the diversified sciences which flourish 
today. 

How did this come about? At the time of Aeterni Patris Thomists first 
felt the need to meet the problems of idealism and empiricism which were, 
it seemed, the “modern problems.” If we study the textbooks of this 
period we will see that they abandoned the traditional definition, division, 
and order of philosophy in order to concentrate their attention on the 
epistemological problem.15 


14See references in note 6 above and Summa Theologiae, I, q. 1, a. 1, 
and Summa Contra Gentiles, II, c. 4. 


15To speak only of the Dominican tradition: Up to the time of John 
of St. Thomas in the 17" century the philosophy course was still based on 
the text of Aristotle. Works like the Cursus Philosophicus of John of St. 
Thomas were collections of “special questions” controverted among the 
schools, which did not give a picture of the sciences as a whole. The rise 
of the “seminary manual” resulted in such works as those of Goudin 
(1671) and Roselli (1727) which, however, closely followed the order and 
method of Aristotle’s works as commented by St. Thomas (except that 
Roselli placed moral philosophy after metaphysics). But the new texts at 
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Next came the controversy as to whether the Thomism approved by the 
Church includes the system of Suarez. This gave rise to the problem of 
what makes Thomism Thomistic, so that the problems of the real distinc- 
tion of essence and existence, of act and potency, of analogy, and of partici- 
pation in esse came successively to occupy the greater part of Thomistic 
discussions.16 As necessary as these discussions were and are, the emphasis 
on the unity of the Thomistic system tended to obscure the complementary 
problem of the plurality of sciences. 

Nevertheless the pressing necessity for Thomists to develop a satisfactory 
critique of the modern positive sciences eventually forced them to take up 
this question. Unfortunately many of the solutions which have been most 
widely taught and accepted have fallen into one extreme position or the 
other. Either the division of sciences has been reduced to a simple dichot- 
omy between philosophy and science, or it has been complicated by the 
addition of many new sciences whose specific autonomy is very dubious. 

Thus writers like Van Steenberghen, Renoirte and De Raeymaeker of the 
University of Louvain in their excellent manuals drastically reduced St. 
Thomas’ division of science to two great fields. One of these is meta- 
physics or philosophy which rests on certain and necessary principles. 
Under a single set of principles it is able to embrace many different 
branches of thought, including epistemology, ontology, natural theology, 
cosmology, rational psychology, moral philosophy, and a whole series of 
philosophies of mathematics, science, culture, etc. The other field is that 
of the positive sciences which rest on hypotheses and which can never at- 
tain certain or essential knowledge. Ideally all the positive sciences might 
be unified in a single deductive system.17 

On the other hand Jacques Maritain, and others who follow his classifica- 
tion with various modifications, have defended the traditional division of 
philosophy against these Louvain writers, but have agreed with them in 
adding to the field of philosophy another field of positive or “ empirio- 
logical” sciences. Within this latter field they distinguish “ empiriometric ” 
and “empirioschematic ” sciences. According to this position a number of 
new intellectual habits must be recognized.18 


the time of the Thomistic revival desert this order. Thus the manual of 
Zigliara (1891) has logica, critica, metaphysica (ontologia, cosmologia, 
psychologia) and philosophia moralis in that order. See also Paul Geny, 


Questions d’enseignement de Philosophie Scolastique, Paris, Beauchesne, 
1913. 


16 See the Marquette Lecture of 1957, St. Thomas and the Future of 
Metaphysics, by Joseph Owens, CSs.R. 


17See Fernand Van Steenberghen, “ Reflexions sur la systematisation 
philosophique,” Revue neoscolastique de philosophie, 41 (1938) pp. 185-216. 
This article explains the arrangement of the philosophical course at Lou- 
vain and the influential series of textbooks based on it. 


18 Jacques Maritain, Distinguer pour unir: ou, les degrés du savoir, Paris, 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1932. For some recent treatments of this same prob- 
lem which, however, do not move much beyond Maritain’s own treatment 
see William Oliver Martin, The Order and Integration of Knowledge, Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, 1957; Bernard J. Lonergan, Insight, a study 
of human understanding, New York, Philosophical Library, 1956 ; and 
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These two extreme positions are both open to the same two objections. 
The first is that they add to the division of the sciences a type of knowl- 
edge which is admittedly only probable or “ constructive.” St. Thomas was 
quite aware that such knowledge forms an imperfect part of every science, 
but he denied that it could constitute a science in its own right or be an 
intellectual virtue. To call such imperfect or dialectical parts of science by 
the name of “science” and to assign them distinct places in a division of 
the sciences or of the intellectual virtues is to render these classifications 
merely accidental or material.19 

The second difficulty is that both positions seem to require of all 
“ philosophical ” knowledge that it have metaphysical necessity. They fail 
to note that for St. Thomas scientific demonstration is realized in diverse 
modes in different sciences. Consequently for both schools the philosoph- 
ical content of “cosmology” or of moral philosophy is greatly restricted, 
and most of the problems treated by St. Thomas as typical of these sci- 
ences are handed over to the positive or empiriological sciences. 

It is not surprising, then, that both schools present philosophy as sharply 
divided from the sort of knowledge which is sought today in the natural 
and social sciences. They have opened a chasm between philosophy and 
modern knowledge which they are incapable of bridging. 

To my mind the way pointed out by a third group of Thomists is more 
promising. Even before the works just mentioned had appeared Father 
Santiago Ramirez, O.P. in the 1920’s in a series of brilliant articles raised 
the problem of the division of sciences and subjected the texts of St. 


Henry Van Laer and Henry J. Koren, The Philosophy of Science, Du- 
quesne, 1956. For an interesting review of current opinions about the 
moral or social sciences see Sister Miriam Lynch, O.S.U. “ Communication 
between Philosophers and Sociologists,” American Catholic Sociological Re- 
view, Dec., 1958, pp. 290-309; also Herbert Johnston, “The Social and 


Moral Sciences,” The Catholic Educational Review, 1957, pp. 452-463, 505- 
518, 589-599. 


19See my paper, “The Role of the Philosophy of Nature in Catholic 
Liberal Education,” printed in the proceedings of this association, 1956, pp. 
62-84, for references to the texts of St. Thomas concerning the role of 
dialectical knowledge in the sciences. Dialectics itself is a liberal art and 
an intellectual virtue, but the knowledge obtained by dialectical reasoning 
is opino and not scientia, and cannot be the object of an intellectual 
virtue, since a virtue requires necessity in its object. See John of St. 
egy Cursus Philosophicus, Logica II, q. 26, a. 1 in tom. 1, ed. Reiser, 
pp. 791 sq. 

Hence it is lost labor to discuss the place of the “ empiriological sci- 
ences ” in the division of sciences, their degree of abstraction, their mode of 
definition, etc. as Maritain so conscientiously does. In dialectical reasoning 
definitions are merely nominal, there is no precise degree of abstraction, 
and principles can be borrowed from any department of knowledge. The 
principles by which St. Thomas specifies sciences are relevant only to true 
sciences, i.e., knowledge based on certain, necessary, and proper principles. 
Nor will it help to say that we can call the “ empiriological ” disciplines by 
the name of “science” by analogy; this will not turn them into intellectual 


virtues, unless we also make “ virtue” analogous, which is simply to evade 
the problem. 
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Thomas to a searching examination.2° He was followed by his colleague 
Father Fernandez-Alonso, O.P. who showed that the various new divisions 
which had been proposed were merely material in character.21 Similar in 
tendency has been the work of Charles De Koninck and William H. Kane, 
O.P. The work of these Thomists has made clear that the presentation of 
the division of the sciences in modern manuals is quite inadequate. When 
St. Thomas’ division is rightly understood it is seen to give ample room for 
the assimilation of the modern positive sciences which have developed 
since his time without multiplying the number of the intellectual virtues.?2 
This result is to be achieved not by some facile concordism, but by a thor- 
ough critique of the positive sciences, and a restoration of a genuinely 
pluralistic conception of philosophy. 

If Catholic schools are to prepare men to take functional roles in Amer- 
ican society, and thereby strengthen its inherent pluralism, they must com- 
municate to students an understanding of the genuine plurality and the 
sapiential unit of human knowledge. The student who is to be a lawyer, 
a doctor, a business man, a teacher, a scientist or an artist must understand 
the autonomy of his own discipline. He must not see it as a mere field of 
specialization arbitrarily divided from other fields. He must recognize it as 
an intellectual virtue which receives its power and stability from its own 
proper first principles which are genuinely philosophical in character. 

On the other hand he must see his own type of knowledge as playing a 
special role in harmony with other kinds of knowledge, and as one facet of 
the whole of human knowledge. He must see all kinds of knowledge as 
contributing to wisdom which orders and relates them without absorbing 
them. He must see his own profession in the context of his whole liberal 
education. 

To my mind the recovery of St. Thomas’ doctrine on the division of the 
sciences will be a big step in providing this kind of education. Students 
coming from Catholic schools will then become in the United States true 
defenders of freedom and of social welfare, claiming as their own the 
ancient heritage for which the Calvinistic tradition has only acted as a 
depositary. 

Benepict M. ASHLEY 
Dominican House of Studies 
River Forest, Illinois 


20“ De ipsa philosophia in universam,” La Ciencia Tomista, 26 (1922), 
3-62; 326-363; 28 (1923), 5-53; 29 (1924), 24-58; 209-222; Ibid., 27 (1923), 
226-233 is Ramirez’ very instructive review of the well-known manual of 
Joseph Gredt; “De propria indole philosophiae S. Thomas Aquinatis,” 
—— Thomistica, 1925, vol. 1, 53-64. 


“Scientia et philosophia secundum S. Albertum Magnum.” Angelicum, 
13 (1986) 9-65. For other references see paper referred to in note 19. 


22 Except for the number of the servile arts which are capable of un- 
limited multiplication. 
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Division E: History or Puiwosopuy: JosePpH Owens, Chairman 
Problem (a): Is the Point of Departure a Choice? 


Consider a man who has neither intention nor recollection of accepting 
the contradictories of the propositions which make up the Nicene Creed. 
Such a one may have rather special and peculiar difficulties in understand- 
ing the act of faith. He may know intelligent men who have passed from 
not accepting such propositions to accepting them. He may also know in- 
telligent men who have passed from accepting those propositions to ques- 
tioning and from questioning to denying them. But if his own situation is 
such that his questioning has never been other than speculative, if in New- 
man’s classic phrase he has had difficulties but never doubts, then that 
Creed may well have entered so deeply into his entire psychic apparatus 
that it dominates and directs the whole of his intellectual life. 

In such a man what is the situation of his intellect with respect to what 
we so commonly call the point of departure, or starting point, of meta- 
physics? Does the intellectual virtue of faith supply him with his starting 
point? Is the starting point chosen to bolster his faith, i.e., to mitigate his 
difficulties? Is the starting point chosen to secure him from possible 
doubt? Is the starting point chosen to accord with the theology (in what- 
ever state of development) that the man has previously chosen for the in- 
tellectual elaboration of the relations among the mysteries to which he 
assents in his abiding act of faith? 

We may pause after this partial catalogue of possibilities to note that if 
the answer to any or all of the questions just raised is affirmative then our 
intelligent and educated believer is hardly the bold, adventurous spirit that 
historians like to think they find in Parmenides, in Descartes, in David 
Hume. There is great difficulty in saying that he who chooses in order to 
bolster, to secure, or to accept the passive dependency of discipleship has 
thrown himself boldly upon the evidence of things to grasp and set forth 
for us (1) that which is evidential beyond the possibility of error, (2) that 
which is unconditionally true, (3) that which is a natural acquisition of the 
human mind. Yet, a bit of reflection will show us that the three marks 
just mentioned are common to the points of departure of the three men 
just mentioned. But a further bit of reflection on the history of each of 
the three men shows also that there was some relation between an act of 
faith of sorts and what the man had to say on the point of departure of 
metaphysics. The mere relation, then, does not of itself give a common 
starting point or all three would have had the same starting point. 

What is more, the adherence to a creed does not give a starting point or 
that of Descartes would be that of Gabriel Marcel, in fact, that of Des- 
cartes would be identical with that of most of those here present. And so 
we return to the question: what is the relation between the point of de- 
parture of metaphysics and the act of faith? 

Let me first assert that there is one. This is a point of the utmost deli- 
cacy and must be treated with complete candor. Glancing into history I 
am reasonably sure that I understand the point of departure of Descartes 
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and that of Spinoza. But I am absolutely sure that I would be completely 
astounded if the intelligent and educated believer of my opening paragraph 
firmly embraced either of those two starting points. For in the perspective 
of the centuries how could he possibly hope to maintain firmly both his 
Creed and his starting point. And if one or the other must fail how can 
he order his intellectual life to the God whom both Descartes and Spinoza 
were attempting to know and to love? 

The question we have now thus raised is this question: is the point of 
departure of metaphysics somehow hidden in the depths of appetite, will, 
affectivity? Is this starting point perhaps something that belongs not to 
the human intellect but to human nature? If we boldly assert the latter 
alternative can we keep to our previous description of starting point? Or 
if this is the way to “save the phenomena” in the history of philosophers 
must we then be denying the primacy of the intellect among man’s powers? 
Does love throw itself upon evidence? Is it in choice itself that one finds 
the evidential beyond the possibility of error, the unconditionally true, the 
natural acquisition of the human intellect? Affirmative answers to these 
questions appear not bold but foolhardy. We appear to be removing the 
problem of starting point from the open country where evidences and ob- 
jects are clear and distinct and where roads are clearly visible and well 
marked, into a region of murky valleys and swamplands. In a word we 
abandon the solid ground whereon Parmenides, Descartes, and Kant taught 
us to stand to attack this last stronghold of metaphysical knowledge for 
the shifting sands and hampering undergrowth of the will. There Hume 
floundered, there Descartes showed his greatest weakness. But if there ts 
a relation between the act of faith and the metaphysical starting point 
where else is it to be found? But before we explore this possibility some 
observations are in order to establish and insure communication. 

A starting point is surely the point from which one starts. It is not the 
point at which one concludes. For simple textual example the starting 
point of the famous First Way is aliqua moveri in hoc mundo for this 
certum est et sensu constat. The starting point is not the conclusion. In 
the same way in another text the starting point appears to be cogito ergo 
sum and the conclusion is the essential distinction of spirit and body. But 
only the inexperienced and unsophisticated expect any more agreement on 
these two cases than their acceptance as simple, perhaps as naive, examples 
of starting point. To defend them as examples I urge only that their origi- 
nators seem to have thought of them as (1) evident beyond the possibility 
of error, as (2) unconditionally true, as (3) acquisitions of the human un- 
derstanding which one comes by naturally. Our very readiness to disagree 
on the question of whether these were in fact the “starting points” of the 
theologian, St. Thomas Aquinas, and the mathematico-physicist, René Des- 
cartes leads me to my first cautious observation. For him whose starting 
point it is the question of starting point is the question: “ what is being? ” 
The question of starting point, moreover, is a highly sophisticated, deeply 
reflective question and has no importance whatever except in function of 
a well nigh total metaphysics. My point is one that historical analysis 
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would reinforce. Can one who has meditated just a bit on metaphsics and 
its history deny that long before the goddess of his proem dictated the 
answer to the question ‘what is being?’ to the young Parmenides being 
was in his mind that self-identified immutable sphere which the goddess 
described? The starting point or point of departure is in function of a 
rather complete and adequate metaphysics and only in minds that are pre- 
pared with answers does the question itself have import. To say method 
without conclusion is to say more than empty thought it is to say empty 
mind. 

My second observation in an attempt to establish or insure communica- 
tion is this. When we speak of mind we speak of something which men 
commonly have and something which makes communication possible. 
Possible, please remember, not easy. Even the solipsist seems to want to 
make it known that he is a solipsist. Perhaps he wants to make it known 
only to other solipsists but how can they know one another if there is no 
communication? And the gayest and the saddest skeptics went to com- 
municate their doubt. But (it is an old question!) if they doubt so thor- 
oughly why do they not doubt the very possibility of communication and 
remain silent? In other words no issue is compromised by admitting the 
possibility of communicating on the starting point of metaphysics. Many 
men in the past seem to have grasped the grave import of the question. 
Many men now seem to grasp the grave import of the question. But if 
the question itself is such that it has profound metaphysical importance; 
and if the minds are such that communication is possible among them; 
finally, if the question and the communicating minds are such that the 
starting point of metaphysics and the act of faith are related why do those 
who agree in the act of faith not agree on the metaphysical point of de- 
parture? 

There appears to be one way open to dispose of the latent troublesome 
question of two starting points. Let one grant that the answer to what-is- 
being? can and must be found in that which is unconditionally true, evi- 
dential beyond the possibility of error, and natural to the human mind. 
Let one further grant that the act of faith is a willed assent to that which 
is most certainly not evidential in any absolute sense and is, therefore, 
supernatural to the human mind. There now appears to be no need of ex- 
ploring the relation between faith’s assent and id quod primum cadit in 
intellectu. Rather the act of faith as supernatural seems to be related to 
an incommunicable point of departure (the point of departure of theology 
in its various stages) and now the believer needs only to abandon the claim 
to a relation between his act of faith and that which is not only eviden- 
tially true but both first and naturally accessible. But even when we dis- 
regard the difficulties related to the double truth which this position 
involves we have other difficulties. One is this. When we discover a meta- 
physics within a theology—that of St. Thomas Aquinas, for example—how 
can we consider such a metaphysics communicable at all? For in this view 
its root is in an act of faith sharply divorced from that evidentially true 
which is first and naturally accessible. A second difficulty is this one. We 
are now characterizing the act of faith as an initial knowledge of some- 
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thing supernatural to the human mind, hence divorced from the primary 
naturally accessible evidential datum. But when the act of faith so char- 
acterized is not present why is there still no agreement in answering the 
question: what is being? In other words even when we grant an abyss be- 
tween believers and non-believers in approaching being as a starting point 
why de we discern no unity in those on the further side of the abyss. To 
put the question concretely and historically: why does Plato not agree with 
Parmenides? Surely these were two geniuses who could have grasped the 
primarily evidential, the unconditionally true, and the natural to the hu- 
man mind. But in spite of lacunae in the texts of Parmenides and differ- 
ences in the interpretation of Plato we must admit that each examplifies 
an adequate metaphysics. And along with Plato himself we give testimony 
to the communication between them. In other words whether we tackle 
the problem by isolating the non-believers on the yonder side of some 
chasm, or by safely insulating our act of faith from “the natural order” we 
continue to be plagued by the failure of agreement on the starting point; 
and when we have granted that communication is possible among human 
minds, believing or non-believing, we must concede that the failure in 
agreement cannot be assigned to the fact that some believe whereas others 
do not. It seems to me that to continue to explore the relation of faith’s 
assent and the starting point we must question the very description of 
starting point which we have been using. 

To put this in another way let us question the very dichotomy of start- 
ing point versus choice that gave us a problem. Is it indeed so unthinkable 
that the point of departure is chosen? Must one, indeed, consider himself 
out of communication and rule himself out of the competition if he allows 
that there is an element of affectivity in the point of departure? It is pre- 
cisely this which I think is not the case. In fact, I think it cannot be the 
case. But let us recapitulate. 

We must, of course, allow with Aristotle that “the question from of old 
and even now is ‘ what is being?’” And we must allow that the answer to 
this question is metaphysics and by the same token the starting point of 
metaphysics. But need we allow that when we answer the question what- 
is-being? or affirm the starting point of metaphysics we must be stating 
what is unconditionally true, evidential beyond the possibility of error, and 
a natural acquisition of the human intellect? And still further can and 
must we allow that the stated answer be expressed and expressible in an 
unexceptionable proposition. 

First let us note that only the naive naively answer the question: what 
is being? The less than naive realize that they must remain open-minded 
on the question. And they further realize that to claim an absolutely com- 
plete answer to the question can be construed as claiming as absolutely 
complete possession of knowledge. The absurdity of such a claim by a 
single human mind and the possibility of human communication on the 
question and its answer mean that the final question and its answer must 
always be held in abeyance. This is, of course, not to deny the possibility 
of metaphysics but only to affirm that metaphysics must perpetually be a 
knowledge which must, while all the while ordered and reflective, be per- 
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petually open to enlargement. Let it be true, then, that the question of 
point of departure has import only for a mind with a relatively adequate 
and complete metaphysics. It must also be true that the relation between 
the apex of metaphysical achievement and the starting point is only the 
metaphysician’s constant need for human reassurance on the evidential 
character of his knowledge. But it also follows that the question of start- 
ing point must remain a perpetually open question and one which will have 
a completely satisfactory solution only with a completely satisfactory meta- 
physics. And if the very question of starting point is tied to the achieve- 
ment of a completely satisfactory metaphysics we are justified in asking 
whether we are rightly answering the question what is the starting point? 
when we answer: that which is evidential beyond the possibility of error; 
unconditionally true; and a natural acquisition of the human under- 
standing. 

Not very cautiously I suggest that this answer is quite unsatisfactory. 
I submit that we like this answer because it is redolent of Descartes and 
Kant. Now we should not forget that the starting point for Descartes was 
intended to establish and succeeded in establishing a metaphysics for his 
mathematico-physics. And Kant’s critique of knowledge was intended to 
settle the possibility or impossibility of a metaphysical knowledge which 
might or might not guarantee Newtonian physics. Perhaps we have not 
yet sufficiently realized the influence these two thinkers exerted on the 
ground rules we tend to accept for any investigation of the point of depar- 
ture of metaphysics. Nor should we forget that on some points their 
ground rules are unduly arbitrary. One such ground rule is the sharp cleav- 
age between speculative and practical knowledge which we owe to both 
thinkers. Another such ground rule is the intense isolation and insulation 
of the act and virtue of faith. Although we owe this, I think, to René Des- 
cartes how far he himself succeeded in isolating and insulating his own 
faith from his own metaphysics is still an open historical question. 

But if we need not accept the Cartesian-Kantian ground rules, and if we 
are open-minded about the three marks of a point of departure, is there 
some other way to tackle the question of starting point, and can we find a 
way which would be amenable to relating starting point and the act of 
faith? 

Aristotle, Heraclitus, and Parmenides each in his own way indicated that 
when what we would call metaphysical knowledge has reached its apex it 
contains as knowledge a principle for the ordering of desire. In St. Thomas 
Aquinas it is all but a commonplace to hold that being and good are some- 
how interchangeable. Grant now that the question of starting point is the 
question of the relation of the apex knowledge to the evidential ground, 
and the relation of the climactic knowledge to the initiation which makes 
the climax possible. In the four men just mentioned the principle order- 
ing desire is somehow present in the climactic knowledge. Thus the diffi- 
culty of the description of starting point appears quite sharply. What rea- 
son is there for describing what appears in the climaz as principle ordering 
desire as “ inerrantly evidential” or as “ absolutely true ” in the initial act? 
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And why should that which answers desire in the initial act be expressible 
in an unexceptionable proposition? 

It goes without saying that when the metaphysical mind returns from 
the climax to verbalize the initial act, the primary answer to the question 
what-is-being? it will verbalize the act for a maximum of communicability 
precisely because it is a human mind. Descartes was indeed skillful in 
proposing cogito ergo sum as a point of departure; for this is a highly com- 
municable proposition. In fact with any will to communicate at all one 
can acknowledge it—albeit grudgingly—as “clear and distinct.” Descartes’ 
historical fate would have been vastly different if he had proposed: Me 
diligo quia sum “I love myself because I am.” Suppose he had proposed 
that as evidential, true, and a natural acquisition of the human mind! 
One almost shudders at the thought of the reception such an incommuni- 
cable proposition would have received. And even if one grants that it is 
expressible, much less sound, it surely would not be called an “ unexcep- 
tionable proposition.” Nevertheless Aristotle at least once when describ- 
ing the apex and climax of what he took to be metaphysical knowledge 
(a knowledge which included a principle ordering desire) does not hesitate 
to urge us to such knowledge by exhorting us to “love the best thing in 
us.” Whatever that is in the initial knowledge act which corresponds to 
the ordering principle in the climactic act, as well as that in the initial act 
which corresponds to the interchangeability of being and good may very 
well be next to impossible to describe; but it seems inevitable that we must 
affirm that it is there! Now if there be in the initially seized evidential 
ground that which answers to affectivity to account for the presence of a 
principle ordering desire or a good interchangeable with being in the cli- 
mactic knowledge, then is it any longer unthinkable to speak of a starting 
point as chosen? I think it is not. 

Be it far from me even to imply that one can deliberate on some half 
dozen starting points as on some half dozen acceptable means to some 
acceptable end and then fix on one to the exclusion of the others. Of 
choice, in this sense I do not speak. Rather I am suggesting that we con- 
cede a weighty and vital admixture of affective movement in what we con- 
sider the initial seizure of evidence. Just as Descartes fixed on the cogito 
in order to have a starting point which would isolate and insulate conduct 
and the faith why not admit the need in which our climactic metaphysical 
knowledge stands of a knowledge initiation which allows a principle of con- 
duct and allows an act of faith? 

Certainly when in the climactic knowledge of the metaphysics of St. 
Thomas Aquinas we are seeing being as good and true and one we are see- 
ing the creative and providential relation of all things to God and of God 
to all things. We are then seeing being as that which all things desire. 
And we cannot see desire very well unless we see all beings as related to 
our own desire. In the climactic act of metaphysical knowledge God is 
seen as good for things and things are seen as ordered to God. If being is 
not seen thus being is not seen as analogically good. But must not this 
good be grounded on the initial evidence? Must not this good be included 
in the initial act, the one named point of departure? But can it thus be 
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seen—and seen in the climactic act—unless we admit in the knowing agent 
both a relation of desire to good and a need of good. When, therefore, we 
look back from the climactic act to the initial evidence we must allow that 
a relation to desire is included in the initial evidence. 

To be sure we do this every time we maintain that the being which 
“first appears” (primum cadit) is interchangeable with good, and we see 
that we must do it every time we maintain that good is analogical as being 
is analogical. It is the very actuality of the esse which holds primacy in 
ens that proportions ens not to intellect alone or to knowledge alone but to 
affectivity as well. The power of the sensible existent to awaken both 
knowledge and desire is the feature of the sensible existent that fits it to 
be the evidential ground for the climactic knowledge which knows God in 
an order of goodness and things as good so far as ordered to God. 

It beings to appear that the mark of evident beyond the possibility of 
error needs some qualification. This mark is rather a demand which the 
climactic metaphysical knowledge makes upon the initial metaphysical 
knowledge for a guarantee against speculative error. Now this demand is 
for a certain type of goodness in the initial act itself, i.e., to be a good 
initiation it must evidently grasp the evident! But this is not a demand 
which excludes the good from that which is grasped, nor does it exclude 
desire from the totality of relations within the initial act. Now precisely 
because being as good is never evidential in the sense in which being as true 
is evidential we must openly embrace the paradox that the starting point is 
and is not evidential. The initial act can seize an evidence beyond the 
reach of the intellectually evident. This is perhaps the place to note that 
while metaphysics may demand a guarantee against speculative error, it 
can neither give nor demand a guarantee against the error which is sin. It 
can neither give nor demand a guarantee of an evidence, therefore, which 
excludes the exercise of liberty. Consequently when it demands the mark 
of evident beyond the possibility of error it must be content with a para- 
doxical starting point which is and is not evidential. 

We can now discern a possible relation between the starting point and 
the act of faith. But it is important first to note a striking difference. The 
act of faith is not a highly reflective and sophisticated initial knowledge act 
required by the intellectual construct which is theology, much less by the 
intellectual construct which is metaphysics. To see this it is enough to re- 
member that the act and virtue of faith can be vividly intense and in- 
tensely vital in minds in which there is neither theology nor metaphysics. 
Doubtless this is a happy situation for which we can all be extremely grafe- 
ful. But the point here is that the act of faith as a knowledge initiation is 
avery different thing from a metaphysical point of departure. But in one 
respect they are remarkably similar. For the act of faith, be it a child’s 
faith or an adult’s faith, the faith of a dullard or a Charles Journet, is an 
adherence to a mystery whose evidence is beyond the intellect’s reach. The 
believer, let us remember, with a shamelessly eager love embraces the para- 
dox of an evidence which is not evidential. But let us also remember that 
if the Trinity is beyond the human intellect’s scope, Trinitarian love is not 
beyond the scope of elevated human loving. 
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In other words, faith as an intellectual virtue (and even as an intellectual 
assent) is not only at home with love but demands it. Perhaps we should 
add that the assent of faith is not only at ease with an original evidential 
ground that allows for mystery but appears to demand it. Let us rather 
say that the truly deeply reflective believer must see however obscurely 
that the initial act on which he grounds his metaphysical knowledge must 
allow for that openness (an openness which is in fact simply an openness 
to goodness) which is characteristic of his climactic metaphysical knowl- 
edge. I do not say, therefore, that the act or virtue of faith, or the science 
of theology dictates or elects or commands a metaphysical point of de- 
parture. Let us say rather that within the believing knower the aspect of 
mystery, the feature of being open to a God of mystery which characterizes 
the climactic metaphysical knowledge will also require that the initial 
metaphysical knowledge be open to mystery. One ought to concede, I 
think, that history contains several points of departure that are compatible 
with faith. But surely only those which allow an adherence to a mysterious 
which is and is not within the scope of intellectual evidence can live with 
the act of faith and nourish faith. And surely when the starting point is 
elaborated in accord with that metaphysics within the theology of St. 
Thomas Aquinas whose climactic knowledge is the analogical grasp of the 
primacy of esse in being there is a reciprocal and mutual nourishing of the 
starting point by faith and faith by the starting point. For all that, of 
course, they remain two until the final consummation of both is bestowed 
and achieved. But it seems clear enough that if faith is to flourish in the 
believer he will almost “naturally ” discover for himself a starting point 
which assures his openness to mystery. 

This then is the reason, by way of summing up, that I fancy we are 
wrong in our insistence on a starting point which is evidential beyond the 
possibility of error. The believing metaphysician is describing his point 
of departure would be oblivious of important aspects of his own knowledge 
process if he failed to admit as evidential the knower’s very own drive to 
know. Obscure it may be, and difficult to verbalize but the obscure desire 
which gives rise to knowledge must be acknowledged. The point of de- 
parture must admit that we know Peter when Peter is coming although 
we do not know that it is Peter. 

Next, I suggest that we may be asking too much of ourselves and others 
if we demand that the starting point be unquestionably true. This may 
well be a stumbling block to some and foolishness to others. Therefore 
let me first observe that a future historian may well show us that the whole 
question of starting point: the psychology of its judgment (including its 
need for certitude) and its evidential content has been modelled unwit- 
tingly in these centuries on the theologian’s need for his act of faith. 
But then closer to home let us observe that it would be odd indeed if the 
climactic metaphysics did not contain more unquestionable truth than the 
initial knowledge. And if after analysis, induction, demonstration and the 
rest there is still something obscure about our metaphysical vision of truth 
why do we demand so much “ clearness and distinctness” about its initia- 
tion. Truth after all is not foreign to obscurity. Perhaps we should only 
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ask that the starting point should unquestionably be true enough to 
guarantee the accuracy of our analyses, inductions, deductions, conclusions, 
What is really unquestionable is this: to demand unquestionable truth in 
the sense of exhaustive truth from the starting point is to demand of the 
initiation that which the climax cannot give. 

Here again there is a similarity between the starting point and the act 
of faith. For in the depths of his nature the believer knows that he loves 
by assenting, that he gains by assenting. It is the believer’s love that 
renders the objects of the assent beyond question. If he were over- 
whelmed by the clarity and distinctness of their content his believing 
would be seeing. Therefore, while the metaphysician demands an ex- 
quisitely and carefully wrought truth beyond question to guarantee his 
elaborate metaphysical structure the believer in whom the metaphysician 
dwells should not demand the unquestionable truth of vision. To put it 
briefly: it may well be that of the starting point we must only say: 
““someone is coming’ and this is unquestionably true.” 

Finally we are surely asking much too much of the point of departure 
of metaphysics by asking that it be a natural acquisition of the human 
mind. Knowledge, after all, is never natural to the knower as the acorn 
is natural to the oak or the pig natural to the sow. This is all the more 
true of any knowledge characterized by exact analysis and accurate demon- 
stration. It is above all true of the knowledge which contains the most 
adequate answer we can achieve to the question: what is being? Let us 
then have done with the view or position that makes the question the 
coins in the slot-machine and the answer the cigarettes which pop out. 

On the other hand the point of departure must be natural in the sense 
in which “all men by nature desire to know.” It is natural in the sense 
that recurring questions are natural for when they have been asked long 
enough and insistently enough we must concede that nature itself has 
need of the answer. Does man have need of the answers which constitute 
metaphysical knowledge? Well, if he does not have need of them the 
whole universe of being must have no need of him! Absurd indeed to 
waste words among men on the absurdity of such a proposition. But to 
metaphysics itself, and even to man himself the point of departure is 
natural in the sense of necessary. No knowledge is carefully wrought 
which has no foundations or ignores them. And it is notoriously man’s 
nature and necessity as knower to elaborate every one of his knowledges 
from the visible material universe in which he begins to know. In this 
sense the metaphysician rightly demands of his starting point that it be a 
natural acquisition. Perhaps, then, when we demand that the initial act 
be natural to the intellect we are only asserting that all men by nature 
desire to know and that for all those who reflect deeply on what-is-being? 
it is natural always to be ready to relate their climactic knowledge to its 
evidential ground. 

Here again we ought to observe that a point of departure thus under- 
stood is not only not incompatible with faith but can reciprocally nourish 
and be nourished by faith. First we ought to observe that although the 
faith may be ‘to the Jews a stumbling block and to the Gentiles foolish- 
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ness” it is not unnatural. To be sure the act of faith is not natural, 
either. But it is no more unnatural than the love of wisdom is. The 
believer does not believe out of his desire for palpable nature. The be- 
liever believes out of his desire to perfect himself by knowledge of what 
is beyond palpable nature. In the same way the metaphysician who rises 
from the grasp of the sensible existent to an analogical grasp of the whole 
of being need not circumscribe his starting point by the behavior of 
cerebral tissue. And the metaphysician within the believer who assents 
for love of God will recognize that in his phenomenological account of his 
point of departure he must allow for the completely natural character of 
a love of a wisdom which can and does reach beyond nature. 

By way of conclusion let me observe that the greatest and most import- 
ant difference between the act of faith and the starting point of meta- 
physics lies in the fact that the act of faith simply cannot be called 
sophisticated, and in many men need not be especially reflective. But then 
neither does it serve a sophisticated and climactic knowledge of any 
science. It elevates an intellect; it answers to the need to know God; it 
does not—of itselfi—answer to the metaphysician’s abiding human need of 
reassurance on his evidential ground. Doubtless it is in this area that its 
influence on the point of departure is most plainly felt. The explication 
of a point of departure involves the explication of a commitment. The 
believer as believer cannot commit himself anew and we cannot expect 
him to abandon his believing life for the sake of a metaphysical structure. 
History rather tends to show that he creates the metaphysical structure 
according to and within his faith commitment. 

But the alliance of faith and starting point is most plainly shown in 
the openness which each demands: a complete openness to evidence; a 
complete openness to truth; finally a complete openness to every possible 
perfection of nature from every possible source. We might speak of their 
alliance to challenge nature, to challenge nature to outstrip herself. In 
the starting point the challenge comes from metaphysics, a challenge to 
human nature to use to the hilt every source for that climactic analogical 
grasp of the most complete answer possible to the question: what is being? 
In faith the challenge to human nature comes from the call to rise by 
elevated love to the final grasp of the Incomprehensible Himself. The 
difference lies in this: the metaphysician can fail in his attempt to grasp 
being; the believer as believer is destined to loving union with the In- 
comprehensible Himself. 

CHARLES J. O’NEIL 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Problem (b): Neo-Scholastic Philosophy in the United States of America 
in the Nineteenth Century 


When one considers the question of neo-scholastic philosophy in the 
United States of America in the nineteenth century, he is faced with the 
necessity of finding in the United States during this period a tradition 
which was precisely neo-scholastic as opposed to being simply scholastic on 
the one hand, and on the other, of finding within such a neo-scholastic 
tradition something uniquely American. There were men who influenced 
scholastic philosophy in the United States in the nineteenth century who 
were neither neo-scholastic nor American.1 Then, too, there were those 
who were both American and Neo-Scholastic who did not express their 
dedication to such a philosophy by means of the written word. There were 
also some who were Catholics and who philosophized in the nineteenth 
century who were neither scholastic nor neo-scholastic, and this description, 
negative as it is in part, certainly includes Orestes A. Brownson, the distin- 
guished convert to Catholicism. Brownson had examined Thoreau and in- 
spired Hekker and berated Emerson and the Transcendentalists. Brownson 
was one of the most important Catholic intellectuals of the entire century. 
But Brownson was far from being a scholastic. He must be described 
rather as an enthusiastic follower of Gioberti than as one who waited with 
hope for a restoration of the philosophy of St. Thomas.2 


1 Father Salvatore Tongiorgi, for instance, belongs to this category. His 


works, especially on moral philosophy were used in many American col- 
leges. A survey of the catalogs in the archives of Georgetown University 
discloses the fact that over a fifteen year period from about 1871 to 1885 
Tongiorgi was the author whose metaphysics text superseded that of Lib- 
eratore in 1873 and was the text used up until 1883 when Liberatore was 
again adopted. In that year, however, and for some years following, Ton- 
giorgi continued to be taught in Ethics. On the place of Father Tongiorgi 
in the scholastic revival confer Joseph Louis Perrier, The Revival of Schol- 
astic Philosophy in the Nineteenth Century (New York: The Columbia 
University Press, 1909), pp. 160 et seq. Another well-known figure in the 
revival, deservedly celebrated for his efforts against the ontologism of Gio- 
berti, was Father Matteo Liberatore. Father Liberatore, like his fellow 
Jesuit Father Tongiorgi, was also one of the main sources of scholastic 
teaching in this country. Yet he was not American. Among the colleges 
and universities which used his work were both Georgetown and St. Louis. 
For an account of his use at St. Louis confer Walter H. Hill, S.J., Historical 
Sketch of St. Louis University (St. Louis: Patrick Fox, 1879), p. 256. For 
an account of the influence of these and similar manuals in the nineteenth 
century confer Bernardino M. Bonansea, O.F.M., “ Pioneers of the Nine- 
teenth-Century Scholastic Revival in Italy,” The New Scholasticism, 
XXVIII (1954), pp. 1-37 and John E. Gurr, S.J. “Some Historical Origins 
of Rationalism in Catholic Philosophy Manuals,” (Proceedings of the 
American Catholic Philosophical Association, XXX (1956), pp. 170-180. 


2 For a sample of Brownson’s reaction to scholasticism and for some hints 
as to his own philosophy confer The Works of Orestes Brownson Vol. II 
(Detroit: Thorndike Nourse, 1883), pp. 487-531. For Brownson’s evalua- 
tion of Gioberti confer ibid., pp. 100-270. 
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Yet there is no such thing as a subsistent philosophy with an act-of-to-be 
of its own which endures quite angelically apart from the individual human 
beings who philosophize. Accordingly one is compelled to conclude that 
the Catholics who were in America during the nineteenth century and who 
sought to apply the principles of St. Thomas to their own problems must 
have had a set of characteristics all their own which reflects the concrete 
historical context in which they found themselves. Such a set of charac- 
teristic philosophical ways would then be of service in helping us to distin- 
guish them from the scholastics who were not neo-scholastics on the one 
hand, and from the neo-scholastics who were not American on the other. 

Let us, then, narrow the investigation down to a search for a set of char- 
acteristics which will aid us in making the necessary distinctions. But be- 
fore we can profitably engage upon such a description we must do two 
other things. First both the scholastic and the neo-scholastic philosopher 
in America must be seen in reference to the American philosophy of the 
period on the one hand, and in reference to the state of the church in 
America on the other. I propose to begin, therefore, with a brief account 
of American philosophy during that part of the nineteenth century, when, 
I think, it becomes possible to talk about neo-scholasticism in any real or 
formal sense, that is, from after Aeterni Patris in 1879 until the end of the 
century. Following that it will be necessary to recount a few things about 
the main preoccupations of the Catholic Church in America at that time. 


An attempt will then be made to point out any distinctive features of that 
neo-scholasticism itself. 


II 


At the time that Pope Leo the thirteenth, that splendid intellectual 
whose philosophy of labor was so modern and whose love of philosophers 
so discerning, gave his encyclical Aeterni Patris to the world, the United 
States of America was passing through an important period of its history. 
One aspect of that period was that many wealthy Americans were enjoying 
the baroque features of a gilded edge. Meanwhile those who were philos- 
ophers did their speculating in the high elegance of the genteel tradition.3 
While the Pope was asking all Catholic intellectuals to weigh once again 
the treasures of the thought of St. Thomas, many wealthy Americans were 
dispensing treasures of another kind to American colleges. Johns Hopkins, 
Leland Stanford, and John D. Rockefeller were major contributors to pri- 
vate education. They and others contributed a sum of one hundred and 
forty million dollars to American education during the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. Despite this great encouragement to higher learning, 
however, it is somewhat difficult to realize that at the beginning of these 
donations, just seven years before Pope Leo gave his encyclical there were 


3 For an en 
wh 


gaging and incisive essay on this subject, though with some- 
at more emphasis on Transcendentalism than on the Idealism here 
stressed, confer George Santayana, “The Genteel Tradition in American 
— in Winds of Doctrine (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
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only one hundred and ninety eight graduate students throughout the land, 
and that even after ten years the figure did not reach fifteen hundred. 


Ill 


The professors of philosophy in American universities from about 
eighteen eighty to nineteen hundred, with few exceptions were either 
teaching a species of objective idealism or refuting it.5 Hardly anyone was 
unaware of it. The reasons for this almost universal adoption of idealism 
in the philosophy departments of the American colleges can be explained in 
a number of ways. For one thing American students of philosophy had 
gone to Germany for their studies in increasing numbers from the last half 
of the century on. There they had been influenced at first hand by the 
great German idealists as they expounded their imposing systems from the 
lecture platforms of the German universities. In addition to this effect on 
American students who went to the German universities, there was the 
added influence of German intellectuals who came to America in particu- 
larly great numbers after the revolution of 1848. As might be expected 
they sought to expound their intellectual tradition in their new found 
homeland. Their effectiveness is seen concretely in the work of Henry 
Brokmeyer? and in the publication of the Journal of Speculative Philos- 
ophy for which Dewey and many other major American philosophers wrote 
their early articles and which brought to the American intellectual good 
translations of many of the treatises of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. This 
strong influence of idealism invites a pause to note a solid fact in the his- 
tory of American philosophy which is not sufficiently emphasized, namely 


4For an excellent account of the state of graduate studies in secular as 
well as Catholic universities in the third quarter of the nineteenth century 
confer John Tracy Ellis, The Formative Years of the Catholic University 
of America (Washington: American Catholic Historical Association, Mur- 
ray and Heister, 1946), pp. 16 et seq. and the bibliography there cited. 


5 Among the American idealists were W. T. Harris, George Sylvester 
Morris, Josiah Royce, George Herbert Palmer and James Edwin Creighton. 
For an account of these idealists and many others like them confer William 
Kelley Wright, A History of Modern Philosophy (New York: Macmillan, 
1941), pp. 484 et seq. Wright there lists the universities at which these men 
taught. Confer also Joseph L. Blau, Men and Movements in American 
Philosophy (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1952) pp. 187-227. 


6 The philosophy of Hegel in particular has been a decisive influence in 
American philosophy. For a brief account of this influence confer Max H. 
Fisch, ed. Classic American Philosophers (New York: Appleton-Century- 


Crofts Inc., 1951), pp. 17-19 and William Kelley Wright, op. cit. pp. 351 
and 606. 


_TBrokmeyer, a German immigrant, inspired a group of St. Louis profes- 
sional men to meet regularly and to study the thought of Hegel some of 
whose work Brokmeyer translated. One member of the group, William 
Torrey Harris, was the first United States Commissioner of Education. 
Among the others was George Holmes Howison, later to become a distin- 


guished member of the faculty of the University of California. Confer 
Blau, op. cit. p. 190. 
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that a considerable amount of American philosophy is personalist and 
idealist in character. So often it is assumed that pragmatism § is the only 
American philosophy despite the presence of such formidable idealists in 
our traditions as Jonathan Edwards ® at the very beginning, Josiah Royce 
at the turn of the century, as well as Knudson, Hocking, Brightman, and 
Blanshard. 

Although the metaphysical club19 was meeting as early as 1876, and 
although Peirce’s celebrated article 11 was written during this time of ideal- 
ism, nonetheless the atmosphere in American philosophy at the time that 
Pope Leo invited the attention of the world to St. Thomas was neither 
pragmatic nor realistic. American philosophy then was solidly idealistic 
and as a matter of fact, pragmatism itself is not completely understood 
unless its character as a reaction against idealism is taken into account. 
Such a strong representative of the pragmatic tradition as John Dewey has 


given personal witness to the deep effect that Hegel had on his own 
thought. 


IV 


As for the state of the American Church in its early days before the 
encyclical the following description of Bishop Wright is pertinent. “In 
the early days of the Church in America,” he writes, “humble Catholics 
struggled to retain the faith in an anti-Catholic atmosphere. These early 
pioneers built schools and churches which are responsible for the survival 
of Catholic America today.”12 These activities of building church and 
school and working in the misisons left little time for some to engage in 
the apostolate of the pen. Add to this extraordinary fact that between 
1820 and 1920 the church in America absorbed into her communion 9,317,000 
immigrants and we have reason to wonder at the success of that accom- 


8 Pragmatism itself cannot be understood adequately without realizing 
the Hegelian formation of Dewey and the close similarities that Peirce 


noted between Hegel’s system and his own. Confer Fisch, Classic Ameri- 
can Philosophers, loc. cit. 

® The figure of Edwards has for too long been almost exclusively identi- 
fied with the vigor of some of his sermons on hell and the moral turpitude 
of most men. He should be of interest to scholastics especially because of 
the fact that he is a theologian-philosopher whose speculation is basic to 
our early American tradition. A critical edition of his works has begun to 
appear. The General Editor is Perry Miller. 


10 Among those who engaged in the discussions of this club were William 
James, C. S. Peirce, Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. and Chauncey Wright. Ac- 


cording to Peirce the doctrine of pragmatism first saw the light in the dis- 
cussions of this group. Cf. Blau, op. cit. p. 233. 


11 Popular Science Monthly 12 (Jan. 1878) pp. 286-302. The article was 
entitled “How to Make Our Ideas Clear.” It was later modified slightly 
by Peirce and appears in Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce Harts- 
—— and Weiss ed. (Harvard University Press, 1931-1935) vol. 5. pp. 388- 


12 Bishop Wright makes this statement in his prefatory note to John 


Tracy Ellis, American Catholics and the Intellectual Life (Chicago: The 
Heritage Foundation, Inc., 1956) p. 10. 
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plishment alone.13 Granted the burden that the church had to bear in its 
building program for school and parish and its need to see to the spiritual 
welfare of its immigrants, there were still those who were convinced that 
even under such circumstances her collegiate instruction and her philosophy 
courses could bear improvement. One such criticism will be considered 
shortly. It should be noted, however, that dissatisfaction with the philos- 
ophy curriculum was by no means confined to Catholic educators. William 
Torrey Harris, for instance, argued against the decadence in philosophy in 
his own day and saw pantheism as the enemy to be conquered in the phi- 
losphy departments and classes of his day. He wrote that the job to be 
done consisted in “ teaching a thoroughgoing philosophy which .. . discov- 
ers Personality in the Absolute and immortality and freedom in man. For 
these ideas alone make possible our civilization.’’!4 

For a picture of the instruction in scholastic philosophy in the colleges at 
this time, a selection from a distinguished brother of the Christian Schools 
is perhaps instructive. Brother Azarias, known perhaps mainly as a literary 
critic and author of several articles in the learned journals of this time, was 
no stranger either to philosophy or the course in philosophy of his day. 
Of the philosophy curriculum characteristic of his day Brother Azarias 
writes the following: 

“'. . our collegiate courses have been carried out upon exclusively 
seminarian lines ... Now classics, as they are taught, and short course 
of mathematics, and a very superficial course of history and English, 
with a few experiments in physics and chemistry, is the make up of our 
collegiate training up to the philosophy year.” 15 


The content and method of the philosophy course in that year can be 
gathered from the following description: 

“To these is added a course of some text book giving the essentials of 
scholastic philosophy with or without explanation. The whole trend of 
modern thought is ignored .. .”16 This is not the only criticism written 
at this time. Others too voiced criticism of the philosophy curriculum. It 
is worth noting in this criticism by Brother Azarias that the time allotted 
to philosophy is one year, and that is the last year of instruction. What is 
missing in the curriculum, he continues, is an admission of anything mod- 
ern. Refusal to admit subjects such as modern literature, science, politics, 
and aesthetics he considers ‘a grave injustice”. The young men subjected 
to this kind of education, he concludes, “are to live and labor and fight 
their battles out in the nineteenth century, and they are equipped in six- 


teenth century armor.” 18 
13 Ellis. American Catholics and the Intellectual Life. p. 18. 


14 Confer his article “ Philosophy in Colleges and Universities,” Educa- 
tion (IX, September 1888-June 1889), p. 101 passim. 


bag Brother _Azarias, FS.C. (Patrick Francis Mullaney) The Catholic 
World, L, (November, 1889) p. 151 et seq. 


16 [bid. 
17 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
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After this brief account of the position of the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica, and of the Catholic college course in philosophy as seen by one dis- 
tinguished religious teacher of the times, it is pertinent to point out some 
of the characteristics of neo-scholastic philosophy in the United tSates at 
this time. 

By way of a positive approach we will suggest some conclusions that can 
be drawn from an induction of the text books and articles written by Cath- 
olic writers in philosophy after the appearance of the encyclical in 1879. 
After a perusal of their subject matter and manner of presentation these 
books will be compared in manner and content with similar works pub- 
lished before the encyclical. As a result some tentative conclusions about 
the neo-scholastic movement in America can be suggested. 

One characteristic that is negative in character is the fact that American 
Catholic Philosophers in the last quarter of the nineteenth century are seen 
to move away from the enthusiasm for Gioberti which was exemplified in 
such prominent thinkers as Orestes A. Brownson. Brownson is neither 
scholastic nor neo-scholastic. 

A second property of the new movement is seen in the fact that as one 
moves from the early scholastic treatises of the nineteenth century, away 
from the sixties and seventies and into the late eighties and nineties, one 
finds a greater number of works being done in English and fewer being 
done in Latin. 

According to Perrier 1® the first work written in America in defense of 
Scholastic principles was written by Father Louis Jouin, 8.J., of St. John’s 
College, now Fordham University. This work contained Father Jouin’s 


lectures given at Fordham in 1860-61. This work was followed by a num- 
ber of others from the pen of Father Jouin. One of them, the Compen- 


19 Louis Jouin, S.J. Compendium logicae et metaphysicae. Neo-Eboraci, 
1869. ed. 6., 1897. An interesting comparison can be made between the 
first edition of this book which appeared before the encyclical of Leo and 
the edition of 1886 which shows some slight changes. The following two 
paragraphs are versions of Jouin’s treatment of the real distinction. His 
treatment in the first edition (1869) of the Compendium appears on p. 75 
and follows: “In ente creato distinguitur Essentia ab Existentia quia pos- 
sumus de una cogitare quin de altera cogitemus. Inter existentiam et es- 
sentiam abstractam seu possibilem habetur realis distinctio negativa, ie. 
entis a non ente physico. Si autem consideremus ipsum ens realiter exis- 
tens, essentia ipsius physica ab ejus existentia realiter non distinguitur, 
siquidem res existens nihil aliud est nisi essentia physica actuata; hoe enim, 
quod esentia sit actu aliquid extra suam causam, existens est, et non am- 
plius in statu logico invenitur.” This same section becomes longer in the 
1884 edition of the Compendium, p. 104. The following statements are of 
interest “ Existentiae conceptus unus ex primariis est qui nec debet nec 
potest definiri; existere dicimus ens quod actu est. (italics his) Then he 
notes that all concede a distinction “inter essentiam physicam et existen- 
tiam ” whereas Suarez considers that it is only mental, “ quia essentia, ac- 
tualis seu actuata, est essentia existens; unde nulla realis distinctio inter 
essentiam actualem et existentiam inveniri potest.” The opinion of St. 
Thomas is then given. Other changes from the first edition are a citation 
of St. Thomas’ Prooemium to his commentary on the Posterior Analytics 
and the following sentence in the dedication to the reader: “Nisus sum 
ductum sequi Divi Thomae Aquinatis, quo duce nullus est timor in er- 
rorum scopulos incidendi .. .” 
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dium logicae et metaphysicae, which was first published in 1869 went 
through six editions before the turn of the century. A study of the minor 
changes that occur in the course of these six editions give a good clue to 
the movement in philosophy in Catholic circles during these years. 

The first work to be written in America in English on the subject of 
scholastic philosophy, again according to Perrier, and also Garraghan, is the 
work of Father Walter H. Hill, SJ., of St. Louis University whose manual 
on logic, ontology, and general metaphysics was published in 1873, and 
whose work ox Ethics was published in 187929 This tendency to write in 
English becomes more common in the eighties and nineties. The col- 
leagues of Father Hill, Fathers Poland and Conway of the Society of Jesus 
wrote their philosophical treatises in English as did some of the other 
Jesuits, among them Fathers Coppens, Ming and Ronayne.*1 

A notable exception to this growing tendency to write in English is 
Father Nicholas Russo, S.J. of Georgetown University whose two volumes 
in latin have been considered by Perrier 22 as the most satisfactory exposi- 


20 Walter Henry Hill, SJ. Elements of Philosophy, Comprising Logic 
and Ontology or General Metaphysics. (Baltimore: J. Murphy & Com- 
pany; London: R. W. Washburne, 1873. Father Hill has the following to 
say of the real distinction: (p. 149) “ Essence, as possible, being logically 
presupposed to its actual existence in the real order of things, metaphysi- 
cians amuse themselves with the subtle question, “Is actually existing es- 
sence truly different from its real existence?” Though the question is not 
practically important, and perhaps turns partly on an equivocal use of 
terms, it may, however, exercise mental acumen in the inquisitive student 
of philosophy, to state it briefly in this place.’ Father Hill wrote articles 
on philosophical subjects for the American Catholic Quarterly and pub- 
lished a work on Ethics which went through a large number of editions. 
His work on the History of St. Louis University has already been noted. 
Confer Perrier, op. cit. p. 233, for the statement: “To the Jesuits belongs 
the honor not only of having been the first defenders of Thomism in the 
United States, but of having furnished the larger and more valuable part of 
our neo-Scholastic literature.” Father Gilbert Garraghan has a brief but 
informative account of some of the exchanges that occurred between 
Father Hill and Orestes Brownson. Confer Gilbert J. Garraghan S.J., The 
Jesuits of the Middle United States (New York: America Press, 1938) vol. 
Ii p. 578. Rev. John M. Daley, S.J., in his work Georgetown University: 
Origin and Early Years (Washington, D. C.: Georgetown University Press, 
1957) pp. 106-108 points out that the first professor of philosophy in the 
oldest Catholic College in the United States was a Sulpician, a Father 


— who gave the lectures in metaphysics, ethics and logic for 1801- 


_*1 Father William Poland, 8.J., a professor of philosophy at St. Louis 
University wrote articles for the American Catholic Quarterly and the 
American Ecclesiastical Review. He published works on logic and on 
ethics. Father James Conway, S.J. also wrote for the American Catholic 
Quarterly and published a work on Ethies. For full bibliographies of these 
men as well as of Fathers Coppens, Ming and Ronayne, S.J. confer Perrier 


op. cit. The lengthy bibliographical section at the end of Perrier’s book is 
especially valuable. 


22 Of Russo, Perrier writes: “8 Among the courses of Scholastic Philosophy 
jag by the Jesuits in the United States, probably the most valuable are 


the two volumes of Nicholas Russo (born April 24, 1845; died April 1, 
1902.) ” op. cit. p. 234. 
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tion of scholastic philosophy published in this country before 1900.23 An- 
other understandable exception to this tendency to write in English is 
Father Biagio Schiffini, S.J. whose treatises published at Woodstock were 
quite thomistic in character. Examples of others who share the tendency 
to depart from latin as a vehicle for philosophical expression are Father de 
Concilio of Seton Hall, Father van Becelaere, of the Order of Preachers 
the Rev. John Gmeiner of St. Francis Seminary in Milwaukee.?4 

Another characteristic of the published work in the last twenty years of 
the century in contrast to what went before is the growing frequency with 
which the name St. Thomas is used in articles and books rather than the 
word “scholastic” or the term “ christian principles.” Thus in the latin 
treatises of Father Schiffini, S.J., we read the phrase ad mentem 25 Sancti 
Thomae. Father van Becelaere, O.P. writes an article in the philosophical 
review on the theory of knowledge of Saint Thomas.26 In similar fashion 
and for the same reasons Brother Chrysostom of the Christian Schools 
writes of the Thomistic proofs for the existence of God. 

At the same time some new slants are seen to be taken on the new sub- 
ject matters presented to the philosophers by the experimental scientists. 
The scholastic writings of the last twenty years of the century seek to set 


23 Confer for instance his 8S. Thomae Aquinatis Tractatus de Homine ad 
usum studiosae juventutis accommodatus. Woodstock Marylandiae, 1882. 


24Gennaro Luigi Vincenzo de Concilio, born Naples, Italy, in 1835 was 
for a short time a professor of dogmatic theology, logic and metaphysics in 
Seton Hall College, South Orange, New Jersey. Confer his Catholictty and 
Pantheism. All Truth or no Truth (New York; Sadlier, 1874); The Ele- 
ments of Intellectual Philosophy (New York: Sadlier, 1874); The Elements 
of Intellectual Philosophy (New York: Sadlier, 1878) and his The Doctrine 
of St. Thomas on the Right of Property and its Use (New York: Pustet, 
1887). He also wrote an article “Scientific and Metaphysical Cosmology ” 
in the American Ecclesiastical Review of 1892. Father Edward Gregory 
Laurence Van Becelaere, O.P. wrote a work on the history of American 
philosophy and an article on St. Thomas’ theory of knowledge which ap- 
peared in the Philosophical Review for 1903. His La philosophie en 
Amérique depuis les origines jusqu’ & nos jours (New York: Eclectic Pub- 
lishing Company, 1904) contains an introduction by Josiah Royce. The 
work is dedicated to the author’s friend William Torrey Harris. Rev. John 
Gmeiner, born in Baernau (Bavaria) on Dec. 5, 1847 was for seven years a 
professor at St. Francis’ Seminary in Milwaukee and later at St. Thomas’ 
Seminary in St. Paul. He was eager to discard from scholasticism any doc- 
trines which could not be harmonized with the findings of modern experi- 
mental science. Among the doctrines which he sought to reject was that of 
matter and form. Confer his Mediaeval and Modern Cosmology. (Mil- 
waukee: Hoffman, 1891), and his Modern Scientific Views and Christian 
Doctrines Compared (Milwaukee: Yewdale, 1884). Hhe wrote an article 
“Leo XIII and the Philosophy of St. Thomas” which appeared in the 


= in 1887. For further information on him confer Perrier, op. 
cit. p. : 


*5Confer his Institutiones philosophicae ad mentem Aquinatis tribus 
voluminibus jam evolutae, ab eodem auctore nuper in compendium re- 
dactae (Augustae Taurinorum, 1889) and his Principia philosophica ad 
mentem Aquinatis (Augustae Taurinorum, Speirani, 1888). 


26 A summary exposition of St. Thomas Aquinas’s Philosophy of Knowl- 
edge,” Philosophical Review. (1903). 
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out the proper order between modern science and Christian philosophy. 
There is in addition a growing willingness at this time on the part of some 
to discard from the philosophy of St. Thomas anything that is clearly in 
discord with modern scientific findings. This readiness to sacrifice is seen 
in a high degree, for instance, in Father Gmeiner. 

A somewhat similar trait is seen in a positive manner a few years later 
in the work of Msgr. Edward Pace and his colleagues at Catholic Univer- 
sity. Msgr. Pace, among others, was clearly interested in and competent 
in discussing both modern experimental science and the work of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.27 

Still another tendency is the growing number of articles which seek to 
apply the principles of St. Thomas to the problems of the day. Among 
many of this kind can be mentioned the article of Father de Concilio whose 
article: “ Scientific and Metaphysical Cosmology ” appeared in the Amer- 
ican Ecclesiastical Review in 1892. 

One notices also during this period that many scholastic authors now 
begin to appear in the secular journals both philosophical and otherwise 
as well as in the scholastically oriented periodicals such as the American 
Catholic Quarterly. Thus Father van Becelaere writes an article for the 
Philosophical Review on St. Thomas’ Philosophy of Knowledge, and for 
the same review Brother Chrysostom of the Christian Schools writes on 
the theistic argument of St. Thomas, while for the North American Review 
John T. Driscoll wrote on “ Philosophy and Science at the Dawn of the 
Twentieth Century.” 28 

A negative characteristic is the understandable failure of these men to 
produce any Catholic periodical of their own exclusively dedicated to the 
work of philosophy and in addition the absence at this time in this country 
of studies published by native born authors on the texts of the Schoolmen. 

One cannot, I think, conclusively demonstrate that any one of these sev- 
eral traits, tendencies or characteristics is necessarily unique to American 
Neo-Scholasticism with the possible exception to the adoption of St. 
Thomas as their safe guide. Taken together, however, they are such that 
they at least enable us to identify this movement even though they do not 


27 Confer the work of Father Gmeiner already noted above. For Msgr. 
Edward A. Pace the following are examples of many articles that he wrote 
for the learned journals: “The Growth and Spirit of Modern Psychology,” 
American Catholic Quarterly (1894); “The Relations of Experimental Psy- 


chology,” American Catholic Quarterly (1895); “ Modern Substitutes for 
Soul,” New York Review (1906). 


28 Fr. Van Becelaere’s article has been noted above. Brother Chrysostom 
F'S.C. (Joseph J. Conlan) was a professor of philosophy at Manhattan Col- 
lege in New York City. His “The Theistic Argument of St. Thomas,” ap- 
peared in the Philosophical Review for 1894. John T. Driscoll studied at 
Manhattan College, Troy Theological Seminary, Catholic University. He 
taught in the Theological Seminary at Brighton, Mass. He had consider- 
able knowledge of and offered keen criticism of the neo-Hegelian from of 
the ontological argument. He likewise examined the philosophy of Harris, 
Wilson, Caird, and Josiah Royce in the course of his books Christian Phi- 
losophy: A Treatise on the Human Soul (New York: Benziger, 1898) ; 
Christian Philosophy: God (New York: Benziger, 1900). 
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aid us in explaining it in its causes. At this time the thought of St. 
Thomas does assume a magisterial character. There is, too, a real increase 
in the number of works written in English on the subject. The habit of 
seeking harmony between philosophy and science and of understanding 
science is likewise present. Also one notes the growing number of articles 
which either are written in secular journals in explanation of St. Thomas, 
or if published under Catholic auspices, seek to apply the principles of St. 
Thomas to concrete issues of the day. 

With regard to the problems set out at the beginning of this paper, 
therefore, we now set out the following answers. There is a means of dis- 
tinguishing the scholastics at the end of the century from those at the be- 
ginning. It is the use of the term “St. Thomas” or the term “ Thomistic” 
instead of the term “scholastic”. American philosophers can easily be set 
apart from their neo-scholastic colleagues at this time by taking into ac- 
count the realistic emphasis of scholasticism as opposed to the idealistic 
persuasion of the American non-Scholastics. 

A final, though somewhat tentative, attempt at definition may be given 
thus. Neo-Scholastic philosophy in the United States in the nineteenth 
cenury is the product of the habit of many Catholic Scholastics at the 
time of applying the thought and principles of St. Thomas to the intellec- 
tual problems of their day. These applications were communicated in the 
classroom, in the scholastic journals and in the secular journals. 

This paper is now concluded. As a source of discussion the following 
words of Josiah Royce to Father van Becelaere, O.P. are in order: 


“If American philosophers were ever, in great numbers, to become for 
the time, disciples of St. Thomas, they would, if they remained true to 
their national spirit, soon transform what they had learned into a 
hundred shapes whose common origin would ere long be hard to trace, 
and whose relation to the master would in the main be that of cheerful 
hostility, or at best of respectful disposition to alter his views to meet 
new problems. In America we who love philosophy may readily admit 
that truth is eternal; but we are certain to insist that the problems 
and the formulations of our own age are and must be new.... Agree- 
ment in opinion is not the goal of philosophy. That insight should 
more abound; this is the main purpose of philosophical inquiry. The 
proper check to this variety is mutual understanding. And mutual 
understanding is worth most when it takes place between those who 
have decidedly various points of view.” 29 


*4 eae Jesse A. MANN 
Georgetown University 


Washington, D. C. 


29 Father van Becelaere, op. cit. p. xvi of Royce’s Introduction. Confer 
Royce’s statement earlier in the introduction (p. ix) “Father van Bece- 
laere has shown how, without any abandonment of his own philosophical 
opinions, it is possible to give an impartial and appreciative review of 
tendencies with which the theology of his own church has possessed only a 
remote connection for a long time.” Ralph Barton Perry in his personal 
statement in Zybura, Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism 
(St. Louis, Mo.: Herder, 1927) p. 3 notes that Royce was “ greatly influ- 
enced” by Scholastic doctrine especially in his conception of individuality. 
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Division F: PuitosopHy aNp Law or GoveRNMENT: THomMas E. Davirt, 
Chairman 


Problem (a): Natural Law in Contemporary Legal Philosophy 


The new emphasis on natural law is one of the chief developments in 
today’s ethical theory. This is coming from two directions—from some 
philosophers of law and from some philosophers of conduct in general, and 
secondly, though up to now this development is in almost all instances im- 
plicit, from some of the most noted anthropologists among whom we may 
name the late Dr. Linton, and Professors Bidney, Kluckhohn, and Mac- 
Beath. On this occasion we have to omit the anthropological side of the 
question, and merely remark that up to now it is scarcely noticed and is 
unmined and almost entirely unused. As usual, philosophers and social 
scientists are a generation behind the times, and it would certainly be news 
to either of them to learn that the two streams of interest, that from the 
philosophers of law and of conduct and that from the anthropologists, flow 
in part from the same source and, rightly seen, tend to run together and 
form one main stream.1 

In considerable part, the new interest in and emphasis on natural law has 
come from fear—specifically, from fear of Hitler and what Hitler repre- 
sented (it is Hitler the despot that is named, though no doubt Hitler stands 
here for all totalitarian dictators; and it was accidental that Hitler, rather 
than Bolsheviki and Communists, got a bad press). This fear of dictator- 
ship has at least brought to articulation, if perhaps it has not in every in- 
stance originated, the declaration for natural law. Of course, some who 
have in or since Hitler’s day declared for natural law were on that side of 
the fence long before Hitler, but in many instances it was Hitler who made 
them see the necessity of taking an overt stand. 

Of course men follow many standards of conduct; for example, they fol- 
low pleasure, and again or even at the same time they follow the mean, 
and all in one way or another follow the mores, the general over-all mores 
and customs of their own times and places, and almost all follow more spe- 
cialized mores such as family customs and religious customs. We need no 
new science and no new shaking up by political events to tell us so much. 

The decisive thing is that, above all in more civilized and reflective ages, 
men will, sure as fire, now and then refuse to accept anything short of na- 
ture and/or the word of God as guide to conduct. The reason is that, at 
least in their view and conviction, anything short of these can on occasion 
be mistaken and be a terribly false guide. Pleasure can mislead us, and so 
can custom, and so can civil positive law, even that positive law made with 
great circumspection, the circumspection say that Jefferson would approve, 
by the will of a strong majority. Any good man in a civilized society will 
on occasion refuse to go with civil positive law—because he thinks it can 
be wrong and in the particular case is wrong; and that is what people 
imply when, in our nation, they criticize actual laws and court decisions. 


1See Leo R. Ward, “The Natural Law Rebound.” Review of Politics, 
v. 21 (Jan. 1959). 
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So a man will balk. And not only any good man, but any good group—say 
in our society a group of Jews or Catholics or Protestants. Persons do balk 
and groups do balk. The law, necessary and in their eyes as a rule bene- 
ficent, is seen in the particular matter as wrong and the following of it 
would be seen as evil. 

That means that, like Antigone and like the American revolutionists, the 
person or group is appealing to some law which it takes to be more basic, 
and if this law also could on occasion be thought to be wrong, the person 
or group would condemn it, too. Which means that person or group would 
be appealing finally to what it takes to be simply basic and not appealable. 
So that in condemning totalitarianism, any good person or group is appeal- 
ing to something that may be called the law of nature or God. 

Person or group—whether Antigone or the American revolutionists, or 
person or group fleeing from any Hitler’s “ lawless law ”—is in effect saying 
that some non-arbitrary law exists and is, at least in a vague usable way, 
knowable. 

Professor d’Entréves’ little work on natural law is one of the more re- 
markable though somewhat traditional treatments of natural law in our 
time. This man, d’Entréves, has said (though unfortunately in an informal, 
unpublished talk) just what I was saying—that we have our choice between 
a law that can be arbitrary and a law of nature that, in itself whatever of 
our interpretations of it, cannot be arbitrary. Any of these for instance 
can be arbitrary and at times is arbitrary: the civil positive law, the mores, 
and the individual’s or the group’s self-seeking; and even the voice of a 
strong majority can be wrong. And somehow we don’t like to be ruled by 
the arbitrary. We rebel and feel and at times say with vigor that we will 
not put up with it. Give us liberty from any such thing, or give us death 
fighting against any such thing. 

In passing we note that the unhappiness of some social philosophers with 
natural law—“ natural law” makes Reinhold Niebuhr, for instance, ex- 
tremely uncomfortable—is an unhappiness with somebody’s or some group's 
interpretation of natural law and not really an unhappiness with natural 
law itself. Give Niebuhr his own interpretation, and he would at once be 
happy. 

Men have always reacted against arbitrary rule and sooner or later they 
will and do rebel against any rule that can be arbitrary. That means that 
they react against any rule and standard of conduct less than nature, some- 
thing that in itself is not and cannot be arbitrary. 

Let us take us now the positions and overt statements of some contem- 
porary philosophers of law, in order to see that at least the cited ones—and 
they are high-placed and presumably influential men—are rebelling against 
anything that can be an arbitrary rule and standard of law and conduct. 
Professor Lon Fuller now of Harvard Law School is one of those who seem 
to have been thus rebelling before the full impact of twentieth century 
totalitarianism was felt. In his remarkable and charming lectures pub- 
lished in 1940 under the title The Law in Search of Itself, Professor Fuller 
said that he was not espousing any particular position on natural law, not 
even that highly respectable position taken by Thomas Aquinas. What 
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Fuller did best in that work, and in this regard his best was very good, was 
to show how intolerable and how unjust to life and reality is the positivist 
philosophy of law, the philosophy that asks us to rest content simply with 
whatever is the law: ‘ the law is law and even more shall be so.’ Fuller did 
his work calmly and with an air of maturity and mastery. 

Still he was not taking up a definite position of his own or committing 
himself, except so far as to infer, to say the least, that a sound philosophy 
of law is sooner or later based on a philosophy of natural law. 

More recently,2 Fuller has explicitly and altogether committed himself to 
a philosophy of law based on natural law; no pulling of the punches, no 
half-way measure or suggestion of compromise. Though Fuller is no re- 
markable philosopher, and is surely confused on the relation of ends to na- 
ture, let us have his simple and apt words on “ natural law,” for they seem 
to me to say exceedingly well what every natural law philosopher from 
Aristotle and Cicero to our own times has held. Fuller says: Take the 
parallel instance of caring for trees—what is the most important thing to 
know and respect? The tree, the nature of tree, what a tree is. Otherwise 
the pruning might hurt more than it would help. “In pruning,” says Fuller 
with his usual simplicity and good sense, “the fundamental rule is to re- 
spect the natural growing habits of the plant being pruned.” The consist- 
ent sceptic would have to say, “ Absurd!” But the serious gardener will 
want to “learn how to help a tree to be what it is.” “For my part I am 
quite willing to apply the same common sense to man as to trees. I can- 
not see what standard there can be for passing ethical judgments if it is not 
that which is in keeping with man’s nature at it would be if it were able to 
resolve its disharmonies and to surmount its imperfections.” In fact, con- 
tinues Fuller, this view seems tacit in every ethical theory that attempts 
any affirmation; for example, psychoanalysis assumes that the purpose- 
forming system—the teleologically given?—which is called a man may be 
in need of being ‘ straightened out’ and the supposition is that it or we can 
find within it the signposts that will direct the straightening-out process. 
“That is the essence of the natural law position.” 

That then is Fuller’s position, and I go along entirely with him on the 
matter. So, I claim, does Maritain in both his Rights of Man and the Na- 
tural Law and his Man and the State. In the latter, Maritain uses various 
illustrations to put across the point that types of being, including man, 
have particular and discriminating natures which we should respect and 
which we disrespect at our peril. Among the illustrations is that of George 
Washington Carver doctoring a sick plant, which in effect is exactly the 
illustration used by Fuller. Definite natures exist, say the two men, and it 
makes no sense to try to ride roughshod over natures. In Fuller’s words, 
we will have to learn how to help a being, whether tree or man, “to be 
what it is.” That, of course, besides being good sense and good legal and 


ethical philosophy, is an echo of Pindar’s formula that our chief duty as 
men is “becoming who we are.” 


2 Lon Fuller, “ American Legal Philosophy at Mid-Century.” Journal of 
Legal Education, v. 6 (1953-54), 457-487. 
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Here for the moment I am engaged in doing concurrently two things: 
expressing the core of Fuller’s philosophy of law and also expressing what 
is fundamentally meant by natural law. I take the two things to be 
identical. Just in passing I cannot resist letting John Wild, philosopher of 
Harvard University, state what he takes natural law to mean. Here are 
his words: 3 “ By natural law, or moral law, I mean: a universal pattern of 
action, applicable to all men everywhere, required by human nature ttself 
for its completion.” Wild remarks that this is putting the matter in on- 
tological categories; he says that his position is a moral ontology—some- 
thing based on and required by nature, above all the nature of man. 

A law of man and for man and because he is man—that is the common 
and central notion of natural law. One may recall the question of Aquinas: 
“Ts there is natural law in us?” The reply of Aquinas is that there is a 
nature and a consequent natural law in every type of being, and man could 
be outside “ natural law ” only by being outside the universe of beings. 

Even so, for a long time and for perhaps quite good reasons, philosophers 
of law and of conduct were, at least in their own notion, outside a natural 
law position, and yet our main point in this paper is that some notable 
philosophers of law are now affirming a natural law doctrine. In his The 
Revival of Natural Law Concepts, Haines said—his work appeared in 1930 
—that though the American tradition of law and the courts, and of justice, 
has in general steadily espoused natural law ideas and natural law language 
and philosophy, most of the noted philosophers of law and of conduct for a 
generation or more have either neglected or derided any notion of natural 
law. Haines sums up the positive actualities in these words: * “ the accept- 
ance of natural law or superior law concepts in the public law of the United 
States.” However, though that was our uniform American legal practice, 
theorists stood against it: “facts and facts alone,” said a writer in the Yale 
Law Journal in 1926, facts and not “the old worthless chaff” of the ana- 
lytical or the historical or the jus naturale school. Morris R. Cohen was 
one of the few American philosophers literally declaring for natural law. 

Without any resort to rhetoric, we may say that it was fact that, with 
and since the reign of Hitler, has frightened philosophers of law. A mere 
fact-theory could not stand up. Wilber Katz of Chicago University Law 
School notes that when Morris Cohen wrote in defence of natural law, 
Cohen said he was leaving himself open to the wolves and the charge of 
witchcraft. Part of the hostility, says Katz, was due to abuse of the na- 
tural law idea. But, he says, views were changing and by the mid-’forties 
they had changed. “ Perhaps the turning point was the perversion of the 
legal order in Nazi Germany. Legal relativism suddenly had become ludi- 
crous. Faced with the Aryan laws, one could hardly comment that the Na- 
tional Socialists had a different view of justice than ours.” Mortimer Adler 
had been trying to sell exactly that point to his students, though with only 


3 John Wild, Plato’s Modern Enemies and the Theory of Natural Law. 
Chicago University Press, 1953; pp. 64, 104. 


*Charles Grove Haines, The Revival of Natural Law Concepts. Har- 
vard University Press, 1930. 
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a measure of success. Katz was one student who went for it. He says that 
participation in Adler’s course “convinced me that inquiry into the nature 
of man is the most promising source of useful natural law criteria.” Katz 
says that once attention is given to the nature of man, “ Inferences may be 
drawn with respect to man’s proper good and as to the conditions necessary 
for his development toward this goal, conditions which legal institutions 
may help to establish and maintain.” 5 

The most interesting and the most commanding instance of this flight 
from positivism—from mere law as law and as the last word—was a man 
who was perhaps the most commanding legal philosopher of the century. 
This man, namely Gustav Radbruch, was at any rate the legal philosopher 
in Germany. We may not, I think, say that he was ever a mere positivist 
philosopher of law or that he was at all clearly anti-natural law. But two 
remarks are in order. As a great and sheltered scholar and perhaps also as 
a good German, he took almost too seriously and too exclusively—so he 
afterwards said—the good of stability and security ordinarily had in and 
only in positive civil law; and, secondly, the tiny references to natural law 
in his works for forty years ® could only by a stretch of the imagination be 
regarded as amounting to a natural law philosophy. 

But Radbruch came around, anti-Hitler and pro-natural law. These two 
turned out to be the same for him. He said? that positivism—in this re- 
gard, the theory that positive civil law is the final word—has not been able 
out of its own resources (Kraft) to find a ground for the obligatory force 
of laws. People think, he said, that they can prove the obligatory force of 
law simply by showing that back of it is enough power to enforce it. But 
though compulsion (Mussen) can be based on power, “ ought” (ein Sollen) 
never can be. For this we need a value intrinsic to law. What can that 
value be? 

Of course, one value contained in positive law is that the law creates legal 
security. But legal security is not the only or the determinate value that 
law (Recht) must effectuate; along with it, there must be utility and jus- 
tice. Utility of the Jaw for the common good, said Radbruch, is the least 
of these values, since that which serves the people is only that which is 
right; right and only right creates legal security and strives toward justice. 
But this real value, legal security, stands midway between utility and 
justice, in the sense that it is demanded both by the common good and 
by justice. In case of conflict between justice and legal security, preference 
goes to positive law duly enacted and backed by state power—though with 
this one absolute exception: a “lawless law” must yield to justice. 

Just at this point, Radbruck said, we must go looking for something be- 
yond the state and its laws. A law that does not even strive for justice is 


2 geal G. Katz. University of Chicago: The Law School Record, v. 3. 
o, 3. 


8 See Eric Wolf, “Revolution or Evolution in Gustav Radbruch’s Legal 
Philosophy.” Natural Law Forum, v. 3 (1958), 1-23. 


7 Gustav Radbruch. Rechtsphilosophie. 
lag, 1950. Anhang, 
for natural law; 


Stuttgart: K. F. Koehler Ver- 
333-357. The Anhang contains Radbruch’s declarations 
the contents of the general work were not revised. 
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not a law. Take Radbruch’s words: “ Where justice is not even striven 
for, where equality, which is the core of justice, would be repudiated (aus- 
macht) in the establishment of the rule of the positive law, then the law is 
not merely ‘ unrighteous right,’ but lacks the very nature of law.” For law, 
including positive law—so said Radbruch—cannot be defined otherwise 
than as an ordering and statute the meaning and purpose of which is to 
serve justice. Measured by that standard, he said, whole portions of Na- 
tional Socialist law never reached the level of true law. Hitler lacked all 
sense of truth and right and took as truth whatever was rhetorically work- 
able, and without a thought enacted into law the crudest arbitrariness. We 
must never, said Radbruch, let such a thing happen again, and to be pre- 
pared against such an eventuality “we must altogether overcome the posi- 
tivistic legal philosophy that rendered impotent every possible defense 
against the abuses of Nationalist Socialist legislation.” 

Radbruck is in effect declaring for natural law, and whatever the remote 
effects of his own conversion to Natural law may be, there is no doubt 
about his conversion. He makes the declaration for Natural law explicit in 
these words in an article which appealed in 1947.8 “Legal philosophy must 
restore to consciousness a wisdom that is centuries old and that was com- 
mon to antiquity, the Christian Middle Ages and the Enlightenment. Dur- 
ing those periods men believed that there is a law higher than mere enact- 
ment, which they called the law of Nature, the law of God, or the law of 
Reason. Measured by this higher law, lawlessness remains lawlessness when 
accomplished through legal forms; wrong remains wrong though enacted 
into a statute.” 

In conclusion I want to mention a particular scholar, namely Professor 
Samuel Stumpf of Vanderbilt, and two institutions, namely, the Natural 
Law Institute of Notre Dame University and Studies in Jurisprudence at 
Southern Methodist University. This man and these institutions have been 
teaching and promoting natural law doctrines. That is just what we should 
expect that man and those institutions or Institutes to do. But each of 
them has been doing the expected and the somewhat routine with a bit of 
distinction. The Notre Dame Institute, running from 1941 to 1951 and suc- 
ceeded now in a sense by the Natural Law Forum, was most distinctive in 
its 1951 meeting which featured natural law thinkers from vastly different 
backgrounds: Christian, Jewish, Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist and Chinese. 
The Southern Methodist Studies in Jurisprudence is distinctive and even 
distinguished in its assemblage of natural law scholars, among them Ed- 
ward Patterson, Professor Harding (editor of the annual papers), Wilber 
Katz, Thomas Davitt of this Association, and John S. Marshall. Professor 
Stumpf’s work on natural law is in a way routine and traditional, but with 
the difference that he has sharply raised the important question of whether 
—he himself gives a positive reply to it—the Christian view gives deeper 
meaning and a new dimension to law and natural law. “The argument 


. oo “Die Erneuering des Rechts.” Die Wandlung, v. 2 (1947), 
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here,” he has said,9 “is not so much that the law must be in every sense 
‘Christianized, but that because law inevitably drives towards ends, those 
ends must be clarified not alone by pragmatic concerns and utilitarianism 
but also by a more adequate ethics of creative love.” In short, in regard to 
philosophy of law, Stumpf is raising the question of whether philosophy of 
law can any longer avoid, as objective and real, the question of a possible 
Christian philosophy of law. 


Leo R. Warp 
Notre Dame University 


Notre Dame, Indiana 





Problem (b): Philosophy of Law in Contemporary American Law Schools 


Any study of dominant trends in philosophy of law in American law 
schools at the present day must take note of distinctive organisational and 
institutional features, peculiar to the American scene and distinct from 
those existing in other countries, which so largely shape and condition Amer- 
ican lawyers and law professors’ attitudes to questions of values in law. 
For the American law school, in contrast to law schools in other countries 
and even those in England and most of the Commonwealth Countries, is a 
professional school, in design and in emphasis. It is, of course, a graduate 
school, though a graduate school without any specific correlation to or lia- 
sion with the programme in undergraduate schools or colleges, and without 
therefore any continuing common core curriculum requirement for its fresh- 
men entrants. The fact that the law school is a graduate schol has, how- 
ever, been used as a successful argument that the law schools should purge 
themselves of all erstwhile liberal arts tendencies in their own curricula. 
Legal History and Roman Law in the Law Schools have been dead for 
years: Jurisprudence (Philosophy of Law) has dwindled away into a twi- 
light option attended in the sophomore year or not at all; Constitutional 
History, Political Science, and similar subjects seem not to have been 
taught in the law schools in three quarters of a century. Of course, the 
demise of these particular subjects, in the law schools, was undoubtedly 
hastened by indifferent professorial teaching and research in them: they 
were usually assigned to the most junior members of the faculty who were 
but rarely interested in them, but this was, in itself, I imagine, largely a 
product of the law school governors’ disdain for the old pre-Langdell con- 
ception of legal practice as a liberal profession. 

I do not want to yield too much to the current temptation to blame 
Christopher Columbus Langdell for the current “ professionalism ”, as op- 
posed to an erstwhile “ liberalism ”, in the American law school, or for that 
matter indeed to hold him personally responsible for “all that has gone 
wrong” in American legal education in recent years. He has, in this re- 

ard, even been assailed, and by one of the foremost among the American 
Legal Realists at that, with the charge of inculcating an ivory-tower ap- 


. ®Samuel E. Stumpf, “Theology and Jurisprudence.” The Christian 
Scholar, v. 40 (September 1957), 192-3. 
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proach, with producing an unwholesome divorcement of American legal 
education from the actualities of day-by-day practice. Taking any sort of 
historically deterministic approach to American legal education it was prob- 
ably inevitable, Langdell or no, that with the demands of the new indus- 
trial entrepreneur after the Civil War and especially at the turn of the cen- 
tury for a more efficient legal approach to technical problems of corporate 
organisation and practice, some more rigorous and scientific system of 
legal education should be developed in the law schools. The criticism, if 
criticism be warranted on the score that the law schools emphasise a nar- 
row vocationalism, on this view would be more fairly directed, not at Lang- 
dell, but at his latter-day disciples. In taking note of the jejune quality of 
American legal education at the time of, and immediately after the Civil 
War,—legal education, at Harvard, at the time, was, in Holmes’ own words, 
“almost a disgrace ’"—Langdell may be pardoned perhaps for confusing its 
overall quality of humanism with the sloppiness and inefficiency with which 
it was conducted. I do not know, however, that Langdell’s latter-day suc- 
cessors can be pardoned for perpetuating that error or for allowing it to be 
concretised further in special institutional and procedural devices that have 
since become the pattern for most of the law schools of the Common Law 
world. I mean here, among other things, the institution of the Law Jour- 
nal with its attendant self-perpetuating skill-type, the law journal editor; 
and I mean the case system of legal education. In a way the two are, in 
an American setting, inextricably intertwined. The case system, as prac- 
tised and developed in the major American law schools, is undoubtedly re- 
sponsible for some of the cardinal and continuing characteristics of law 
journal policy and practice; just as, in its turn, the law journal system, by 
developing a “ caste” tradition around its own numbers, has tended to pro- 
duce an accepted hierarchical progression—law journal editorship, law clerk- 
ship, law professorship—with a consequent re-inforcement of attitudes and 
outlook already there. 

The apogée of success in the American law school is undoubtedly election 
to the Law Journal board, and then subsequently election to one of the 
Cabinet posts (Editor-in-Chief, Articles Editor, Comment Editor, etc.) on 
the Journal. Some like the late Judge Jerome Frank have campaigned 
against the Law Journal’s exclusiveness; others have argued whether its 
very success may not pose a major psychological problem of providing 
necessary prestige symbols for those who are not fortunate enough to se- 
cure election to the board—a lesser or second-string law journal (intra- 
mural law review) for those who do not make the first division. But none 
can deny the law journal’s status. I do not want to enter into a debate on 
the wisdom of necessarily arbitrary classifications of this sort made in re- 
gard to young people scarcely out of their teens, when these same classifica- 
tions are accepted as criteria influencing or determining subsequent profes- 
sional advancement in later life. Perhaps such classifications do not pay 
enough regard to possible late maturing of individual talent. But they do, 
at least, answer the deeply-felt American need for establishment of com- 
petitive standards in the professions to which all can aspire and which the 
most able can attain: in this sense, if the American legal profession must 
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be élitist in its organisation it will, at least, be a democratically-recruited 
élite. The able and ambitious, whatever their financial, or for that matter 
social or ethnic, background, can ascend to the top. 

What I do question in the law journal system are some of its long-range 
effects on legal education and on legal scholarship and thinking in the 
United States. The American law journals are models of concentrated re- 
search and scholarship, but it is an essentially low-level, problem-oriented 
research and scholarship. American legal education as a whole is problem- 
oriented too—here I hark back to the case-system once more—but the law 
journals are even more so. The model of law journal research is the case- 
note or case-comment,—masterpieces of exhaustion of detail but singularly 
lacking in broad principle or philosophy. Of course, this condition is under- 
standable, granted student editorship and a student editorship that changes, 
as to its key decision-making posts, each twelve months. Such philosophy 
as there is must normally be developed ad hoc or else carried on mechani- 
cally from year to year. What I doubt is whether this system, even with 
some of the veiled pressures and advice that come from the faculty (espe- 
cially in the smaller schools), can provide that opportunity for long-range 
reflection and in particular for the continuing re-examination of ultimate 
goals and objectives and of the relationship of particular instruments for 
achieving particular ends to those ends themselves, that is necessary for 
any profession that hopes to keep alive and vital. Anyone reading the 
major American law journals at the present day must be struck by the ab- 
sence of sustained policy-type discussion in their pages. An attempt to 
counter this omission is the mild Editorial—strictly an advance-prospectus 
—that has been appearing in the Harvard Law Review regularly in the last 
several years. And the law professsors themselves, aware of the danger, 
have themselves provided some corrective with the professorially-edited, 
general principle-oriented journals like the Journal of Legal Education, and 
Law and Contemporary Problems, that can face up to problems of possible 
synthesis of competing ideas in law at the present day. But these journals 
are of relatively recent origin and as yet may lack the full prestige and in- 
fluence of the older, student-edited journals of the “national” law schools. 

I have mentioned already the developed pattern of hierarchical pro- 
gression from law journal editor to law professor. This leads me to the 
plight of professorial scholarship in law, at the present day, in the United 
States. When I speak of “plight” I do not mean to imply that there is not 
an extraordinarily high standard of scholarship in American law, or that 
American professors do not work extremely hard —harder, certainly, than 
their counterparts in the Commonwealth Countries. The competitive sys- 
tem for promotions, in operation in the major American law schools, would, 
I think, be enough by itself to ensure a constant and continuing literary 
output, at least until the last promotion hurdle is cleared; though in fact, 
most professors at the major schools seem to work without any such arti- 
ficial incentives. But it is the character of the research that I want to 
direct attention to, not its quantity or is abstract quality. The prime re- 
search outlet in the American law school is the casebook: it is, as a perci- 
pient American scholar, Hurst, has observed, the built-in prestige symbol of 
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American legal scholarship. Now a casebook, as its name implies, is pri- 
marily a scissors-and-paste job—a collection of court decisions loosely stuck 
together with explanatory head-notes or footnotes. I am not denying that 
a form of interstitial scholarship may emerge from the casebooks—Dean 
Erwin Griswold, of the Harvard Law School points out that many scholarly 
notes are embedded in them. But the point is that the scholarship in the 
casebooks is interstitial, the intellectual discussion being fragmented and 
dissipated and in no sense comprehensive and synthesising. And on the 
whole the patterns of casebook organisation tend to be standardised or 
conventionalised throughout the country in regard to selection and organ- 
isation of materials for discussion, with little opoprtunity, in consequence, 
for innovation or the breaking of new ground; and so much shear physical 
energy goes into the checking for accuracy of case citation and other purely 
mechanical tasks associated with the preparation of the casebook, that little 
professorial energy seems to remain for professorial research and writing 
other than the conventional law review case-comment type article, the 
traditional “ filler” material for casebooks. It is a red-letter day in an 
American law school when someone publishes an independent monograph 
treatise, and then it is more than likely tc be written by an advanced 
scholar—Harold Lasswell or Filmer Northrop, both now the Yale Law 
School faculty, for example—who has strayed into the law school after 
making his name in another discipline. 

I have promised some examination of the case method of teaching in 
American law schools and I will not delay it longer. The case method 
seems to have started, in part, as a simple revolution in teaching materials. 
Instead of the loose, sprawling authorities referred to as adjuncts to the old 
pre-Civil War lecture system of instruction, Langdell planned at Harvard a 
more concise, core set of materials—a group, so to speak, of ideal cases 
representing the best in the continuing Common Law tradition. It was this 
emphasis on the ideal case, with the built-in implication of timelessness, in 
law, that caused Jerome Frank, I am sure, to advance his most devastating 
criticism of Langdell as encouraging an unwholesome isolation of legal edu- 
cation from legal practice. But it is not the case method as practised by 
Langdell that we are concerned with but the case method of this post- 
World War II era as developed and refined and extended under the influ- 
ence of the American Realists and the Sociological school of law. One should 
beware, of course, of assuming too easily that the case method must mean 
the very same thing to everyone who employs it—Dean Griswold reminds 
us that great men like Ames and Williston could conduct a class of almost 
any size, with equanimity, with the case method; but he concedes that 
there are no more Ames or Willistons around now, (even at Harvard). 
What is a vibrant exercise in the Socratic method with one teacher may be 
reduced to a conversational mumble punctuated at fitful intervals by irrele- 
vant questions directed to the audience with a lesser man. But by and 
large the case method of teaching, as practised today in the American law 
school, has these elements in common. It is interested in asking questions 
rather than in answering them; it is problem, rather than principle, ori- 
ented; it is, in the Realist vein, attuned to the solution of single cases 
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rather than the synthesis of long lines of decisions; it is fact-conscious 
and emphasizes the ad hoc character of judicial decision-making; it aims 
at the identification of the competing interests, (individual or group), in- 
volved in any problem-situation rather than at any deep-seated exploration 
of the psychological origins of those same interests or at an attempt at 
scientific evaluation of them. The dilemma over recourse to values in the 
actual decision-making process——of preference for one competing interest 
rather than another—is solved in an impressionistic, almost unconscious 
way. For the governing values, on this particular type of approach, will 
be societal ones; the differing interests pressed in the particular problem- 
situation are valid, in true Jamesian fashion, simply because they are 
pressed; the ideal solution is the one that least interferes with or disturbs 
the complex of interests being pressed in society as a whole. What we 
have operating here, then, is philosophical relativism—American legal Prag- 
matism in the best sense of the word. Now there are very many who will 
seen nothing wrong with Pragmatism as a general Philosophy of Law and 
I have, in fact, no quarrel with them on the general issue at this stage. 
The point is, simply, that what is really, in the ultimate, a problem of 
values and value-choice is concealed in the interstices of methodology. 
The crucial part of the decision-making process is, I believe, slurred over 
and all too frequently ignored altogether in the general technique-oriented 
law school approach. 

It is, however, not until very recent years, and certainly until after World 
War II, that this all-exclusive preoccupation with method has begun to 
present any special problems for American law schools or American lawyers. 
I think this fact is largely due to the erstwhile substantial agreement on 
fundamentals among American lawyers once the New Deal-Welfare State 
ideals had become received majority opinion, and concomitantly while the 
Realist and Sociological drives in American law were at their height. The 
problems have come with the great tension issues of the 1950’s,—problems 
of the necessary definition or re-definition of relationships between Man 
and the State—especially in the internal security and race relations area. 
On these issues, clearly, there has been no substantial community con- 
sensus as yet, and the dilemma of value-choice of necessity could therefore 
no longer be smothered over or remain submerged. Unfortunately Amer- 
ican lawyers and law teachers seem to have been caught largely unprepared 
since intellectually unequipped for its solution. 

Now it would be wrong to suggest, in any crude, over-simplified way, 
that the villain of the piece is the man who first thought of abolishing the 
compulsory courses in Jurisprudence and Philosophy of Law or in Legal 
History in the American law school. A great deal of the blame un- 
doubtedly rests with the professional jurisprudes themselves. We are re- 
minded that the American Realist drive brought with it, thirty years ago, 
many bold calls to action, but little concrete action, even (or, perhaps, 
especially) on the part of the Realists themselves. The Realists, on the 
whole, were a protest movement, and had no affirmative programme for 
legal action to offer in place of the existing order that they were bent on 
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overthrowing. And there is something to the suggestion that Sociological 
Jurisprudence, as an essentially empiricist philosophy, is little calculated to 
produce reflection on ultimate values in law. 

When I consider the standard outstanding products of the contemporary 
national law school in the United States—and I stress that I am consider- 
ing, now, the Law Journal editor-type, hard-working, intelligent, and dedi- 
cated as he is—I think I see men who, in Isaiah Berlin’s words, “ pursue 
many ends, often unrelated and even contradictory, connected, if at all, 
only in some de facto way, for some psychological or physiological cause, 
related by no moral or aesthetic principle; [who] lead lives, perform acts, 
and entertain ideas that are centrifugal rather than centripetal”. The 
American law school has, I think, produced a generation of foxes—of low- 
level empiricists—at a time when the need for devising ordering principles 
in law was never greater. The complete atrophy at the present day of 
American thinking on Federalism (formerly so rich and vibrant a subject 
of study), on political pluralism and the territorial dispersal of power—has 
never been more apparent than in the confused and bitter doctrinal debate 
in the aftermath of the 1954 Supreme Court decision on school-segregation. 
The problems of definition and re-definition of the relationship of Man 
and State—the conventional area of political liberalism—in the continuing 
World condition of bi-polarity of power has not been solved, Jencks et alia 
notwithstanding. The need for a Value or Policy-oriented jurisprudence, 
(whether Natural Law or otherwise), has never been more apparent if we 
are to supply the judiciary and practising profession with some more 
affirmative guides to decision-making in this crisis age. 

Epwarp McWHINNEY 
University of Toronto 
Canada 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


MINUTES OF THE MEETING, Marcu 31 AND Apriz 1, 1959 


MORNING SESSION, MARCH 31, 1959 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association met at the Hotel Stat- 
ler Hilton, New York, under the patronage of His Eminence, Francis Card- 
inal Spellman, Archbishop of New York, and the Catholic universities, sen- 
ior colleges, and seminaries of the New York area, on March 31, 1959, at 
9:30 A.M. The general topic was “Contemporary American Philosophy.” 
The session was a panel discussion on the subject “ Platonic Elements in 
Epistemology.” Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch, President of the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association, presided. The program consisted of a paper 
by Professor Fulton H. Anderson, Head of the Philosophy Department, the 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Ontario, and a commentary by Father 


Robert J. Henlé, S.J., Dean of the Graduate School, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, MARCH 31, 1959 


The first afternoon session met in three sections, and each section began 


at 2:30 P.M. The Logic and Method section, Dr. Roland Houde, of 
Villanova University, Villanova, Pennsylvania, chairman, consisted of a 
paper “ The Influence of Late Medieval and Renaissance Logic on Con- 
temporary American Philosophy,” read by Father Christopher Lehner, O.P., 
of Aquinas College, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and discussion led by a 
commentary by Dr. Edward D. Simmons. The Philosophy of Nature sec- 
tion, Dr. Raymond A. Kocourek, of St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, chairman, consisted of two papers and two commentaries. The papers 
were: “The Epistemological Problems of De-Anthropomorphization of 
Modern Science,” by Dr. Jerzy A. Wojciechowski, of the University of 
Toronto, Toronto, Canada, and “ The Truth of the Aristotelian Philosophy 
of Science,” by Father Leo A. Foley, of The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington, D.C. The Metaphysics section, Father James I. Conway, 
of Loyola Seminary, Shrub Oak, New York, chairman, consisted of two 
papers and two commentaries. The papers were: “ The Problem of Being 
and Value in Contemporary American Axiology,” by Father Austin Fag- 
othy, of the University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, California; and “ Being 
and Value in the Axiology of John Dewey,” by Dr. Ralph Sleeper, Queens 
College, Flushing, New York. 


ANNUAL DINNER, MARCH 31, 1959 


The Annual Dinner was held in the Skytop Room of the Hotel Statler 
Hilton, on March 31, 1959, at 7:00 P.M. His Eminence, Francis Cardinal 
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Spellman, Archbishop of New York, gave the Blessing, and Father Robert 
Lechner, Vice-President, presided. The citation for the fifth award of the 
Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal to Father Gerald B. Phelan, by Jacques 
Maritain, was read by Father Lechner. The Medalist’s Address, by Father 
Phelan, was entitled “Being, Order and Knowledge.” The Presidential Ad- 
dress, by Dr. Lawrence E. Lynch, was then read. The meeting was closed 
with the Benediction by His Eminence, Cardinal Spellman. 


MORNING SESSION, APRIL 1, 1959 


The morning session, April 1, 1959, met at 9:30 A.M. Dr. Lawrence 
Lynch was chairman. The program was a panel discussion on the subject 
“Trends in Phenomenology and Existentialism,” and consisted of a paper 
read by Professor Herbert Spiegelberg of the Department of Philosophy, 
Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, and commentaries by Professor 
William A. Gerhard, Department of Philosophy, Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, New York, and Father Quentin Lauer, S.J., Department of Philosophy, 
Fordham University, New York. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SESSION, 12:00 NOON, APRIL 1, 1959 


The general business session was held at noon, April 1, 1959, in the Penn 
Top Room of the Statler Hilton Hotel. President Lynch was chairman, 
and Professor William Walton directed the meeting. 

Monsignor McAllister, Treasurer, presented the report of the Treasurer. 
This report is published elsewhere in these PROCEEDINGS. Father Leo 
Ward, chairman of the Auditing Committee, reported favorably on the 
Treasurer’s report. Father Owens reported no matters of immediate con- 
sideration by the Committee on Research and Publication. The report of 
the Secretary (also published elsewhere in the PROCEEDINGS) was pre- 
sented by Professor Walton. The Minutes of the Executive Council Meet- 
ing were presented by Professor Walton. Professor Vincent Edward Smith 
requested the following amendment: ‘The Executive Council was advised 
by Vincent Smith that he was moving to St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 
and he asked that the editorial office of the NEW SCHOLASTICISM be 
moved to that address. The Council agreed to this change.” The Minutes 
as amended were approved. 

Father Norris Clarke, chairman, presented the Report of the Committee 
on Resolutions. Professor Walton announced the Committee on Research 
Publications consisting of: Dr. James Collins (one year); Father James 
Conway (two years); and Dr. James Anderson (three years). 

New business opened with the appointment of the following committees: 
(1) a Budget Committee for the NEW SCHOLASTICISM, consisting of 
Dr. Elizabeth Salmon, Father Carl Grindel, Professor William Walton; 
(2) a Committee to study the proposed Testimonial Volume in honor of 
Father Leo Ward, consisting of Professor Anthony Nemetz, Professor Her- 
bert Johnston, Professor Vincent Smith; (3) a Committee to study the 
format, place, and time of Association Meetings, consisting of Father 
George Klubertanz, Professor Vernon Bourke, and Professor James Collins. 
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Father Francis Lescoe presented the Report of the Committee on Nomi- 

nations, as follows: 

For President—Rev. Robert Lechner, C.PPS. 

For Vice President—Dr. William M. Walton 
Brother Pascal 

For Membership on the Executive Council— { Dr. Elizabeth Salmon 
Dr. James Anderson 

The Executive Council had already appointed Father Robert Mohan as 
Treasurer to succeed the retiring Monsignor McAllister and Father Leo A. 
Foley as Secretary to succeed the late Monsignor Hart. 

The new President of the Association, Father Robert Lechner, of St. Jos- 
eph’s College, Collegeville, Indiana, was installed in office. He was accom- 
panied to the dais by Father Francis Lescoe and Father James Weisheipl. 

On assuming the chair, President Lechner announced that the sectional 
chairman for the 1960 Meeting in St. Louis would be appointed at a later 
date. He also announced that the sectional meetings of this meeting would 
be at 2:30 P.M. as announced on the program. 

The General Business Session was then adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, APRIL 1, 1959 


The second afternoon session met in three sections, each beginning at 
2:30 P.M. The Moral and Political Philosophy Section, Dr. Herbert Johns- 
ton of Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, chairman, consisted 
of two papers and discussion led by two commentators. The papers were: 
“Recent Developments in Naturalistic Ethics,” by Jude P. Dougherty, of 
Bellarmine College, Louisville, Kentucky, and “ An Application of the No- 
tion of Pluralism in Contemporary American Life,” by Father Benedict 
Ashley, of the Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, Illinois. The 
papers read at the section on History of Philosophy were: “ Christian 
Philosophy in North America: One Man’s Views,” by Dr. Charles J. O’Neil, 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and “ American Neo- 
scholastic Philosophy in the Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Century,” by 
Dr. Jesse Mann, of Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. Discussion 
was led by two commentators. Father Joseph Owens, of the Pontifical 
Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto, Canada, was chairman. The third 
section was Philosophy of Law and Government, Father Thomas E. Davitt, 
of Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, chairman. The papers 
were: “ Natural Law in Contemporary Legal Philosophy,” by Father Leo 
Ward, of Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, and “The Philos- 
ophy of Law in Contemporary American Law Schools,” by Dr. Edward 
MeWhinney of the Faculty of Law, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Leo A. Fo.rey 
Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Secretary has been making a quarterly report to the members of the 
Association in his column “ From the Secretary’s Desk” in each issue of 
THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM during the past year. He suggests, there- 
fore, the incorporation of these observations in his annual report. 

The thirty-second annual meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association was held at Hotel Sheraton-Cadillac, Detroit, Michigan, under 
the patronage of His Eminence, Edward Cardinal Mooney, Archbishop of 
Detroit, and the Catholic universities, senior colleges and seminaries of the 
Detroit-Windsor area on April 8 and 9, 1958. The general theme of the 
meeting was “The Role of the Christian Philosopher.” The papers read at 
the meeting were published as Volume XXXII entitled “ Proceedings of 
the American Catholic Philosophical Association” and were distributed to 
the members as follows: 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM was published in quarterly issues during 
the past year as Volume XXXII. Distribution was as follows: 


Members of the Association 
Subscribers 

Exchanges 

Complimentary 


The Association acknowledges with appreciation the free facilities of of- 
fice and file space at the Catholic University of America for the Secretary 
and for the Treasurer and Business Manager of THE NEW SCHOLASTI- 
CISM. He also acknowledges similar free facilities at the University of 
Notre Dame for the Editor of THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM. 

Most of the twelve regional conferences have been active during the past 
year with one or more meetings. The Secretary will be very glad to hear 
of any prospective program for the various regional conferences and again 
invites the various officers of the conferences to stress membership in the 
Association. 

Dr. Vernon J. Bourke, professor of philosophy at St. Louis University, 
represented the Association at the Twelfth International Congress of 
Philosophy in Venice and Padua and at the International Congress of 
Medieval Philosophy at Louvain and at the International Federation of 
Philosophical Societies in Venice during the past summer. 

Publicity for the thirty-third annual meeting included news releases to 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference News Service, the Associated 
Press, the United Press, North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc., Register 
papers, New York Daily News, New York Herald Tribune, New York 
Journal-American, New York Mirror, New York M orning Telegraph, New 
York Post, New York Times, and New York World Telegram and Sun. 


Office of the Secretary 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS FOR 1959 
CONVENTION OF THE ACPA 


1. Whereas sincere mutual understanding and solidarity of intellectual 
effort, on a level deeper than the merely political and economic, between 
all groups of contemporary thinkers who are devoted to the pursuit and de- 
fence of truth, freedom, and the other authentic human values, is one of 
the most urgent needs of our time, and whereas the theme of this year’s 
convention was a confrontation with contemporary philosophy——Be it 
resolved that the ACPA profess its conviction of the fruitfulness of a con- 
tinued dialogue between its members and American philosophers of other 
traditions than our own, in the well-grounded hope and expectation that 
each side will be thus stimulated to a richer and more complete philosophi- 
cal vision of reality. 

2. Whereas His Eminence Cardinal Spellman has so graciously honored 
our convention by his encouragement, patronage, and personal presence at 
our banquet——Be it resolved that the ACPA tender him our sincere ap- 
preciation and gratitude. 

3. Whereas Fr. Carl W. Grindel of St. John’s University, Chairman of 
the Local Committee, and his many devoted assistants from the neighbor- 
ing Catholic seminaries, colleges and universities have labored so unspar- 
ingly and competently to make this such a smooth-running and successful 
convention, and Msgr. Thomas O’Donnell, port chaplain of the Catholic 
Maritime Center, has so generously taken personal care of supplying all 
the altars, vestments and other necessities for Mass for our visiting priest 
members, and the management and staff of the Statler Hilton Hotel have 
been so efficient and cooperative in taking care of the material arrange- 
ments of the Convention Be it resolved that the ACPA extend its sin- 
cere appreciation and gratitude to the above-mentioned persons. 

4. Whereas the late Msgr. Charles A. Hart, deceased only a few months 
before this convention, has put the whole Association so deeply in his debt 
by his devoted and efficient labors as its Secretary and guiding light for 
over a quater of a century——Be it resolved that the ACPA pay a special 
tribute of gratitude and prayer for his departed soul that he may receive 
in full measure the reward he so richly deserves. 

5. Whereas Msgr. Joseph B. McAllister, Treasurer and Business Manager 
of the ACPA, is this year retiring after 10 years of efficient and devoted 
service in this important post——Be it resolved that the Association ex- 
tend to him its sincere appreciation and gratitude. 

Committee on Resoultions: 
Rev. W. Norris Ciarke, S.J. 
Rev. Epwarp A. SYNAN 
Rev. JAMES A. WEISHEIPL, O.P. 
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THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 
REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


Frnanciat Report—Janvuary 1, 1958 to DeceMBer 31, 1958 


Balance, Second National Bank of Washington, January 1, 1958 $ 1,082.98 


Receipts 


Membership dues 

Subscriptions, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 
Sales, THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 
Sales, PROCEEDINGS 

Sales, STUDIES 

Interest from investments 

Cardinal Spellman—Aquinas medal 
Annual meeting 

Advertising 

Sale of warrants 

Miscellaneous 


Expenditures 


THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM (4 issues) $4,897.68 
PROCEEDINGS 9.29 
Printing 

Subscribers cards 

Notices D.C.-Md. Conference 

Letterheads, Dr. Smith 

Postcards, Dr. Smith 

Staement forms 

Envelopes, Msgr. McAllister 

Letterheads, Msgr. Hart 

Miscellaneous 


Secretarial services 
Secretary 
Treasurer and Business Manager 


Editor, THE NEW SCHOL ASTICISM 
Proof reader 


2,410.16 

257.98 

Supplies 116.09 
Purchase back issues THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM 23.11 
Publishers Weekly 11.00 
Catholic Directory 10.50 
Dues—Federation Int. des Soc. Philosophy 46.25 
Telephone—Editor THE NEW SCHOL, ASTICISM 29.82 
Delegate International Congress 250.00 
Typewriter and addressing machine repair 8.75 


Binding THE NEW SCHOLASTICISM, PRO- 
CEEDINGS 11.00 
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Safe Deposit box rental 5.50 


Christmas gift, mailing room and maintenance .... 11.00 
Memorial volume—Etienne Gilson 680.00 
Subscription refund 437 

Postage ! 

Printing 

Programs 

Badge Bars 


Federal withholding tax 

D. C. withholding tax 
Refund on life memberships 
Miscellaneous 


$11,790.48 


Balance on hand, Second National Bank, Washington Decem- 
ber 31, 1958 1,594.22 


$13.384.70 
Total Assets of the Association 


Second National Bank, Washington, D.C. .................... 


1,594.22 
75 shares American Tel & Tel Co. @ $225. (Dec. 31, 1958) ... 


16,875.00 
$18.469 22 


Total Liabilities of the Association 
Memorial volume—Etienne Gilson 


JosepH B. McALLISTER 
Treasurer 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


At 1:30 p.m. on Tuesday, March 31, 1959, the meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Association was called to 
order with Professor Lawrence Lynch, President of the Association, presid- 
ing. 

Professor Vincent Smith reported on the work of the Committee ap- 
pointed at the 1958 meeting of the Executive Council to consider the work 
of The New Scholasticism. Made up of Father Mulligan, S.J., and Pro- 
fessors Smith, O’Neil, and Johnston, the Committee met at Loyola Uni- 
versity, Chicago, on November 2, 1958. 

The recommendations of the Committee, with action of the Executive 
Council of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, follow: 

1) That The New Scholasticism be expanded from its present size of 125 
pages per issue to its former size of 152 pages per issue. After a good deal 
of discussion concerning the relative size of The New Scholasticism and the 
annual Proceedings, it was moved by Father George Klubertanz and sec- 
onded by Professor Anthony Nemetz that 

a) income from the Association’s investment in common stocks (about 
$650 a year) be used for the next year to finance the added 25 pages per 
issue of The New Scholasticism, 

b) a Committee be appointed by the President of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association to study the Proceedings, including matters of 
editorial policy, 

c) The New Scholasticism be returned to its former size of 152 pages 
per issue, and 

d) the appointed Committee reduce the size of the Proceedings at its 
discretion in order to allow more money for The New Scholasticism. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

2) That the present printer of The New Scholasticism be retained in 
preference to a European printer who had bid for the work. 

3) That Professor Roland Houde be appointed assistant editor (at $100 a 
year) of The New Scholasticism, to specialize on foreign books. 

4) That a budget committee be appointed at each meeting for the fol- 
lowing year, that the editor give the committee his budget three months 
before the annual meeting of the Association, that the editor meet with the 
budget committee on the evening before the annual meeting, and that 65% 
of the dues be earmarked for The New Scholasticism. It was moved by 
Professor Smith, seconded by Father Norris Clarke, that the report be ac- 
cepted as read. Carried unanimously. 

Professor Vincent Smith moved, seconded by Father G. Klubertanz, that 
Father Theodore Wolf, S.J., and Professor Robert Kreyche be named as- 
sociate editors of The New Scholasticism. Carried unanimously. 

Monsignor Joseph B. McAllister read a letter of resignation from the 
post of Treasurer of the Association. The resignation was regretfully ac- 
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cepted. It was moved by Father J. A. Weisheipl that Father Robert 
Mohan be named Treasurer of the Association and Business Manager of 
The New Scholasticism. Carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Father E. Garvey, seconded by Father V. Daues, that 
Father Leo Foley be named Secretary of the Association. Carried unani- 
mously. 

It was moved by Father V. Daues, seconded by Professor D. Gallagher, 
that the next issue of the Proceedings be dedicated to the memory of Mon- 
signor Hart. Carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Professor A. Nemetz, seconded by Father A. Wolter, 
that a committee be appointed to get under way a commemorative volume 
in honor of Father Leo R. Ward, to be presented in 1963. Carried unani- 
mously. It was moved by Monsignor McAllister, seconded by Professor 
W. Walton, that dividends earned by the Association’s investment not al- 
ready spoken for be earmarked to support the volume. Carried unani- 
mously. 

Father R. Lechner suggested contemporary philosophical problems as the 
general theme for next year’s program. Suggestion adopted unanimously. 

After a vote of the members present, it was moved by Professor D. Gal- 
lagher, seconded by Sister M. Marina, that Professor Rudolph Allers be 
awarded the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal in 1960. Carried unani- 
mously. 

After considerable discussion, it was moved by Father E. Garvey, sec- 
onded by Father N. Clarke, that the 1961 meeting be held at Buffalo under 
the auspices of Canisius College. Arrangements are to be made with 
Father William Reilly, S.J., of Canisius. 

It was moved by Professor William Walton, seconded by Father G. 
Klubertanz, that the list of new members be accepted as read. Carried 
unanimously. 

After considerable discussion, it was moved by Professor A. Nemetz, sec- 
oned by Professor W. Walton, that a social hour be instituted on the eve- 
ning before the opening of each annual meeting. Carried unanimously. 

It was moved by Father G. Klubertanz, seconded by Father J. Weisheipl, 
that a committee be appointed to examine the present procedure for de- 
termining the time and place of the annual meeting with a view to possible 
revision. Carried unanimously. 

Professor Johnston suggested that the Secretary of the Association be 
asked to do what he could to bring together schools wishing teachers and 
teachers wishing employment. Monsignor McAllister offered to bring the 
suggestion to the attention of the new Secretary. 

Professor D. Gallagher invited all members to a series of lectures at 
Villanova University entitled “Saint Augustine and the Augustinian Tradi- 
tion,” the first lecture to be given by Father Paul Henry, S.J., on April 19. 

As there was no further business, the meeting adjourned. 


Respectfully submitted 
HERBERT JOHNSTON 
Temporary Secretary 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 
(To March 31, 1959) 


Lire MEMBERS 


Angers, Dr. William P., 235 E. 22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. 

Baatz, Dr. Charles Albert, 168 Village Rd., South Orange, N. J. 

Bates, Mr. Alan C., 922 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, III. 

Binz, Most Rev. Leo, D.D., 1105 Locust St., Dubuque, Iowa 

Bondi, Rev. Eugene, O.P., St. Stephen Priory, Glen Street, Dover, Mass. 

Callahan, Dr. John F., Georgetown University Graduate School, Washing- 
ton 7, DC. 

de Courty, Professor Louis A., 2961 Laconia Ave., New York 69, N. Y. 

Dillon, Rt. Rev. William T., St. Teresa’s Rectory, 560 Sterling Place, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dollinger, Rev. M. Sylvester, Abbey of Our Lady of the Holy Trinity, 
Huntsville, Utah 

Dombro, Rev. Richard J., S.M., Ph.D., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, 
Ohio 

Fabing, Rev. Charles J., P. O. Box 350, Deer Lodge, Montana 

Gallagher, Dr. Donald and Mrs. Idella, Villanova University, Villanova, 
Penna. 

Gallup, Mr. John R., 32 St. Flavien, Quebec, P. Q., Canada 

Gilson, M. Etienne, 55 Queens Crescent, Toronto, Canada 

Hoff, Very Rev. Norbert C., Box 1729, Helena, Mont. 

Kreyche, Dr. Robert J., St. Joseph’s College, Collegeville, Ind. 

Lu, Rev. Matthias, St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, New York 

McAllister, Rt. Rev. Joseph B., Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington 17, D. C. 

MeNeill, Dr. Harry, 11 Dock Road, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Maritain, Professor Jacques, 26 Linden Lane, Princeton, N. J. 

Martha, Mother Mary, Rosemont College, Rosemont, Penna. 

Murray, Mr. Matthew J., 1512 Webster Ave., Bronx 57, N. Y. 

O’Connor, Most Rev. William P., Box 111, Madison 1, Wisc. 

Riedl, Dr. John O., 5701 W. Washington Blvd., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Ryan, Rt. Rev. John K., Catholic University of America, Washington 17, 
Doc, 

Salmon, Dr. Elizabeth G., 43 Amberson Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. 

Schnorr, Rev, Joseph A. M., One Mansfield Road, Lansdowne, Penna. 

Schumacher, Rev. Leo S., 28700 Euclid Avenue, Wickliffe, Ohio 

Smith, Mr. J. Marquis, 5023 Kenmont Rd., S.E. Washington 21, D. C. 

Sokolski, Rev. R. J., Immaculate Conception Church, 114 West Front St., 
Tyler, Texas 

Spellman, His Eminence, Francis Cardinal, 452 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. 
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Tracy, Rev. Joseph V., 321 Market St., Boston, Mass. 

Trunz, Dr. Cecelia A., 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 

van Laer, Prof. Dr. P. H. Haagweg 49, Leiden, Netherlands 
Wemple, Rev. L. A., College of Christ the King, London, Canada 
Wolfe, Mr. Joseph, 1937 No. 36th St., Milwaukee 8, Wisc. 

Zedler, Dr. Beatrice H., 125 W. Locust St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


Academy of the Sacred Heart, Kenwood, Albany, New York 

Albertus Magnus College, New Haven 11, Conn. 

Alma College Library, Los Gatos, Calif. 

Anna Maria College, Paxton, Mass. 

Assumption Seminary Library, 3016 W. French Place, San Antonio 1, 
Texas 

Assumption University of Windsor Library, Windsor, Ont., Canada 

Barry College, 11300 N.E. Second Avenue, Miami 38, Fla. 

Benedictine Heights College, 2120 E. 21st St., Tulsa 14, Okla. 

Boston College, Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

Caldwell College, Caldwell, N. J. 

Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Cathedral College, 555 West End Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Catholic University of America, Washington 17, D. C. 

Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Santa Maria Postal Station, Ponce, 
Puerto Rico 

Chaminade College of Honolulu, 3140 Waialae Ave., Honolulu, Hawaii 

Chestnut Hill College, Philadelphia 18, Penna. 

Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

College of Great Falls, 1618 Third Avenue, Great Falls, Montana 

College of the Holy Cross, Worcester 3, Mass. 

College of the Holy Names, 3500 Mountain Blvd., Oakland 19, Calif. 

College of Mt. Joseph on the Ohio, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

College of Mt. St. Vincent, Mt. St. Vincent on Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 

College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, North Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 

College of St. Albert the Great, 6172 Chabot Road, Oakland, Calif. 

College of St. Elizabeth, Santa Maria Library, Convent, N. J. 

College of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill. 

College of St. Rose, Albany, New York 

College of St. Teresa, 5600 Main St., Kansas City 13, Mo. 

College of St. Thomas, Cleveland and Selby Avenues, St. Paul, Minn. 

Commissariat of the Holy Land, Franciscan Monastery, Washington 17, 
D. C. 

Creighton University, N. W. Corner 25th and California Sts., Omaha 2, 
Nebraska 

Crosier House of Studies, Route 1, Wallen Road, Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 

De Mazenod Scholasticate, 285 Oblate Drive, San Antonio 12, Texas 

Dominican College Library, Suzman Hall, San Rafael, Calif. 
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Dominican College Library, 1209 Park Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Dominican House of Studies, St. Stephen’s Priory, Glen Street, Dover, 


Mass. 


Dominican House of Studies, 7200 Division St., River Forest, Ill. 
Donnelly College, 1236 Sandusky Avenue, Kansas City, Kansas 
Dunbarton College of Holy Cross, Washington 8, D. C. 

Duns Scotus College, Detroit 19, Mich. 

D’Youville College, Porter and Prospect Avenues, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Fairfield University, Fairfield, Conn. 

Fontbonne College, Wydown & Big Bend Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
Fordham University, New York 58, N. Y. 


Georgetown University Library, 37th & O Streets, N.W., Washington 7, 


dD. €. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 
Glenmary Seminary Library, Glendale, Ohio 
Good Counsel College, White Plains, N. Y. 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, North Easton, Mass. 
Holy Family College, Route 1, Manitowoc, Wis. 
Holy Heart Seminary, 55 Quinpool Rd., Halifax, N.S., Canada 
Immaculate Conception Seminary, Darlington, Ramsey P. O., N. J. 
Immaculate Heart College, 2070 Live Oak Drive, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Immaculate Heart of Mary Seminary, Terrace Heights, Winona, Minn. 
John Carroll University, University Heights, Cleveland 18, Ohio 
Kenrick Seminary Library, 7800 Kenrick Road, St. Louis 19, Mo. 
King’s College, Wilkes Barre, Penna. 
La Salette Fathers, La Salette Seminary, Attleboro, Mass. 
La Salette Seminary, Topsfield Road, Ipswich, Mass. 
Laval University, Quebec, Canada 
Le Moyne College, LeMoyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
Loras College, Loras Blvd. & Alta Vista St., Dubuque, Iowa 
Loyola University, 6525 N. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 26, III. 
Loyola University of os Angeles, 7101 West 80th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Manhattan College, Riverdale 71, New York 
Marian College, 390 E. Division St., Fond Du Lac, Wisc. 
Marianopolis College, 3647 Peel St., Montreal, Canada 
Mary Immaculate Seminary, Northampton, Penna. 
Maryknoll Seminary, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Marymount College, End of East Iron, Salina, Kansas 
Marymount College, Tarrytown on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Marywood College, Scanton 9, Penna. 
Mercy College, 8200 W. Outer Drive, Detroit 19, Mich. 
Mercyhurst College, Erie, Penna. 
Montezuma Seminary, Montezuma, New Mexico 
Mount Carmel College, Carmelite Fathers, Niagara Falls, Ont., Canada 
Mount Mary College, Milwaukee 10, Wisc. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburgh, Maryland 
Mt. St. Mary Seminary, 5440 Moeller Avenue, Norwood 12, Ohio 
Mt. St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 
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Mt. St. Vincent College, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
Nazareth College, 4245 East Avenue, Rochester 18, N. Y. 
Newton College of the Sacred Heart, Newton 59, Mass. 
Niagara University, Niagara University P. O., New York 
Notre Dame College of Staten Island, 300 Howard Avenue, Staten Island, 
N. Y. 
Notre Dame Seminary, 2901 South Carrolton Avenue, New Orleans 18, La. 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 391 Michigan Avenue, N.E., Washington 17, 
D6. 
Our Lady of Cincinnati College, Edgecliff, Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Our Lady of Mercy Seminary, Lenox, Mass. 
Our Lady of Providence Seminary, R.R. #1, Warwick Neck, Rhode Island 
Our Lady of River Ridge Seminary, Franklin, Pa. 
Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. 
Our Sunday Visitor, Huntington, Indiana 
Passionist Monastic Seminary, Jamaica Estates, Long Island, N. Y. 
Pontifical College Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio 
Providence College, Providence 8, Rhode Island 
Queen of the Holy Rosary College, Mission San Jose, Calif. 
Regis College, Weston 93, Mass. 
Rivier College, 429 Main St., Nashua, N. H. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
Rosary Hill College, 4380 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Sacred Heart Seminary, Shelby, Ohio 
Sacred Heart Seminary of Detroit, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 
St. Anselm’s Priory, Washington 17, D. C. 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, 2260 Lake Avenue, Rochester 12, N. Y. 
St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Philadelphia 31, Pa. 
St. Columban’s Major Seminary, Milton 86, Mass. 
SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary, Orchard Lake, Mich. 
St. Francis College of the Holy Gospel, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 
st. Francis Seminary, 3257 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
St. John Cantius Seminary, 3689 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 
St. John’s University, Grand Central and Utopia Parkways, Jamaica 32 
Me Xe 
St. John Vianney Seminary Library, R.D. #2, Bloomingdale, Ohio 
. Joseph’s College, West Hartford 7, Conn. 
. Joseph’s College, 54th and City Line, Philadephia 31, Penna. 
. Joseph’s College for Women, 245 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, Yonkers 4, N. Y. 
St. Joseph Teacher College, 380 S. Batavia St., Orange, Calif. 
st. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Indiana 
st. Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kentucky 
. Mary’s Minor Seminary, Crystal Lake, IIl. 
. Mary’s Mission House, Techny, Illinois 
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St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Holy Ghost Fathers, Norwalk, Conn. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Box 608, Lemont, Il. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, 600 North Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Perryville, Missouri 
St. Mary’s University, Cincinnati Ave., San Antonio 1, Texas 
St. Mary’s University, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada 
St. Norbert College, West De Pere, Wisconsin 
St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, California 
St. Paul College, Canfield, Ohio 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
. Peter’s College, 2652 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
St. Pius X Seminary, Saranac Lake, N. Y. 
St. Thomas Seminary, 1300 So. Steele St., Denver 10, Colo. 
St. Vincent Archabbey and College, Latrobe, Penna. 
St. Xavier College, 103rd and Central Park Avenue, Chicago 43, IIl. 
Salve Regina College, Ochre Point Ave., Newport, Rhode Island 
Santa Clara University, Santa Clara, Calif. 
Seattle University, 900 Broadway, Seattle 22, Wash. 
Seminary of the Immaculate Conception, Huntington, L. I., N. Y. 
Seton Hall University, South Orange, N. J. 
Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Penna. 
Siena College, Loudonville, New York 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 
Stonebridge Priory, Lake Bluff, Ill. 
Trinity College, Washington 17, D. C. 
University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 
University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Michigan 
University of Notre Dame (Library), Notre Dame, Ind. 
University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ont., Canada 
University of Portland 3, Oregon 
University of St. Thomas, 3812 Montrose Blvd., Houston 6, Texas 
University of Scranton, Scranton, Penna. 
Ursuline College, 3105 Lexington Ave., Louisville 6, Ky. 
Ursuline College for Women, Overlook and Cedar Roads, Cleveland 6, 
Ohio 
Viterbo College, La Crosse, Wisc. 
West Baden College, West Baden, Indiana 
Willow Brook Seminary, 15th Ave., Langley Park, Hyattsville, Md. 
Woodstock College Library, Woodstock, Md. 
Xavier University, Washington Ave. and Pine St., New Orleans, La. 
Xavier University, Evanston Station, Cincinnati 7, Ohio 


CONSTITUENT AND ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 


Abele, Rev. Barnabas, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 
Adler, Dr. Mortimer J., 202 Edgewood Ave., San Francisco 17, Calif. 
Aiduk, Rev. Robert J., 7231 Mission Rd., Prairie Village 15, Kansas 
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Albers, Most Rev. Joseph H., 927 N. Washington Ave., Lansing 6, Michigan 

Albert, Rev. Wilfrid, Our Lady of Peace Rectory, Berwick, Maine 

Allers, Dr. Rudolf, Georgetown University, Washington 7, D. C. 

Allie, Rev. J. L., O.M.1., University Seminary, 247 Main St., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada 

Alluntis, Rev. Felix, O.F.M., PP Franciscanas, Aguiar 509, Havana, Cuba 

Almeida, Rev. Enrique D., O.P., Dominican Convent of Quito, Ecuador 

Anderson, Dr. James F., University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Anderson, Mr. John J., 230 Mt. Vernon Place, Newark 6, New Jersey 

Andriuska, Rev. George A., Marian Convent, Scranton 9, Penna. 

Arthur, Rev. David J., C.S.C., Stonehill College, North Easton, Mass. 

Ashley, Rev. Benedict M., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, 
Til. 

Azar, Dr. Larry, 25-29 83rd St., Jackson Heights 70, L. I., N. Y. 

Bachhuber, Rev. Andrew H., S.J., St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas 

Bagen, Rev. John J., C.M., De Paul University, Chicago 14, Ill. 

Baisnee, Rev. Jules A., S8.S., 401 Michigan Ave., Washington 17, D. C. 

Baker, John P., c/o the Catholic Worker, 39 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 

Baker, Mr. Richard R., 15 Richmond Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Baldwin, Mrs. Alex, 4326 Richardson Avenue, New York 66, N. Y. 

Bannan, Dr. John F., 1133 W. Columbia Ave., Chicago, III. 

Barnhardt, Rev. Hyacinth, O.F.M., Siena College, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Barry, Dr. Robert M., College of St. Scholastica, Duluth 11, Minn. 

Baskfield, Rev. Gerald, St. Paul Seminary St., Paul, Minn. 

Bauer, Rev. Joachim M., O.P., St. Mary’s of the Springs College, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 

Baumgaertner, Rev. William, The Saint Paul Seminary, St. Paul 1, Minn. 

Becker, Dr. Ralph, 16925 Stoepel, Detroit, Mich. 

Bedard, Rev. Joseph H., 8.M., Marist College and Seminary, Framingham, 
Centre, Mass. 

Bell, Rev. John A., W.F., Our Lady of River Ridge Seminary, Franklin, Pa. 

Belleperche, Rev. R. F., 8.J., University of Detroit, Detroit 21, Mich. 

Benedetto, Rev. Arnold J., S.J., Jesuit House of Studies, Spring Hill, Ala. 

Benkert, Rt. Rev. Gerald, O.'S.B., Marmion Abbey, Aurora, IIl. 

Bennett, Rev. Owen, O.F.M. Conv., St. Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, 
New York 

Bennewitz, Mr. Donald F., College of St. Teresa, Winona, Minn. 

Berg, Rev. Paul, 2701 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 6, Mich. 

Bergen, Most Rev. Gerald, 6300 Dodge St., Omaha, Nebr. 

Bergquist, Mr. James W., 4705 Daleridge Road, La Canada, Calif. 

Bernard of Mary, Brother, F.S.C., Monhattan College, New York 71, N. Y. 

Berube, Rev. Jean F., S.S.S., 4450 St. Hubert Street, Montreal, Canada 

Bird, Mr. Otto, 583 E. Angela Blvd., South Bend, Ind. 

Birkley, Rev. James I., C.P.PS., St. Joseph’s College, P.O. Box 528, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

Bittle, Rev. Celestine, O.F.M., Cap., 1027 North 9th St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Blackwell, Dr. Richard J., John Carroll University, University Heights, 
Ohio 
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Blee, Rev. Michael J., St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia 31, Penna. 

Blow, Mr. Richard Marco, 2224 Decatur Place, N.W. Washington 8, D. C. 

Bobik, Dr. Joseph, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 

Bode, Dr. Roy, 1720 Michigan Ave., N.E., Wasington, D. C. 

Boelen, Dr. Bernard J. M., 325 Bower Hill Rd., Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

Boh, Mr. Ivan, Clarke College, Dubuque, Iowa 

Bohnen, Rev. Artur, S. J., Colegio Cristo Rei, Rio Gr. Do Sul, Sao Leo- 
poldo, Brasil 

Boileau, Rev. David A., College St. Esprit, Louvain, Belgium 

Bonansea, Rev. Bernardino M., O.F.M., Franciscan Monastery, Washington 
17, D.C. 

Bonee, Rev. John T., O.P., Dominican House of Studies, River Forest, III. 

Bonnet, Rev. Christian L., S.J., Regis College, West 50th & Lowell Blvd., 
Denver, Colo. 

Bourke, Dr. Vernon J., 7229 Forsythe Blvd., University City 5, Mo. 

Bowling, Rev. Joseph R., Bellarmine College, Louisville 5, Ky. 

Brady, Rev. Ignatius, O.F.M., Box 5966, Washington 14, D. C. 

Brady, Rev. Jules, $.J., 5225 Troost Ave., Kansas City 20, Mo. 

Brady, Dr. Mary L., 525 West 238th St., New York 63, N. Y. 

Brady, Most Rev. Matthew F., 657 River Road, Manchester, N. H. 

Breidenbach, Rev. Francis J., Ladycliff College, Highland Falls, N. Y. 

Breines, Rev. Andrew R., 111 S. 6th St., Mt. Horeb, Wis. 

Brennan, Rev. Eustace F., Veterans’ Administration, Wood, Wisc. 

Brezik, Rev. V. B., C.S.B., University of St. Thomas, Houston, Texas 

Bridges, Rev. Geoffrey, O.F.M., San Luis Rey College, San Luis Rey, Calif. 

Broderick, Rev. John A., John’s Seminary, Brighton 35, Mass. 

Brokhage, Rev. Joseph D., 616 So. East St., Indianapolis 25, Ind. 

Brooks, Mr. George A., Eton Hall, Garth Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Brown, Dr. Brendan F., Loyola University of South, New Orleans, La. 

Brown, M/Sgt. Joseph F., B 52-E 6 Mobile Training Detachment, Blythe- 
ville Air Force Base, Ark. 

Bruce, Mr. Robert C., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bruder, Rev. Joseph S., S.M., University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 

Bucher, Rev. Vitus, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. 

Buckley, Rev. George M., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, IIl. 

Buckley, Rev. Joseph W., S.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St., N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. 

Buddy, Most Rev. Charles F., University of San Diego, San Diego 12, Calf. 

Buehler, Rev. Walter J., S.M., St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 7, Texas 

Burbach, Rev. M., OS.B., Conception Seminary, Conception, Missouri 

Burke, Rev. Anselm, O. Carm., Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, 
i. Pe 

Burke, Dr. James P., St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 

Burke, Rev. John R., Gannon College, Erie, Penna. 


Burke, Rev. Luke, O.F.M., St. Bonaventure University, St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y. 
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Burke, Mr. William W., St. Michael’s College, Winooski, Vt. 
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Dechert, Dr. Charles R., 4958-12th St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 

Delahunt, Miss Gertrude, 140 East 81st St., New York 28, N. Y. 

de la Vega, Rev. Frank, O.R.S.A., St. Augustine’s Seminary, Kansas City 2, 
Kansas 
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Denissoff, Dr. Elie, 4602 Douglas Rd., Downes Grove, III. 
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burgh, Md. 
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Ferrazzi, Rev. Thomas M., O.S.M., 313 West Illinois St., Chicago 10 Ill. 

Fisher, Dr. Alden L., 754 Leland, St. Louis 5, Mo. 

FitzGerald, Mr. Desmond J., University of San Francisco, San Francisco 
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Fitzgibbon, Dr. John F., 2827 15th Street A, Moline, III. 
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Fives, Rev. Daniel C., S.S., 600 N. Paca St., Baltimore 1, Md. 

Fleckenstein, Rev. N. J., M.M., Maryknoll Seminary, Glen Ellyn, Ill. 

Floersh, Most Rev. John A., Archbishop of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 
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Flood, Rev. R. H., CS.B., St. John Fisher College Library, Rochester 18, 
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Flynn, Very Rev. John A., CM., S.T.D., St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, 
N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. John V., S.J., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 

Flynn, Rev. Thomas J., S.J., University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara, Calif. 

Foley, Rev. Dr. Leo, 8.M., Marist Seminary, 220 Taylor St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 17, D C. 

Ford, John H., 2008 Lowell Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Forgac, Rev. James, O.S.B., 2900 E. Blvd., Cleveland 4, Ohio 

Fortier, Rev. Theodore, A.A., Assumption College, Worcester, Mass. 

Fournelle, Rev. Geron, O.F.M., Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois 
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Garcia, Rev. J. F., C.M., Niagara University, Niagara University, N. Y. 
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Canada 
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Holloway, Rev. Maurice R., S.J., 3700 West Pine Blvd., St. Louis 8, 
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